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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
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aa, a As the textile industry grows, Stauffer Chemical 
sii roa Company keeps pace by supplying increasing 
pgp saw gi chara chemicals as nitric 

sulphuric acids, caustic po sodium 
sulphide and carbon bisulphide. With chemical 
plants located within convenient reach of every 
industrial BE) Stauffer can deliver quis 
. in ti 
STAUFFER PRODUCTS oe 


*Aluminum Sulphate Nitric Acid ' 
Borox Silicon Tetrachloride Stauff Chemical € 
Boric Acid Sodium Hydrosulphide er ompany 
Carbon Bisulphide Stripper, Textile 
Carbon Tetrachloride Sulphur : 
Cuastic Soda Sulphuric Acid 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chlorine Sulphur Chloride 
Cleric Acid *Supenphetphete 555 Seuth Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
ae Tartar Emetic 221 N, LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Minois 
ream of Tartar Tartaric Acid Street Francisco 
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- (*Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only) North Port . 0 .. H te 2. T, 
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Aah “In my business, we could 





use more caustic soda, soda ash and 
sodium bicarbonate than we’re 
getting ... and that goes for liquid 


chlorine, too. But at least we know 


where we stand. Mathieson took the 
trouble to explain the whole story to us— 
why there’s a shortage of these important heavy 
chemicals ... what to expect in the way of increased 


supplies in 1947 and 1948. Mathieson 


always works with us... 


%* The foregoing is based on reactions to 


our advertisement—“Why you can’t buy all 
the Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate 


and Chlorine you want” — which appeared in 


many publications earlier this year. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 





Coustic Soda... Soda Ash... Sodium Bicarbon- 
ote ... Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide . . . Am- 
monia, Anhydrous & Aqua ... HTH Products . . . Fused 
Alkali Products . . . Dry Ice . . . Carbonic Gas 
Sodium Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylate 
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THE READER WRITES 








Rumblings 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

I found the article “For Bosses Only” 
in your January issue very interesting 
and timely. 

As you probably know, the technical 
man in general feels that he does not 
receive the recognition which he he 
lieves he should have. Regardless of 
whether this feeling is correct or not, I 
find that it is quite general both in the 
South and East, as well as the West 
Coast. It is interesting to note a num- 
ber of incidents which bear this out. 

Recently the Washington-Oregon sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers voted and assisted in the 
passage of House Bill 42 involving licens- 
ing of professional engineers (including 
chemical engineers). This 
motivated by — several 
“preached” that the engineers should he 
recognized in a like manner as doctors, 


move was 
persons who 


lawyers, etc. This so-called “model law.” 
I understand, has been passed and/or 1s 
under consideration by numerous othe 
states, all tending to create greater rec- 
gnition of the engineer. 
Such moves are not motivated by the 


professional 


so-called bosses, but in my opinion are 
results of the engineers operating through 
various organizations. 

Of interest to me also are the recent 
rumblings in the Frisco Bay area regard- 
ing unionizing the professional man. Re- 
gardless of opinion on this, this movement 
has continued for some time and many 
of the so-called engineers are heartily in 
favor of it. Personally, I think it would 
be a very bad move and would lower 
the ethics of the engineering profession. 

Perhaps the thoughts of May in his 
“For Bosses Only” were derived some- 
what from these or similar trends in the 
profession. At least it is interesting 
reading and undoubtedly one can find in 
the literature many other viewpoints both 
similar and completely opposite. 

MARSHALL T, RAMSTAD 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Hello, Not Goodbye 

To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 
In your April issue you quoted from an 

interesting but perhaps misleading paper 

under the title Twitchell ?” 

Since we think you are interested in ac- 


“Goodbye 
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MENTHOL CRYSTALS USP 


ARECOLINE HYDROBROMIDE, N.F. 
SULFA DRUGS 

SULFUR PRECIP. USP, Sylvania Brand 
OIL CAMPHOR WHITE SYNTHETIC 
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BEESWAX USP = yellow and bleached 
IRRADIATED ERGOSTEROL 
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CHLOROPHYLL 


COPPER SULFATE 
Crystals or Powder 


CITRIC ACID USP GRANULAR 
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CAFFEINE ALKALOID USP 
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Chicago Office 
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LONDON AGENTS 
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155 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


HUISKING, NEW YORK 


_ Wheeler & Huisking, ltd. 26 Great Tower St, London, E.C.3, Englond 


Cable Address 
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curacy, we wish to point out that certain 
statements in it were not only misleading, 
but not exactly true. 

In the first place, pressure splitting is 
a definite advance in the art of process- 
ing fats. On the other hand, we, as the 
originators of Twitchell Reagents, believe 
that these reagents will continue to find a 
wide use among two classes of processors. 
There are those who want to produce 
teir own fatty acids but whose volume 
precludes their making the large invest- 
ment necessary for high pressure splitting 
equipment. In many such cases the qua- 
lity of Twitchellized fats is completely 
satisfactory. Therefore the economy of 
catalytic hydrolysis offsets the quality ad 
It is like 
ly that these users will always use the 
Twitchell process. 

The second large market still available 
to the old Twitchell process is that which 
exists in almost every other country in 
the world outside of the United States 
It may be that Europe will 
adopt the latest methods, but Europe has 
never been too important in the fat 
splitting field. The British Empire is a 
logical prospect for the newer methods, 
but most countries like South America, 
Mexico, and the Orient have a long way 
to go, technically, before the Twitchell 
process will be discarded. Therefore, 
while we agree that some day one can 
say, “Goodbye Twitchell”, that day seems 
more than a generation off at this writ- 
ing. Meanwhile, many thousands of tons 
of fat will continue to be split by hydrol- 
ysis in the presence of a Twitchell 
reagent. Besides, it is not inconceivable 
that the Twitchell process might be im 
proved to the point where it can compete 
with the present continuous process. 

But even more important is the fact 
that “Twitchell” is the trademark name 
we apply to dozens of products sold to 
other industries. We manufacture oils 
for the processing of all types of textiles, 
for producing Sanforized fabrics, throw- 
ster’s oils, wool and worsted oils, soluble 
oil bases for the metal working industries, 
bases for rust preventive compounds and 
other lesser products reaching the same 
industries. The name “Twitchell” is 
certainly well known to these industries 
and we hope that our customers there 
say “Hello” and not “Goodbye.” 

L. E. FRANCIS 

Emery Industries 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

With its title, “Goodbye Twitchell?’, 
CI meant to ratse a question rather than 
make a statement. There seems to be 
little doubt that Twitchell Reagents will 
be used for fat splitting for many veors, 
but as Mr. Francis points out, the trend 
major splitters is toward the 
pressure method. CI regrets that it did 
not distinguish more clearly in its stor\ 
between Twitchell Reagents and other 
products not related in any way to the 
hydrolysis of fats, for which “Twitchell” 
servcs as a trade mark,—Epitor. 


vantages of pressure splitting. 
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WHATS 
YOUR 


Mutual Chromium Chemicals are being 
used increasingly in varied industries to combat 
corrosion of ferrous surfaces because they have 
proved to be the most economical and effective 
chemicals in a wide range of corrosion control 
applications. In most instances, only small quan- 
tities are needed to prolong the life of the exposed 
metal indefinitely at small cost. 

Progressive maintenance men now consider 
it just as unsound to bring steel or cast iron into 
contact with stagnant or recirculating water, with- 
out rendering the water rust-inhibitive, as to ex- 


pose the metal to the atmosphere without protec- 
tion. In fact, chemical rust inhibition is now on a 
practical footing with the two other major prin- 
ciples of corrosion prevention—protective coatings 
and special alloys. 

Some of the more recent uses of chromate 
corrosion inhibitors are in mercury arc rectifiers, 
refinery condensers and coolers, slushing com- 
pounds and hydraulic lifts. If any of these appli- 
cations suggests a possibility of using chromates 
in one of your operations, write to our Research 
Dept., stating in detail your corrosion problem. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA - 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me the following booklets: 


) Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors in Bimetallic Systems 
(_] Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors in Brine Systems 


(_) Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors for Internal Combustion Engines 


() Corrosion Control in the Refrigeration Industry 
_} Corrosion Control in Air Conditioning 
() Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors in Chloride Systems 
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It's his job to give you better resins than ever before at prices that are right 
... helping you put out top quality coatings at lower cost. And in today’s 
increasingly competitive market—that means sales! 

He’sa U.S.I. research chemist, of course. He, and his colleagues in U.S.1.’s 
active modern laboratory, are supplying you with resins that afford extreme 
hardness . . . high gloss and flexibility . . . unprecedented resistance to 
weathering and color changes. Their work—covering the use of new raw 
materials and improved processes — consistently leads to cost savings for Vou. 

U.S.1’s research men are constantly improving the company's extensive 
line of natural and synthetic resins... developing today the resins for the 


coatings of tomorrow. 


a WJ a BNDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Nilver Was a Leper 


Silver was among the many metals regarded by medieval 
alchemists as lepers which required healing into the per- 
fection of gold. And, according to them, gold had attained 
iis perfection by passing in succession through the forms 
of lead, brass and silver. Both gold and silver were be- 
lieved to contain very pure red sulfur and white quick- 
silver; in other metals these materials were coarser and 
of different colors. 

lor transmutation of silver and the baser metals into 


gold the philosopher's stone was sought. Some alchemists 


MALLINCKRODT 


FINE CHEMICALS 


A ( allinckrodt 


SINCE 1867 





claimed success, but so vague and mystical are their writ- 
ings that they have little value except to show the tenden- 
cies of the age. 

During the last three quarters of a century 
Mallinckrodt has specialized in the production of many 
silver compounds for medicine and industry. You are 
assured of uniform, dependable purity when you 
specify Mallinckrodt Silver Nitrate, Chloride, Cyanide, 
Oxide, Protein 


lodide, (Mild and Strong), Lunar 


Caustic, ete. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


80 Years of Service to Chemical Users 
Mallinckrodt Street, St. Lovis7,Mo. * 72 Gold Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


CHICAGO ° PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES ° MONTREAL 
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WETTING 
EMULSIFYING 

FOAMING 
DISPERSING 
WASHING 


National Aniline is America’s oldest andlarg- § gent NACCONOL NR, today the most widely 
est producer of synthetic organic detergents. used. Our unmatched technical experience 
National Aniline developed America's » in this field and unequalled pro- 


first stable synthetic organic deter- ine ' duction facilities are at your service, 


DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO + ATLANTA » NEW ORLEANS CHATTANOOGA + PORTLAND, ORE + TORONTO 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 





DOUBLE CHECKED \/ from RESEARCH to INDUSTRY 


MONOBUTYLAMINE 


1 SHARPLES §@ DIBUTYLAMINE 
| TRIBUTYLAMINE 


Butylamines serve as raw materials in the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, rubber chemicals, flotation reagents, 
emulsifying agents and corrosion inhibitors. 
Available in quantities up to and including tank cars. 
SHARPLES 


TRADE 
We will be glad to send you samples and \ y/ 


additional information upon receipt of your request. MARK 
CHEMICALS 








SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


; A 
* PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL* (AMYL ALCOHOLS) BURAMINE* (BUTYL UREA, Tech.) 
ORTHOPHEN* (o-AMYLPHENOL) 
PENT-ACETATE* (AMYL ACETATE) PENTAPHEN* (p-tert-AMYLPHENOL) 
PENTALARM* (AMYL MERCAPTAN) VULTACS* (ALKYL PHENOL SULFIDES) 
PENTALENES* (AMYL NAPHTHALENES) 


AMYLAMINE ETHYLAMINE BUTYLAMINE 
DIAMYLAMINE DIETHYLAMINE DIBUTYLAMINE 
TRIAMYLAMINE TRIETHYLAMINE TRIBUTYLAMINE 

DIETHYLAMINOETHANOL TETRAETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
ETHYLETHANOBAMINES 161 TETRAETHYLTHIURAM MONOSULFIDE 
DI-sec-AMYLPHENOL TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 


ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SELENIUM DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
AMYL CHLORIDES o-tert-AMYLPHENOL o-sec-AMYLPHENOL 
DICHLORO PENTANES  Di-tert-AMYLPHENOL AMYL SULFIDE 
DIAMYLPHENOX YETHANOL 


Se, 


* Trademark Registered 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH, 


Sales Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
Mining Representative: ANDREW CLAUSEN, 1826 Herbert Ave., Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Canada: SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LTD., Montreal, Quebec . . Toronto, Ontario 
Export: AIRCO EXPORT CORP., New York City 
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IS USED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


DIAMOND PRODUCTS 


Salt, in the form of brine, is pumped from 
company wells in huge quantities that exceed 
the hundreds of thousands of tons consumed 
annually by the homes of America. This 
enormous amount of salt—with thousands of 
tons of coal and limestone—and millions of 
gallons of water—is constantly being con- 
verted into alkalies and heavy chemicals, to 
meet the ever-increasing demands of industry 
for Diamond Quality Products. 


SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
SILICATE OF SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
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available 
now... 


completely 

new book 

describing 
SANTOMERSE N° 


The modern, all-purpose 
detergent and wetting agent 
in bead and flake form 


Present and prospective users of synthetic 
detergents will find considerable informa- 
tion of value in this comprehensive bulletin 
now available. Copies will be sent on 
request. 

Santomerse No. 1 is truly the modern 
all-purpose synthetic organic detergent 
and wetting agent. It possesses in unique 
combination the following valuable prop- 
erties: wetting out, dispersing, emulsifying, 
penetrating and cleaning action. It does 
not have the limitation suffered by soap 
since it functions satisfactorily in hard or 


soft water or in acid or alkaline solutions. 
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Santomerse No. 1: Reg, U.S. Pat, Of, 


Although practically neutral in itself, it 
can be used effectively at a pH of 1 or 
12, and is efficient in water varying in 
hardness from 0 to 1,500 ppm. 

Santomerse No. 1 is an alkyl aryl sul- 
fonate. It is manufactured in dry form of 
uniform quality, is free flowing and can 
be easily blended with other materials. 
It is readily soluble in cold or warm, soft 
or hard water. 

Greatly expanded plant capacity will 
presently make Santomerse No. 1 avail- 
able in increased quantities, in flake and 


spray-dried bead form. The bead form 


has low bulk density and is particularly 
suited to packaging for household use. 
The flake form has numerous commercial 
and industrial applications. 

Send for your copy of this new Appli- 
cation Data Bulletin No. P-118. Also re- 
quest copies for others in your organiza- 
tion who may be interested in getting 
complete data on this modern, all-purpose 
detergent and wetting agent. Contact the 
nearest Monsanto District Sales Office or 
write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Phosphate Division, 1703 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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MONSANTO 
PLASTICIZERS 





lower ranges of volatility are being established by a series of new Monsanto 
plasticizers, now well advanced in the process of development. Their greater 
permanence will add increased usefulness to many applications. 

In addition, extensive field tests and laboratory findings indicate that 
these new Monsanto plasticizers will also provide high standards-of com- 
patibility, flexibility, fire retardance, heat and light stability, elasticity, 
abrasion resistance. 

For the present, most of these Monsanto plasticizers are not commercially 
available, since their production depends largely on chemicals now in short 
supply. However, Monsanto research and field tests are being continued 
with emphasis on those new plasticizers that can be produced from raw 
materials most likely to be available soonest, in greatest quantities. 

If you have any present or prospective plasticizer problems, Monsanto 


may be able to help you with application suggestions. 


« 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE OF 
PRESENT MONSANTO PLASTICIZERS 


Aroclors,* Dibuty! Phthalate, Diethy! Phthalate, Dimethy! Phthalate, 
Dipheny! Phthalate, HB-40, Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl, Santicizer* 1-H, Santi- 
tizer 3, Santicizer 8, Santicizer 9, Santicizer B-16, Santicizer E-15, San- 


ticizer M-17, Santicizer 140, Tripheny! Phosphate, Tricresyl Phosphate. 


Dependability 
in Wood Preservation 


SANTOPHEN 20 


Due to precise manufacturing control, the 
chemical and biological properties of 
Santophen 20*— Monsanto's penta- 
chlorophenol — are exactly reproducible 
pound after pound, year after year. This 
assured uniformity means that the proved 
effectiveness of Monsanto's outstanding 
wood preservative is always constant. 
The controlled uniformity of Santophen 
20 is only one of its many superior qual- 
ities that are being demonstrated more 
and more in wood preservation. It gives 
constant assurance of the high toxicity, 
low volatility and low water solubility of 
this widely accepted wood preservative. 
Suggestions for formulating, and other 
valuable information and tabular data, 
are contained in Monsanto's book ‘Wood 
Preservation with Santophen 20 in Oil 
Solutions by Pressure Processes."’ Send 


for your copy. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~° PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1703 South 
Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri... District Sales 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 









your nose knows! 


Customers pay by check . . . but they buy by nose! Examine your 
products, sales potential. Are unwanted tastes or odors slowing its rate 
of turnover? 


The use of Nuchar Activated Carbon is now standard procedure 
in the purification of fats and oils. The water used in the manufacture 
of your products has in all probability been treated with NUCHAR to 
remove objectionable tastes and odors. Nuchar points up the bouquet 
of whiskey; makes good beer better; improves “off batches” of syrups. 
Noses know ... and so do the many successful manufacturers who use 
Nuchar Activated Carbon in their processes. 





_~Many manufacturers, covering a broad sweep of 
American industry are using Nuchar to adsorb impur- 
ties. Since Nuchar’s reaction is physical rather than 
chemical, no elaborate equipment for application is 
required. 





Whatever the nature of your product, investigate 
the use of Nuchar Activated Carbon. For nose, eye 
or taste appeal, products treated with Nuchar are tops. 
Our technicians will be glad to consult with you on any 
purification problem that you may have. 


Industrial Chemical Sales Division, West Virginia Pulp &§ © ""™ 
Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y: - 


Please send me a copy of “Nuchar Active Carbon— 
purification by adsorption.” 
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Ever wish you were 
addin, ? 


oe 


You remember him... 


He was the lucky fellow who found a magic lamp. 
It gave him everything he wished for—from diamond- 


crusted palaces to a sultan’s daughter as his bride. 


You've probably wished a lot of times for a miracle 
like this to happen to you. Maybe not for out-of-this- 
world treasures, but for something that will take care 


of the things that are bound to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college for the kids. Or 
maybe just for the nice, safe feeling it gives you to 


have some extra money put aside for the future. 


Though no magic is involved, there is a way to give 
you this security. The Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if 
you're not eligible for the Payroll Plan but have a 


checking account, the new Bond-a-Month Plan. 


Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how quickly 
your money accumulates, 

Where else can you get such a safe, generous return 
on your money ($4 for every $3)? It’s so simple—so 


easy, you hardly miss the money that you're saving. 


And don’t forget—at the same time, you’re making 


more! 


Next to a magic lamp, there’s no better way than 


this to make sure your future is secure, 





Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Davison silica gel 


may be the answer to 


Davison has either originated, or partici- 
pated in, practically all of the research and 
development involving silica gel and its 
uses since the chemical emerged from the 
laboratory stage over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


Silica gel—the activated gel of silicic acid—is an 
amorphous form of silicon dioxide. Its chemical in- 
ertness is comparable to that of quartz . . . the com- 
mon acids do not react with it or lower its efficiency. 


Clear and colorless, but actually composed of almost 
infinitely small pores, Davison silica gel has an in- 
terior surface area of more than 50,000 square feet 
to the cubic inch. 





@ The action of silica gel in adsorbing vapors is 
purely physical and there is no change in size or 
shape of the particles as it becomes saturated. 
No corrosive or injurious compounds are given off 
as is usually the case when chemical absorption 
takes place. 


your problem 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Hard and rugged . . . about number.5 in Moh's Min- 
eralogical Scale . . . not abrasive and does not erode 
or dust in service. 


Davison silica gel is available in several sizes from 
3 to 8 mesh to an impalpable air floated powder 
(through 325 mesh). 


The coarser grades of Davison silica gel weigh about 
422 pounds per cubic foot, while the "powder" 
weighs from 25 to 30 pounds per cubic foot. 


Davison silica gel possesses the property of adsorb- 
ing large quantities of liquids and vapors. It can be 
repeatedly reactivated by heating to comparatively 
low temperatures—between 300° and 350° F. 


Davison silica gel plays an important role in catalytic 


chemistry and in processes having to do with the dry- 


ing and purification of gases, as well as in many other 


fields. Consult Davison regarding problems where sur- 


face area and intense adsorptive powers are involved. 


THE DAVISON 


Frege trgh (lenis 


© 18451.8.6.€. 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Aero: Guanylurea Sulfate 


)), H, SO,. 2H, 0 
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The potential low cost of AERO Guanylurea Sulfate vastly increases its value in application research. A few of 
the newer uses which have been developed since its removal from the laboratory oddity class are: 





POLYMERIZATION CATALYST FOR BUTADIENE 

Free guanylurea, readily prepared from guanylurea sulfate, both alone and 
in combination with heavy metal salts, has been used as a catalyst in the 
polymerization and copolymerization of butadiene. The principal advan- 
tage is the decreased time required to effect polymerization. 
AMINO-ALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS 

The condensation products of guanylurea sulfate with formaldehyde have 
found use in the adhesive field and as anti-slipping agents for wax. 
DIAZO DYESTUFFS 


Stable diazo guanylurea compounds have been made which exhibit both 
wash and light fastness. They have utility for cotton-printing. 


Guanylutea sulfate has also been used in a wide variety of applications 
in organic synthesis for the preparation of: 
Guanylurea salts—H,N-C(:NH)-NH-C(:0)NH,.HX 
Acetyl guanylurea salts—CH,-CO-NH-C(:NH)-NH-C(:O)-NH,. HX 
X=anion of acid 
Guanides—R < N-C(NH.,)=N-C(OH)- ms 


R- NH- CO-NH-R 





Symmetrical disubstituted ureas 


Complex salts of copper and nickel— 
Cu(C,H,ON,):.2H.0, Cu(C.H,ON,).4HCI, Ni(C,H,ON,),.2H.O, ete. 
Further investigation of the chemistry and practical applications based 
on the dual structure of the AERO Guanylurea Sulfate molecule should 
lead to many more important uses. 
For additional information and a sample of AERO Guanylurea Sulfate, 
fill in and mail coupon today. 





* Trade-mark 


American Cyanamid Company 


Gentlemen: 


Name 





Positiior 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
OF AERO GUANYLUREA SULFATE 


Form White Powder 
Mol. Weight 338 
pH Saturated Aqueous 
Solution 5 to6 
Solubility in Water 
Grams per 100 cc Water 
6 at 15°C 
7 at 30°C 
140 at 90°C 
Loses water of hydration when 
heated to 100°C 
AERO Guanylurea Sulfate is ap- 
proximately 97% pure 
OTHER CYANAMID NITROGEN 
COMPOUNDS 


Dicyandiamide 
Guanidine Salts 

Phenyl Guanidine Salts 
Dipheny! Guanidine 
Diorthotoly! Guanidine 
Aryl Biguanides 
Dithiobiuret 





SAMPLE AND TECHNICAL DATA 


Section ON, Synthetic Organic Chemicals Dept. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


(_] Send me sample of Aero Guanylurea Sulfate (1) Send technical data sheet 








Company 


Address 
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For “HARD-TO-KILL” WEEDS 
Get Baker's 2,4-D Formulation #5 


One of several formulations for weed problems. 
In bulk—ready for packaging and your label / 


Woody plants, mature weeds and some broad- 
leaved weeds are somewhat resistant to the 
usual forms of 2, 4-D. 


These “hard-to-kill” weeds—and re-growth 
from previously cut woody plants—present a 
special problem in clearing fence rows, pastures, 
sod waterways, ditch banks, power-line rights- 
of-way, terrace outlets, irrigation ditches, etc. 


Most of this growth yields, however, to Baker’s 
2,4-D Formulation #5. 


Without affecting erosion-controlling grasses, 
Baker’s Formulation #5 controls such weeds 
and woody plants as poison ivy, willows, buck- 
brush, sumac, elderberry, boxelder, ragweed, 
wild onion, bindweed, etc. 


~ 


cA. * 


Baker’s Formulation #5 is a liquid concentrate, 
ready for dilution by the consumer. 


You can get Baker’s 2,4-D Formulation #5 in 
bulk ready for packaging and your label. If you 
sell weed killers —don’t overlook this impor- 
tant segment of your market. 


We will be glad to send prices and further in- 
formation at your request. Write to Agricultural 
Chemical Division, J.T. Baker Chemical Co., 
Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


OTHER BAKER 
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Another agricultural chemical 


Baker's BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


This new powerful insecticide 
promises much in the agricultural field / 


From wartime research comes one of the most 
potent insecticides known— Benzene Hexachlo- 
ride (CgH,.Cl,<) or 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6-hexachloro- 
cyclohexane. 


As a stomach poison, contact poison and 
fumigant, Benzene Hexachloride kills some in- 
sects unharmed by DDT. For certain other 
insects, it is more effective than DDT. 


In the agricultural field Benzene Hexachloride 
has shown special promise for use against cot- 
ton insects—boll weevil, flea hopper, aphid, 
and the leafworm. An early report shows that 
it increased yields of seed cotton 750 pounds 
per acre. 


Among the many insects susceptible to Benzene 
Hexachloride are grasshoppers, mites, chiggers, 


mosquitoes, flies, beetles, weevils, moths, lice 
and cockroaches. 


Benzene Hexachloride appears at present to be 
relatively harmless to man and warm-blooded 
animals. It is chemically stable and is unaffected 
by continued exposure to the atmosphere. It is 
more volatile and less persistent than DDT. 


Benzene Hexachloride can be easily formulated 
into dusts or pastes, liquids in suitable solvents, 
emulsions or “smokes.” 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Co. is now ready to 
or limited quantities of Benzene Hexachlo- 
ride foe manufacturing purposes. 


Write today for prices. Address the Agricultural 
Chemical Division, J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Baker’s Chemicals 


C.P. ANALYZED 


August, 1°‘7 
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You Wouldn’t Pitch Hay 
With a Shovel... 


There’s a Right tool for 


making emulsions, too! 





Even a city slicker knows better than to tackle a hay- 
stack with a shovel. Proftable farming with minimum 


lost time means using the RIGHT TOOL for the job. 


The same thinking holds true for emulsification jobs. 
But finding the right emulsifier is not quite so easy as 


choosing between shovel and pitchfork. 


Making oil and water mix is often tricky chemistry. 
To begin with, the “‘oil’”’ phase in a quality cosmetic is 
something quite different from the “‘oil’”’ an insecticide 
chemist or food technician talks about. Then again, 
the proportions of oil and water in a cutting oil emul- 
sion may be quite different from those in an emulsion 


for textile lubrication or for floor polish. 


Naturally, no one emulsifer can do all emulsifying 
jobs equally well. That’s why Atlas makes scores of 
surface active agents, including the well-known SPAN 
and TWEEN emulsifers. But even this large range 
doesn’t always hold the right answer, so Atlas maintains 
a ‘“‘molecule-building” service to “‘construct” the pre- 


cise surface active agent to ft your needs. 


Span, Tween—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


A consultation with us can frequently save need- 
less trial and error in choosing the correct emulst- 
fier for your individual requirements. As a starter, 


write now for our book ‘Atlas Spans and Tweens.” 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ¢ CABLE ADDRESS ¢ aTPOWC® 
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A complete magnesium metal and alloy production 
unit, land, buildings, machinery and equipment for 
sale or lease at Painesville, Ohio. 

Located in close proximity to industrial areas in 
northern Ohio, this modern plant is ready for large- 
capacity magnesium metal production by the electro- 
lytic process, Dow method. Excellent rail and highway 
transportation facilities are at hand; utilities, water, 
power, light, gas are all available. 


ABOUT THE PLANT: The facility includes 4 large cell 
buildings, each housing 27 cells with furnaces and 
equipment for converting chlorine content of cell 
gases to HCL acid. 

There are also warehouses, office and garage 
buildings, a control laboratory, an alloy plant, a steam 
generating plant, a sewage disposal plant and mis- 
cellaneous service buildings. 

Construction generally is of concrete with brick 
walls, structural steel frames, composition roofing, 






OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION @ EM Wy 


.. 1265 EUCLID AVENUE 








Painesville, Ohio 


FOR SALE OR LEASE NOW 





steel and wood sash. All buildings are approximately 
4 years old and in good condition. 

Complete magnesium production facilities include 
dryer equipment, cell brilding equipment, rectifier 
equipment, machine tools, laboratory and testing 
apparatus, furniture and fixtures and portable tools. 


DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE AVAILABLE. Write now for 
a complete, illustrated, property description and 
engineer’s report. Address all inquiries to the address 
given below. 


SEALED BIDS « « «x 


Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid Forms will 
be received by War Assets Administration, Office of 
Real Property Disposal, 1265 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio, until 4:00 P.M., E.S.T., October 3, 1947, 
at which time all proposals will be publicly opened 
and read. This facility is offered for sale or lease subject 
to the provisions of the National Security Clause. 


* * * 
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METHACRYLATES 
Methyl 
Ethyl 
Butyl 


MONOMERIC 
ACRYLIC ESTERS 


CH,=CHCOOR 


ACRYLATES 
Methyl 
Ethyl 
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REACTIONS 








The acrylates are more reactive than the methacrylates. 
A large variety of reactions are described in the literature, 
most of which may be included in one of the following 


POLYMERIZATION nails 
A. Diene addition. The acrylic esters add to dienes, such 
as butadiene and cyclopentadiene, to give cyclic esters. 
In general, the acrylates polymerize much — For example: 


faster than the methacrylates, and give softer 


CHe CH2 
polymers and copolymers. If the esters are WV 4 N\ 
polymerized under like conditions, the hard- CH CH i, CH2 
ness of the polymers is as follows: CH CHCOOR CH CHCOOR 
\ to 
CH>2 CH2 


Methyl methacrylate Hardest 


Ethyl methacrylate B. Addition of active hydrogen compounds. Examples 


Butyl methacrylate of the many possible reactions of this type are: 
Methyl acrylate 


Bihy) acrylate Softest + ROH —> ROCH2CH2COOR 












+ (CH3)2NH —> (CH3)2NCH2CH2COOR 
Phe acrylic monomers may be copolymerized + HoS—> ROOCCH2CH2SCH2CH2COOR 
with practically all other monomers, such as 


styrene, vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. In ¢y,=CHOOR HF HCl —> CICH2CH2COOR 
addition to modifying the properties of the | ++ NaHSO3 —> NaSO3CH2CH2COOR 


polymers, particularly in regard to softness, use + (CH3)2CHNO> (CH3)2CCH>CH2COOR 


NO» 
merization rate and improve the stability of 


the poly mer. + )-oH —> (_)- OCH:CH,COOR 


of acrylic monomers may increase the copoly- 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics * Synthetic Insecticides * Fungicides * Enzymes » Detergents 


Gérmicides « Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 
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‘ Wy A LUBRICANTS 


: SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
VARNISHES PHARMACEUTICALS 


Aluminum Chloride-As You Like It 


Consistently uniform high purity is one reason why processors like to use Hooker 











Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous. ‘They know that here is one catalyst that will 
not “gum up” the works because of unknown impurities or changes in analysis 
from one shipment to another. Where smooth operations depend upon uniform 
purity of the Aluminum Chloride, you can depend on Hooker. 

In Hooker Aluminum Chloride, too, you have a choice of three sizes from 
which you can select the one which will give you the best results. 

Fine Grind ......an unscreened material practically all passing 20 mesh. 

Coarse C ind ....unscreened, | mesh and finer containing 25 to 35°% finer 

than 20 mesh. 

Coarse Screened . .same as above screened to remove 20 mesh and finer. 
Hooker Aluminum Chloride is being used as a catalyst in many Friedel-Crafts 
syntheses, polymerization, isomerization and halogenation. Practically free from 
iron (0.05% max.) it is especially desirable in the preparation of derivatives for 
use in the manufacture of high octane gasoline, lubricants, synthetic rubber, 
dyes, varnishes and pharmaceuticals. 

Additional physical and chemical data on this important chemical are con- 
tained in Technical Data Sheet 714, sent when requested on your letterhead. 
Hooker’s Technical Staff is also available for consultation and help on the appli- 
cation of Aluminum Chloride and the other Hooker chemicals to your purposes. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Hooker Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous AlCl, 
Gray, crystalline solid in three sizes. 


NEGLOCHIAE WIE | cosa ciae ies Sg ans a dlaied mls aiaelen 133.3 

AN ALY Sis 
ASE RETONTS ATES 5 S's osc acn ahs a waren areas VA ae 98.5 % min. 
Ne OO er Oe re Noe ie ee 0.05°% max. 
Non-sublimables in air at 950° C.. oo. cces cee ces 1.5 % max, 








HOOKER CHEMICA 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York,N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 






Caustic Soda Paradichlorbenzene Muriatic Acid Chlorine Sodium Sulfide Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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New Dye Method For 
Testing Cotton Fiber 
Maturity Is Developed 


A differential dyeing procedure which 
demonstrates the maturity of cotton fibers has 
been developed in this country, it was an- 
nounced recently. The method is based on 
the facts that mature cotton fibers are thick- 
walled and immature ones thin-walled, and 
that thick- and thin-walled fibers take the 
same dyes differently and also take different 
dyes. The test is said to be made easily on un- 
processed cotton lint in laboratory or dye- 
house. 

A mixture of dyes of contrasting colors, red 
and green, and of different dyeing properties, 
is used with a standard method of dyeing. The 
thick-walled, or mature, fibers dye definitely 
red, whereas the thin-walled fibers, commonly 
called immature, dye a distinct green. As a 
result, differentiation is easy. 

The test may be used to test the progress 
of fiber development on seed, for comparing 
commercial cottons of different growth varie- 
ties, or to indicate to cotton mills certain lots 
of cotton which require special care. 





Copies of Illustrated 
U.S.I. Booklet Available 


An interesting 48-page booklet en- 
titled, “U.S.I. in the World of Chemis- 
try,” describing the use of U.S.I. chemi- 
cals in modern industry is now available. 

Full color pictures and charts show 
how solvents, alcohols, resins and other 
chemical building blocks are utilized 
in the everyday commodities of com- 
merce. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the New York office of U.S.I. on 
your letterhead. 











New Method Slashes 
Moisture Assay Time 


A method for the determination of moisture 
in certain bituminous mixtures which slashes 
almost three hours from standard analysis 
time has been developed by a mid-western 
government bureau. 

In this test, samples of a bituminous mix- 
ture are shaken with Solox, U.S.1.’s proprie- 
tary alcohol-type solvent, which is miscible 
in water. The resulting effect is manifested 
by a change in gravity of the Solox-water 
solution which may be determined by a sen- 
sitive hydrometer. Previously prepared curves 
are consulted to obtain the moisture value 
of the bituminous mixture. Accuracy is usu- 
ally plus or minus .1 to .3 per cent when the 
original material contains 4 per cent moisture 
or less. Time of analysis is stated to be 20 
minutes or less, compared with 2 to 3 hours 
by conventional methods. 

Solox is one of the most versatile and 
widely used of all solvents. It is finding an 
ever increasing market as a general solvent 
for innumerable industrial purposes. It has 
faster and better solvent power than com- 
pletely denatured alcohol, has a mild non- 
residual odor, and is readily available for 
any manufacturing or other lawful purpose 
with only minor restrictions. 





U.S.1. Boosts Diethyl Oxalate, 
Diethyl Carbonate Production 


Move is Made to Meet Increasing Demands for These Versatile 
Chemicals in Lacquer Formulations and Organic Syntheses 


Requirements for diethyl carbonate and diethyl oxalate, increasing steadily 
since the end of World War II, have made it necessary for U.S.I. to step up pro- 
duction of these versatile chemicals and to put plans into operation for expanding 





Claims New Process Will 
Develop Film in 15 Seconds 


A high-speed process for developing photo- 
graphic film that makes it possible to project 
an image on a screen only 15 seconds after a 
picture is taken was announced recently. 

The exposed film is treated with hot solu- 
tions in a special processing cup which re- 
stricts the liquids to a small circular area on 
the film. The process is carried out at approxi- 
mately 60°C., development requiring only 
three to four seconds and fixing six. The spent 
solutions are quickly removed by suction, and 
the nearly-dry developed and fixed film is fed 
into the projection system where an air-pres- 
sure gate completes the drying, cools the film, 
and holds it flat while it is being projected. 

If it is desired to project a positive rather 
than a negative, a strong dichromate bleach 
is used in place of the fixing bath, and reversal 
processing can be achieved in less than 10 
seconds. In a typical machine, the film is 
drawn through a series of tanks containing 
developing, rinsing, fixing, and washing solu- 
tions at a uniform rate so that a given portion 
of film remains in each bath about 5 seconds. 
Drying requires about 15 seconds. Total pro- 
cessing requires about 35 seconds and yields 
image quality comparable to that obtained in 
normal motion picture processing machines 
in 35 or more minutes, 








its manufacturing facilities. Diethyl carbonate 
is used in special-purpose lacquers and as a 
raw material for a wide variety of organic 
syntheses, Diethyl oxalate has found its great- 
est use in organic syntheses, but it also is 
employed today to extend and replace nitro- 
cellulose solvents. 


Diethyl Carbonate Has Many 
Applications 


Originally used for lacquers which require 
a pure neutral solvent—lacquer for radio tube 
cathodes is an example—diethyl carbonate is 
now employed in many diverse types of or- 
ganic syntheses. These range from manufac- 
ture of comparatively little-known compounds 
such as ammeline (2-hydroxy-4, 6-diamino-1, 3, 
5-triazine), to the preparation of pharmaceu- 
tically-important barbiturates. 

Diethyl carbonate may be employed in 
Claisen condensations to react with esters of 
aliphatic acids, with esters of aryl substituted 
aliphatic acids, and with ketones and cyanide 
derivatives. It may also be reacted with a 
Grignard reagent to give the next higher acid, 
and with primary and secondary amines to 
give the corresponding substituted ureas. 
Among the other products produced with the 
aid of diethyl carbonate are: sodium ethyl 
carbonate, urethan, urea and carbohydrazide. 

Diethyl carbonate is considered as nearly a 
neutral solvent as it is possible to make. It is 
a medium evaporating solvent, characterized 
by the desirable features of mild odor and 


(Continued on next page) 





High fidelity video reproduction is made possible by the new-type television camera said to be 
as sensitive as the human eye. To prevent current leakage, cathodes in the camera tubes are 
impregnated with a lacquer containing diethyl carbonate. 
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Diethyl Carbonate, Diethyl Oxalate 


(Continued 


high stability. It is useful wherever a pure 
neutral lacquer solvent is required. 


Diethyl Oxalate is Nitrocellulose Solvent 


Diethyl oxalate is an excellent solvent for 
nitrocellulose and has a slow evaporation rate. 
While its applications have previously been 
limited to specialized fields, due to its ten- 
dency to hydrolyze, it is now being used very 
successfully where special care is taken to 
eliminate all possible water from the formula- 
tion. It is recommended that, wherever pos- 
sible, diluents with high aromatic content be 
used, inasmuch as diethyl oxalate has a much 
higher dilution ratio with aromatic hydro- 
carbon diluents than it has with petroleum 
naphthas, 

Diethyl oxalate offers many possibilities in 
chemical syntheses. Here are a few typical 
examples: With ethyl acetate in the presence 
of sodium ethoxide (sodium ethylate) it yields 
ethyl sodium oxalacetate. With acetone in the 


from page 1) 


presence of sodium ethoxide, it yields xanth- 
ochelidonic acid ester (acetone dioxalic 
ester) from which the ethyl ester of cheli- 
donic acid may be obtained. Gamma-pyrone 
may in turn be obtained from this latter sub- 
stance. 

With zinc and alkyl iodides, it gives ethyl 
esters of dialkylglycolic acid. With sodium 
amalgam, the alcoholate of ethyl glyoxylate, 
diethyl oxomalonate, ethyl di-tartate, and the 
ethyl ester of desoxalic acid may be ob- 
tained, and by reacting with phenylhydrazine, 
the phenylhydrazone of ethyl glyoxylate. 

Electrolytic reduction gives ethyl glyoxylate. 
With sodium ethoxide and urea, it gives 
parabanic acid (oxalylurea). It is used to 
manufacture phenobarbital. With ortho-nitro- 
toluene and sodium ethoxide there results 
ethyl o-nitrophenylpyruvate. By distilling with 
an alcohol other than ethanol, the oxalic ester 
of the alcohol may be obtained through 
alcoholysis. 








HEAVIER POULTRY PRODUCED WITH 
FERMENTATION SOLUBLES IN BROILER FEED 





In raising broilers it is essential to produce 
the maximum quantity of poultry meat at the 
lowest possible feed cost. Listed below is a 
ration which has been recommended by a lead- 
ing university’s experimental station. It has 
been used with success by feed manufacturers 
and individual farmers. 


Ground yellow corn . .... . » 980 
Ground heavy oats ...... . 300 
Weest: ences Sw ok 6 ek i ce 
WR PRS 5 es Ge eo G0 2S OS 
. - . Sere 


| ea 


Abee S08t. Weel. 2s oe: * e's BOO 
EE ee oe ee 
Fish meal .. eee 100 


Manganese sulphate . ...... 4% 
Fermentation solubles (80 micrograms 

riboflavin per gram)** . ... . 25 
Dried milk product*** eee 
Ground limestone or oyster shell . . . 25 
Bonemeal or defluorinated rock 

NUNNUR 8a 50a <5. au ee te 
ON AED eee Soe og ae ane ae 


60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW 


ALCOHOLS 
Amy 


Ethanol 


Specially D 


*Super 
*Solox prop 

*ANSOLS 
Ansol M 
Anso PR 


Vitamin A and D feeding oil or its 
equivalent (400 units D per gram) . 4 


*Corn gluten meal or other vegetable pro- 
tein meal such as peanut meal. Additional 
soy bean meal may be substituted when 
other vegetable protein are not available. 


**U.S.I. manufactures Curbay BG, a dried 
fermentation soluble product which con- 
tains 80 micrograms of riboflavin per 
gram of material. 


***This may be omitted if riboflavin or ribo- 
flavin substitutes are available. U.S.I. of- 
fers two natural riboflavin products in its 
line: U.S.I. Riboflavin Concentrate No. 85 
(85%) and U.S.I. Riboflavin Mixture 


No. 1 (1 gram per ounce). 
New Seed-Disinfectant 
A new chemical seed-disinfectant, said to 


control insects that attack seeds in storage, 
has been announced. 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


A photosensitive glass, which is said to tf 

capable of receiving permanent colored phot 

graphic prints with three-dimensional effect 

has been announced. (No. 224 
USI 


A new-type spark-resistant flooring, used du 
ing the war in munition plants and gun-turret 
is said to be static conductive. (No. 225) 


USI 


A new synthetic detergent, can be used on a 
types of washables in both hard and soft water 
according to the manufacturer. (No. 226) 


USI 


To measure moisture in any substance, a direct- 
reading electronic moisture meter has been 
placed on the market. It is said to provide the 
percentage of water automatically in 15 seconds. 
(No. 227) 

USI 


A new anti-corrosive finish, aimed at protecting 

metal, wood, and concrete against moistur« 

acids, and other disintegrating elements, is 

claimed to dry by evaporation and to be free of 

paint odors. (No, 228) 
USI 


A true-polyvinyl chloride paste-forming resin, 
claimed to be the first of its type to be made 
in this country, is said to eliminate the neces- 
sity for heavy and expensive equipment in coat- 

(No. 229) 
USI 


To fray-proof rugs, a new rubber-like compound 

has been developed, which the makers say is 

waterproof and can be applied to any type of 

rug. (No. 230) 
USI 


A polystyrene that withstands boiling for short 
periods of time and has other improved physical 
and chemical properties has been developed. 
It is claimed to have an unlimited color range. 
(No. 231) 

USI 


A new non-flammable paint remover is rapid 

requires no neutralizing after-use, and contains 

a plastic retarder to keep the remover on up- 

right and overhead surfaces, according to the 

manufacturer. (No. 232) 
USI 


To improve leather quality, a new coating for 
chrome- and vegetable-tanned leathers is being 
marketed. It is said to reduce shrinkage and to 
provide added smoothness in grain. (No. 233) 


USI 
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being Resinous Chlorinated Paraffin 
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223) | FOR THESE SUGGESTED USES 


CHEMICALLY INERT 


HIGHLY ADHESIVE 


Diamond Chlorowax is now being used 
to improve many products. Here are 
a few typical suggested applications: 
Interior and exterior paints—varnishes 


NON-TOXIC 


and lacquers—wood impregnation— 
textile coatings—paper coatings— 


ee ea a met 2 


WATER RESISTANT 


=o 


printing inks—glues and adhesives, 
and there are many others. Have 
you tried it in your formula? 


FLAME R 


cog e Fe EE 


Contents of Drum 250 Lbs. 


ESISTANT 


a i 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA., and Everywhere 


For data on Chlorowax and its many 
uses, send for this revised bulletin 
today. 
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AVAILABLE IN TANK CARS AND DRUMS PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Specific Gravity a0 
: " Boiling Point (Feo 
A highly versatile intermediate. Its olefinic double bond = 98h Point (open 


and hydroxyl group may be reacted separately or 
simultaneously to form a host of useful compounds 


/20°C., 
mm) , 
Cup) . 
(closed cup) 

dex, N20. 


Refractive In ie’ 


. 
. 
e e 


Aqueoy Complete! misej A 
Solutions Po aoa belting rt a 
THE REACTIVITY of Ally] Alcohol, either as an we ne 72 
alcohol or an olefin, is considerably greater in most ¥! alcoho} 
cases than that of saturated primary alcohols or 
simple olefins. Therefore a larger number of Sp 
derivatives are more readily obtainable. : ECIF ICATIONS 
urity 


: Specific G 
DIRECT DERIVATIVES of Ally! Alcohol include Color (p 


oxidation and reduction products, chlorohydrins, Water atinum-cobalt scale) 
ethers, polymers, and esters of a variety of 
organic and inorganic acids. 


ravity ( 20°/20°¢ “egies pe t ch 
F © .855 


Distillation Range 


RESINOUS POLYMERS are among its most 

important derivatives. Esters of dibasic acids 

or of acids containing conjugated double bonds 

readily polymerize in the presence of suitable 

catalysts. These polymers vary from viscous Among the many other 


liquids to clear, hard thermosetting plastics. Shell Chemical products 
are Allyl Chloride, Epi- 
chlorohydrin, Glycerol 
Dichlorohydrin, Acetone 
A request on your business letterhead will and Diacetone Alcohol 


bring a copy of Technical Book SC: 46-32. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 ° 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Los Angeles * Houston « St. Louis + Chicago * Cleveland * Boston « Detroit 


® 
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: THE MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


For Your Information: Newsletter 
August 1, 1947. 


Two new modified styrene type polymers, not previously made on a commercial 
scale, will be introduced in the near future by the Enjay Co,, chemical market- 
: ing affiliate of Standard 0il of New Jersey. To be known as S+Polymers they hold 
535 promise as films for wrapping fruits and perishable packaged foods. Such sheet 








0°F polymers have high elasticity, low vapor and gas permeability, do not require 
2°F lasticizers. Other prospective uses: electrical insulation, 
133 including papers), molded plastics. 
H20, 
* eet 
e at 
fo by | : 

’ Within the next few weeks the Koppers Co, will reveal its intention to 
make alkyl phenols and monochlorobenzene. The former will be lars at the 
company's Oil City facilities, the latter at the Kobuta Works... 

“. Worth keeping an eye on are developments now taking place in the 

55 fluorine chemistry. P ja Salt ct has recently expanded 

15 its fluorine-producing facilities, will soon begin. to market chlorine tri- 

% fluoride. Also on the Pennsalt agenda: metallic polyfluorides, including salts 
ne of cobalt, silver and mercury. Incidentally, another new fluorine derivative, 

ne bromine trifluoride is also being introduced by Harshaw Chemical Co, 

f At least three large petroleum companies are now busy working on the de- 

velopment of processes for separating aromatics from petroleum fractions by 
means of silica gel adsorption. Official announcements can be expected early 
next year, 

| * ket & 


ie 


Some major changes in the character of the geroso) insecticide business are 
in the offing as a result of developments in low-pressure propellants. Hitherto 
some 80 per cent of bug bomb sales have been in the hands of four companies and 
the high initial capital investment required has discouraged many concerns from 
entering the field. Now, with low-cost, simply-filled containers being offered 


N (Crown Can and Continental Can have released models, American Can will make an 
announcement shortly) there will be many more companies marketing aerosols next 
season. One concern now eyeing the prospects and expected to put in a bid for 


18 @ share of the business: Sherwin-"illiams. 


oit 
Packagers of detergent specialties have been particularly active in recent 
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weeks seeking tie-ins with manufacturers of washing machines, dishwashers, etc. 
Latest entrant in the field is Detergents, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, which is selling 
its product through appliance stores. Tradenamed ALI. it is basically Monsanto's 


Sterox, is endorsed by Westinghouse. 


For the last year the New England Lime Co. has been quietly operating a 
pilot Fluosolid process lime unit, is now planning commercial utilization of this 
vnique process developed by the Dorr Co. Also being investigated by Dorr: Fluosolid 


reduction of hematite to magnetite. One of the big steel makers is following de- 
velopments closely. 


%* ERE 


Another chemical, previously sold only in cylinders, is now ready to move 
into the ranks of tank car commodities, Solvay recently gained approval from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to ship nitrosyl ch}Poride in tanks. Such move- 
ments will be made in nickel-lined cars, . 


Official comments will not be forthcoming for a full year, and possibly two, 
but a leading 011 company is now laying plans to manufacture naphthalene from 
petroleum. Whether the navhthalene will be marketed as such, or used as the bese 


for further chemical manufacture, has not as yet been decided. 


* eH H 


Perhaps it- highlights a trend: Two sizable new starch units now being built, 
one by A, E, Staley and the other by Corn Products Refining Co., will use cen- 
trifugels for starch-gluten separation rather than the age-old tabling method. 
Significantly, Staley is replacing all its tabling facilities with centrifugals. 


American Maize Products Co., which has recently boosted output of Maco, its 
whole-corn protein, is setting out to cultivate new outlets. Previously sold 
mainly as a protective colloid -- largely for emlsion paints -- the company is 
getting ready to exploit Maco's properties as an anti-slip agent for self-polish- 


ing waxes (to compete with shellac), as a waterproof sizing for wool, and as a 
competitor for casein in coated papers. 


HeReEER 
Here and There: 


Benzonitrile, being pilot-planted by Socony-Vacuum 0i1 Co., is only the 
first of a series of aromatic and aralkyl nitriles Socony intends to make from 
alkyl aromatics and ammonia ... Long on the experimental list, polyviny] formal 

will soon be placed on the market ... Genera] Chemical is entering the 
rodenticide field, has begun to manufacture Antu ... Soon to be distributed 
nationally by a major specialty maker is a spray containing chlordane and 
specifically compounded to curb cockroach infestations. Incidentally, chlordane 
(sold under the tradenames of Velsicol 1068 and Octa-Klor) is attracting at- 
tention as an agent for combatting livestock parasites such as ticks, lice and 
grubs ... Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co..will bring in its new unit for making 
resins, based on cashew nut oil, within the next few weeks ... American Enka 


will complete a $25 million rayon plant, built by H, K, Ferguson Co., late 
this year. Rated output: 20 mijlion pounds of tire yarn annually. 


f{, Siiteo 
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Whittaker minerals, colors, pigments, serve 
countless industries in countless ways. In serving each, 


Whittaker gains perspective the better to serve all. 
This diversified yet complete experience is an extra you receive 


from Whittaker. It is tangible in Whittaker’s service, which goes 
far beyond the supplying of quality products to exact specifications. 


It is your assurance that Whittaker products will bring satisfaction complete. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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MINERALS, COLORS 
_PIGMENTS 


BARYTES + BENTONITE CALCIUM CARBONATE ° CIUM 
EARTH COLORS - FELDSPAR FILTERING EARTHS LINT 

HYDRO MAGMA - NFUSORIAL EARTH . KAOLIN + ; 

| ATE ° MAGNESIUM STEARATE ° MARBLE 

, - ROITENSTONE 





Hk 


ATOMITE + BARIUM SULFATE 

DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 
HYDRATED LIME 

o> diel: ° MAGNESIUM 

. QUARTZ 


ASBESTOS 
D&C COLORS - 
GYPSUM 


ALUMINIUM STEARATE 
fay Aen 
LASS = 
* MAGNESIUM 
PYROPHYLLITE 
STRIPS 


ALBATEX 

CALCIUM SULFATE CHALK 

EARTH + GRAPHITE GILSONITE 

MAGNESITE MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 

DUST . tier Wes 10101, 18) OCHRES ° 

SERICITE + SIENNAS SILEX SILICA TERRAZZ 
. VENETIAN RED VIENNA LIME 


UMBERS 


RO 
. MAGNESIUM HYDROXIDE 
PLASTER OF PARIS PUMICE STONE ° 
SLATE + SOAPSTONE «+ TALC ° TERRA ALBA 
* VOLCANIC ASH . VOLCLAY . WHITING YELLOW OX 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF A BUILDING BOOM 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, Editor 


CONSTRUCTION, BELATEDLY, IS PICKING UP SPEED. There 
are signs that the long-heralded postwar building boom 
is beginning to fight its way out from under the smother- 
ing burdens of high costs, materials shortages, govern- 
ment regulations, archaic methods, and union feather- 
bedding. When it does, the effect is bound to be felt in 
the many branches of the chemical process industries 
whose products eventually find their end utilization in 
construction activities of various sorts. 

That, of course, takes in a broad area. Glass, cement, 
gypsum products, protective coatings, plywood adhe- 
sives, roofing and _ floor coverings (and their various 
components and ingredients) are only among the more 
obvious. Less apparent but equally involved are the 
chemical processing materials used by the steel, non- 
ferrous metals, lumber, electrical, metal fabricating and 
similar industries. And on top of these are the many 
chemical materials required in the manulacture oi the 
interior furnishings for the new structures. 


But while there are numerous impedimenta, as 11¢11- 
tioned above, that the building industry is still trying 
to throw off in order to move its boom into high gear, 
they all manifest themselves, as far as the customers 
are concerned, in the single item of high prices. \s a 
matter of fact, a number of building industry spokesmen 
feel that if they can only achieve price stabilization, and 
not necessarily price reductions, there will be a sizable 
release of deferred demand. ‘People are coming to 
realize that you cannot expect to buy goods in 1947 
at 1941 prices,” one builder commented, “but at the 
same time they are reluctant to start a building that may 
cost them from 20% to 50% more than the original 
estimate by the time it is finished.” 

It is clear that the golden key to what should by all 
odds be the greatest construction boom this nation has 
ever seen lies in getting prices down into a range that 
a waiting market is able and willing to pay. 

In this job the chemical process industries can play 
a part. Not nearly as large a part, of course, as the 
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construction industry itself, for the greatest part of the 
cost of building is still for erection labor. But any de 
creases in prices of materials will certainly hasten, and 
ultimately extend, the benefits of a building boom. 


While the chemical industry, and to a lesser degree 
all of the process industries, have long been noted for 
their success in lowering the costs and prices of their 
products through research and technological advance, 
the present situation in building materials offers perhaps 
the greatest opportunity for immediate realization of 
expanded markets through price reductions that has ever 
heen presented. 

ven so, the temptation will be great to take the smug 
attitude. If the market is so great and so eager, why 
should [ not be able to get my share without reducing 
prices, without spending money for research and mod 
ernization ? 

The answer is simply that such was never the way to 
profits and growth, and it will be no more so in a good 
market than in a poor one. Many competing building 
materials and many competing makers of such materials 
already have their eves on the coming boom, Those 
who have prepared and are spending wise seed money 
in. an effort to lower prices or increase the utility of their 
products are the ones who will be riding the crest, At 
the same time they will be contributing their bit to 
bring modern housing, through the channels of private 
enterprise, to the people who need it. 


Government By The People 


foundation Bill 
on the ground that it would “vest the determination of 


THE PRESIDENT VETOED the Science 
vital national policies, the expenditure of large public 
funds, and the administration of important Government 
functions in a group of individuals who would be essen- 
tially private citizens.” In other words, a political czar 
is better qualified to direct the national science program 
than is a group of the nation’s top scientists. 





Why do we call it 
the “NEWS”? 


Because the news comes from the four 
points of the compass. The word “news” 
was coined from the initial letters of 
North, East, West and South. 
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LEANER DAYS FOR ETHYLENE? 


Higher prices for hydrocarbon raw materials and new pro- 
cesses for ethanol and acetaldehyde production portend a pause 
in the present expansion of ethylene capacity. 


FOUR months’ successful operation of 
a new process for ethylene recovery by 
Dow Chemical Co. adds another episode 
to a long and significant chronicle. It 
started in 1923, when Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. used ethylene for 
the production of ethylene glycol at a 
small unit at Clendenin, W. Va. The 
following year commercial operations be- 
gan at one of the firm’s present locations, 
S. Charleston, W. Va. 

Dow’s new unit, installed at Midland, 
Mich., by the Foster-Wheeler Corp., util- 
izes the Hypersorption process, developed 
by the Union Oil Co. of California. The 
hydrocarbon gases are fractionated by a 
bed of activated carbon moving counter- 
current to the gases which 
separated. The operation of the unit is 
analagous to a continuous distillation 
with rectification, the moving bed of car- 
bon replacing the liquid reflux in the sys- 
Proper operation of the adsorption 


are to be 


tem. 
“stil” on hydrocarbon gases enables cuts 
mice Ce. Ce made. The 
lighter components come off at the top 
of the column, the 
ponents are selectively adsorbed by the 
Side stream cuts 


etc., to be 


while heavier com- 
moving bed of carbon. 


can also be made as in the usual dis- 


tillation column. 


From Small Beginnings 


Commercial utilization of ethylene 
dates back only twenty-three years. In 
that short space of time it has advanced 
from a chemical nonentity to a point 
where it might well be dubbed the most 
important raw material for the produc- 
tion of aliphatic chemicals. It is the basis 
of 60,000,000 gallons of ethanol and 250,- 
000,000 pounds of ethylene glycol per year 
and is the raw material for the produc- 
tion of ethylene dichloride, ethyl chloride 
and a host of other products. 


A  liquefaction-distillation procedure 
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was used by Carbide in its first ethylene 
unit, as was the case for all succeeding 
plants until 1943. Then the Lummus Co. 
installed the first absorption-desorption 
unit as an integral part of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s recently destroyed styrene 
plant at Texas City, Texas. Essentially 
the same process is to be used in the new 
plant now under construction for Mon- 
santo by the Leonard Construction Co. 

Two other absorption-desorption units 
are now under construction: the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. installation 
at Orange, Texas, due on stream the first 
of the year, and that of the Jefferson 
Chemical Co. at Port Arthur, Texas, due 
in September. 


From West Virginia to Texas 


The first ethylene production plant 


utilized natural gas, abounding in the 
West Virginia area, as the raw material. 
Most of the recent units similarly use 
propane as the feed stock. The exceptions 
are Jefferson’s plant, which draws crack- 
ing gases from the adjacent Texas Co. 
refinery, and the recently announced 
Ethyl Corp. plant at Baton Rouge, La., 
which draws refinery gases from the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. Shell 
Chemical Co. at Houston, Texas, employs 
both propane cracking and refinery off- 
gases in its new liquefaction-distillation 


unit now being erected by Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corp. 
All ethylene units built during the 


thirties utilize petroleum refinery gases, 
because the offgases from vapor phase 
cracking contain a large percentage of 
ethylene. The first (in 1935) to use this 
“by-product” was Carbide’s plant at Whit- 
ing, Ind., which utilized the permanent 
gases from the adjacent Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) refinery. Carbide’s second unit 
was established in 1940 taking gases from 
the refinery of the Pan American Petro- 
leum and Transport Co., a Standard of 
Indiana subsidiary. Refinery gases from 
Standard of Louisiana’s cracking oper 





ETHANOL AT BATON ROUGE: In the offing, crossroads. 











ations are used as the raw material for 
Ethyl Corp.’s first ethylene unit at Baton 
Rouge. This unit was constructed by 
the American Locomotive Co. before its 
division was disbanded 


process design 


just before the war. Refinery gases are 
also the raw material for ethanol produc- 
tion by Standard of Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge. 

Propane makes up the primary charg- 
ing stock of the ethylene units of Dow 
at Midland, and at Freeport and Velasco, 
constructed for 
the Koppers Co. at Pa.; and 
the Southern California Gas Co. at Wil- 
mington, Cal. Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. at Wyandotte, Mich., will not pro- 


Texas; the unit being 


Kobuta, 


duce pure ethylene but will chlorhydrinate 
a mixture of ethylene and propylene pro- 
duced by the cracking of propane. A later 
hydrolysis gives the principal end-product, 
a mixture of ethylene and propylene gly- 


cols. 


No Long Term Contracts 

large petroleum refiners 
are not eager to enter into long-term con 
tracts for the sale of 


\t present, 
propane—usually 
considered the most desirable raw mate- 
rial for cracking to ethylene—at levels 
which would enable chemical manufac 
turers to enter end-product markets at 
today’s prices. The price of propane has 


increased 33 per cent within the past 


vear. It is reported that many refineries 


have appreciable quantities of ethane 
available for dehydrogenation to ethylene, 
but only a few of the larger ones have 
sufficient quantities to warrant a_ plant 
There are also very 


ethane in the 


of economic size. 
appreciable quantities of 
natural gas obtained from certain areas, 
but the cost of its separation for crack- 
ing purposes precludes its use at present 
price levels. 

The principal reason for this sudden 
apparent shortage of propane is the bur- 
both 
for household use and for enriching city 


geoning demand for “bottled” gas 


gas supplies. There should be enough 
propane for the long haul, at least, but 
quotations appear to have advanced to 
a permanently higher level—a level which 
is too high to warrant manufacture of 
ethylene for many of its major uses with 
the present price structure and excessive 
cost of new plant construction. 
Another problem is the necessity on 
the part of petroleum refineries to con- 
serve all hydrocarbon raw _ materials 
which might economically be transformed 
into high octane motor fuel. Some ex- 
perts contend that propane would be use- 
trans- 


too high. In 


maintain the 
would be 


ful, while others 
formation cost 
any event, the fact that Ethyl Corp. is 
expenditure of $20,000,000 
Baton 


planning an 


for plant expansion at Rouge, 


coupled with the recent publicity ac- 
corded the proposed General Motors en- 
gine with a 12-1 compression ratio, may 
indicate some fire behind the smoke. 
Another 


view is that liquid injection 
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engines, with their lower octane require- 
ments, are not too far over the horizon. 
Engines of this type were used on Ger- 
little 
interest in their production, other than 


man aircraft during the war but 
that of the Tucker Corp., has been ex- 
hibited in the United States. 


Demand Uncertainties 


In addition to the uncertainty surround- 
ing the price of hydrocarbon raw mate- 
rials, there exists an equal if not greater 
question as to the price and adequacy 
ot supply of some of ethylene’s major 
next few 
A major question presents itself: 


end-use products during the 
years. 
At what price can pure ethanol be re- 
covered as a co-product of the Fischer- 
Tropsch process? Two plants utilizing 
this process are reported to be under way 


at this time, each capable of producing 


ture, formaldehyde, prepared by the oxi- 
dation of methanol, react$ with a mixturé 
of carbon monoxide and water to produce 
(hydroxyacetic ) 


esterified 


glycollic acid. This is 


then with methanol and_ the 
methyl ester hydrogenated at a high pres 
sure to regenerate the methanol and 
form the desired ethylene glycol. 

It has reported that 
ethylene oxide is much freer in supply 
It would appear, then, that there should 
be a plentiful supply when the plants oi 
Jefferson, Wyandotte, and Dow (at Sar 


nia, Ontario) 


been recently 


production withi 
Under conditions 
there is little likelihood of expansion for 


begin 


the next year. such 
some time to come. 
Polyethylene promises to be a_ larg: 
consumer of ethylene. But it appears that 
there will be no immediate demand _ fo: 
new plant capacity 


when the presen 





ETHYLENE AT SARNIA: Outgrowth of a nonentity. 


about 8,000,000 gallons per year. Con- 
struction has begun on the Carthage Hy- 
McAllen, 


driven for the 


Inc., plant at Texas, 
while stakes 
unit of the Stanolind Oil and Gas Co., 


a subsidiary of Standard of Indiana, at 


drocc |, 


have been 


Hugoton, Kansas. 

Selling prices as low as 15¢ per gallon 
have been mentioned for ethanol from 
this source, while other comments stoutly 
maintain that it will b: 
separate the multiplicity of products on 


\ithough this pro- 


impossible to 


any economic basis. 
duction is probably some time off, present 
producers are, to phrase it mildly, con- 
Also, the potentiality of this 
supply is a deterrent to any further util- 
ization of the ethylene process for in- 
from 
It is extremely unlikely that these 


cerned. 


creased capacity of ethanol pro- 
pane. 
plants will force existing competition “to 
the wall,” but it is generally conceded 
that they will probably handle any fur- 
ther demands for ethanol. 

Ethylene remains unchallenged as the 
major raw material for the production 
of ethylene glycol, although DuPont, at 
Belle, W. Va., is successfully operating 
a process based on carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. At high pressure and tempera- 


DuPont and Carbide projects are con 
pleted. 


Air Steps In 


The foregoing comment on the ad 
quacy of ethanol capacity is fortified by 
the present and future large productiot 
of acetaldehyde and its reaction products 
via direct oxidation of liquefied petroleun 
gases. Small quantities of acetaldehyde 
have been produced by the Cities Servic 
Oil Co. at its Tallant, Okla., plant for 
some years. However, the major products 
of this plant are methanol and formalde 
hyde. Acetaldehyde production by direct 
oxidation did not become a major facto! 
market 


until operations wert 


started at the Celanese Corp. plant at 


in the 
3ishop, Texas. Celanese is still expand 
ing its multi-million dollar unit, centere 
around the production of acetaldehyd 
and other oxygenated derivatives (by al! 
oxidation) of liquefied petroleum gases 
other oxygenated products 
produced at the same time give rise t 


The many 


difficult separation problems, but ethanol 
formerly the largest source of acetalce 
hyde, is no longer king. 

McCarthy 


ation of a 


Chemical Company's oper- 


somewhat similar 
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Winnie; Texas, is still some distance 
ahead; nevertheless it provides a specific 
worry for present producers. 
difference 


those of Celanese is that McCarthy plans 


A major 
between its operations and 
to employ pure oxygen as the oxidizing 
agent instead of air. 

The possibility ot producing ethylene 
by the Wolff process as a co-product 
with acetylene must be 
must the Catarole process (CI, 
1947, pg. 226) 
by Petro Chemicals, Ltd., in England. 
Both crack hydrocarbons at 
an extremely high temperature—700-900 
C. in the Catarole process and about 
1200° C. in the Wolff process. 

One must be chary of predicting the 


considered as 
Feb., 
which is being installed 


processes 


future of a raw material whose tentacles 
reach out into so many different indus- 
tries and 
many variables. 
subject to modification by 


whose cost depends upon so 
Any conclusion, too, is 
possible ex- 
pansion for purposes where no competing 
product can step in—for example poly- 
ethylene. The present outlook, however, 
is that while existing plants will be oper 
ating at a profitable level for some time 
to come, there is little prospect for the 
construction of any new units until the 
price of propane settles down and_ the 
lines of battle between the various meth 
ods of producing ethanol and acetaldehyde 


become a little less hazy. 


TWO DOUBLE BONDS 


Vinyl cyclohexene is a new diolefin 
which Koppers Co. is producing in 
tank-car lots. 


A TEXTBOOK chemical has become a 
commercial reality with Koppers’ offering 
of vinyl cyclohexene-3 in tank-car lots. 

This compound, containing two double 
bonds, is reactive towards a great variety 
of chemical reagents. It oxidizes, for ex- 
ample, to a polycarboxylic acid useful in 
the manufacture of alkyd resins. Esters 
of the acid, moreover, are promising as 
plasticizers for synthetic resins and plas 
tics. These are the markets which Kop 
pers is exploring most actively. 

Belying its chemical reactivity is the 
fact that vinyl cyclohexene does not poly 
merize readily, as do many vinyl com 
pounds. It may be stored under normal 
conditions, and the commercial product 
contains no inhibitor. 

Koppers has offered the material be 
fore, but the big news is the scale of 
output: It is available now in tank-car 
lots at 15c¢ per Ib. 

The chemical is obtained as a_ by 
product of synthetic rubber manufacture. 
Some butadiene dimerizes to vinyl cyclo 
hexene, which is recovered with the un- 
reacted styrene. Koppers recovers the 
vinyl cyclohexene in the course of puri- 
fying re-run styrene monomer. 
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NEMESIS FOR GERMS 


Sterilization of air by glycol vapor 
moves out of the speculative stage, 
assumes significant commercial 
stature. 


THERE’S something new in the air these 
days in a number of hospitals, labora- 
tories and office buildings. It is an in- 
visible, odorless, innocuous glycol vapor 
which may prove to be as important to 
the nation’s health as pasteurization of 
milk and chlorination of drinking water. 
It augurs lower industrial absentee rates, 
simplification of some pharmaeutical pro- 
duction problems, and—to be crassly com 
mercial—a market for triethylene glycol 
of astronomical poundage. These are but 
a few of the implications of recent air 
sterilization developments — developments 
which are taking air sterilization out of 
the hands of the medical profession and 
moving it into the purview of chemical 
engineering. 


A Lucky Accident 

Of course, the idea of sterilizing, or dis- 
infecting, air to minimize or eliminate the 
spread of airborne infections is not new. 
The eminent surgeon, Dr. Joseph Lister, 
insisted on carbolic spraying of operating 
theatres some eighty years ago. Since 
then dozens of chemicals, including hypo 
chlorite, hexylresorcinol and numerous 
organics, have been tested. But it was 
not until 1939 that a lucky accident pointed 
up the germicidal promise of several gly 
cols, launched extensive investigations by 
the military, and resulted in the forma 
tion of a new company, Air Purification 
Service, Inc., which is now pioneering 
commercialization of glycol air steriliza- 
tion systems. 

As it exists today, air disinfection is 
linked to air conditioning. But the link 
was forged inadvertently. 


Corrosion Conquered 

Ever since air conditioning systems em- 
ploying chemical dehumidification came 
into being engineers have wrestled with 
Most such systems 
involve contacting the air stream 
calcium chloride, 


corrosion problems. 
with 
calcium bromide, the 
corresponding lithium salts, or mixtures 
of such chloride and bromide solutions. 
\nd such agents are more than mildly 
( orrosive 

Thus it was that Research Corp., ear- 
deep in the air conditioning business, set 
out to find a dehumidifying compound 
which would be as affective as the chlor- 
ide-bromides but free from their short 
comings. Glycerine, ethylene glycol, die- 
thylene 


glycol, triethylene 


propylene glycol 


glycol and 
appeared to hold the 
most promise. But there were economics 
to be considered. None of these materials 
could be reconcentrated without entailing 
high losses. And it was not until just be- 


fore the war that Joe Spiselman, who 





O. H. ROBERTSON: No resorcinol was just 
as good. 


was then with Research Corp. and now is 
an official of Air 
solved the problem 


Purification Service, 
He devised a simple 
effective regenerator which rendered the 
use of glycol dehumidifiers practical 


Banker's Bewilderment 


The first triethylene glycol for air 


control was installed at 


sank for 
Everything 


humidification 
the Seamen’s 
York, in 1939. 
smoothly for a year. 


Savings, New 
proceedec 
One day bank ot 
ficials, scrutinizing absentee figures, were 
amazed to see that employee absences hac 
dropped from the previous year’s 965 t 
496. They 
Was it possible that the glycol systen 


telephoned Research Cory 
had caused this remarkable improvement 
Research Corp. discounted the idea, but 
their curiosity was aroused 

Concurrently, Dr. O. H. Robertson of 
the University of Chicago had _ beet 
checking on work done in England during 
the blitz. The British, fearful of epidemic: 
arising from crowded air raid shelters, had 
sprayed these havens with hexylresorcino! 
in water. However, water sprays evapo 
rated rapidly so they switched to propy 
lene glycol as a longer-life vehicle. D: 
Robertson decided to determine how low 
a concentration of resorcinol would be a1 
effective germicide. He started with 10 
percent, gradually decreased to zero. The 
spray containing no resorcinol was. stil] 
a potent germicide ! 

The day Research Corp. heard of Roi 
ertson’s experiments, several of their m: 
flew to Chicago. It added up. The S« 


men’s Bank enigma was explained 


Military Interest 
Shortly thereafter Dr 

named to head the U. 

sion on Air Borne 


Robertson was 
S. Army’s Commis 
Infections. Prompt! 
he enlisted the aid of Research Corp. anc 
during the next few years glycol units 
were installed at several Army barracks 
and hospitals. (Although both propylene 
and triethylene 


glycol are good gern 


icides the latter is much more economical! 
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from a use standpoint, due to differences 
in vapor pressure and molecular weight. ) 
In all cases the incidence of air borne in- 
fections was cut markedly. 


A New Enterprise 

So it was that at the conclusion of the 
war several Research Corp. engineers dis- 
cussed future plans with the company’s 
president, effected an arrangement where- 
by they would set up a separate, unre- 
lated corporation to promote glycol air 
disinfection. Headed by Frederick R. 
Weaver they pooled their resources to 
form Air Purification Service, Inc. 

In recent months Mr. Weaver and his 
associates have been busy installing glycol 
units for a number of industrial concerns. 
On the list at present are: Johnson & 
Johnson, Parke Davis, Merck & Co. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, and Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Two of the 
more interesting facets are these: Part 
of Metropolitan’s main office is glycol- 
treated, part, as a control, is not. None 
of its employees knows that the experi- 
ment is under way and Metropolitan is 





FREDERICK R. WEAVER: Absent bankers 


forged the link. 


watching the tests closely with a keen eye 
on actuarial tables. Merck is utilizing gly- 
col in several processing rooms in its 
streptomycin plant, for there is much evi- 
dence to suggest that such air disinfection 
is of prime value in minimizing antibiotic 
contaminations. 


Low Cost 

The cost of glycol air treatment is 
reasonable. One small vaporizer, measur- 
ing only 15 inches on a side, can handle 
a 250,000 cubic-foot building, or supply 
sterilized air for 1500 people on a basis 
of 10 c.f.m. fresh air make-up. Cost of 
glycol for a year’s operation; approxi- 
mately $100. 

Right now Air Purification is planning 
to tackle schools, hospitals and theaters. 
(Sterilant for a 500-pupil school would 
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cost about $30 per year.) But school 
boards move slowly and the best prospe¢t 
is theaters. Already one national chain is 
negotiating for installations, feels that 
thereby it may be able to avoid box of- 
fice losses which cold and flu “epidemics” 
cause. Too often do they smart from pub- 
lic authorities’ warnings—“‘Keep away 
from theaters”—when colds are prevalent. 


In the Offing 


In the offing, too, is a home unit. It has 
already been designed and indications are 
that it will sell for less than $10. Such a 
small household evaporator would use only 
a few gallons of glycol annually. But even 
a few pounds per annum per family, mul- 
tiplied by the millions of families who are 
potential customers, can mean a tremen- 
dous poundage of triethylene. 


PHILIPPINE REVIVAL 


With military reconstruction bring- 
ing in U. S. dollars, the Philippines 
are buying more chemicals. 


THOUGH their requirements are not 
large, the Philippine Islands have always 
—except during World War II-—de- 
pended on the United States for chemicals. 
This year is no exception. But what makes 
it different from other years is that the 
little Pacific republic, as a result of U. S. 
Government spending for military recon- 
struction, has moved up into a position 
among the top five countries of the world 
in size of U. S. dollar balances. 


This situation is already being reflected 
*n our chemical exports to the Philippines. 
In 1938 we shipped $8,619,625 worth of 
chemicals to the Islands, with explosives 
($1,741,624) the largest single group and 
medicinals ($1,637,045) next. By last 
vear, according to the Joint Philippine- 
American Finance Commission, chemical 
imports from the U. S. were at the ten 
million dollar mark, although Philippine 
agricultural and industrial activity had 
recovered to only about 85 per cent of 
its 1938 level. The distribution, however, 
was entirely different from prewar. Ex- 
plosives were practically zero, medicinals 
had quadrupled to $6,818,991, specialties 
doubled to $1,211,223, and sorely-needed 
fertilizer had fallen to a tenth of its 1937 
figure of $1,101,419. 

Further overall increases are indicated 
by the Joint Commission’s report for the 
first quarter of 1947, which showed spe- 
cialties (for the quarter) at $905,651, in- 
dustrial chemicals at $592,415, and fer- 
tilizers at $220,187. 

Meanwhile, however, mindful of the fact 
that U. S. spending in the Islands will 
sometime taper off, the Commission has 
laid out a controlled imports program call- 
ing for limitations on non-essential con- 
sumer goods (including fancy soaps, hair 
tonics and perfumes) to prevent squander- 
ing of easy dollars. 


FIBER BONUS 


Masonite Corporation is now sal- 
vaging former waste by-products re- 
sulting from fiberboard manufacture, 
turning them into useful materials. 


WHEN Masonite Corporation explodes 
wood with steam at 1200 psi pressure to 
obtain the raw material for fiberboard, 
the wood structure is blown apart with 
a vengeance. Acetic and formic acids are 
formed which solubilize the major por- 
tion of the hemicellulose. Part of the 
wood fiber, moreover, is blown into bits 
small enough to pass a 200-mesh screen. 


The fiber suitable for board manufac- 
ture is the pig, but these soluble and 
super-fine fractions are the squeal. This 
squeal, raucous and unpleasing in the past, 
may become music in Masonite’s ear. Ré- 
covery equipment has been installed to 
salvage the heretofore waste materials, 
and markets are actively being sought. 


The soluble hemicellulose fraction con- 
sists of about 75 per cent wood sugars 
(of which a third is free sugar, two- 
thirds sugar anhydrides convertible to 
sugars by mild hydrolysis), and the bal- 
ance is lignin (about 10 per cent), tannin 
(about 5 per cent), uronic anhydride and 
other complex resins and gums. The 
sugar portion is 35 per cent pentosan and 
65 per cent hexosan. 


Fine Chemicals and Emulsions 

Mild hydrolysis with mineral acid gives 
a clear solution which, after removal of 
non-sugars, is fermentable to alcohol, 
acetone, butanol, citric acid and other 
standard fermentation products. 


Masonite has operated a pilot plant to 
manufacture furfural from the pentosan 
content, but no large-scale production 
is contemplated, says Robert M. Boehm, 
director of research, until a clearer pic- 
ture of future demands is delineated. 


The unpurified material is a good emul- 
sifying agent with high foam stability. 
It is finding use as a binder for powdered 
coal, foundry cores and water-treating 
chemicals. 

Masonite calls the spray-dried powder 
Masonoid and its 55 per cent solution 
Masonex. Priced in the 2c-3c per lb. 
range, it is available in carload quanti- 
ties. Potential capacity is several cars 
a day. 


Cheaper Molding Powders 

The fiber dust, obtained in smaller 
quantities, can be incorporated in molding 
powders, where its marked plasticity per- 
mits use of less resin. It is a hydrolyzed 
lignocellulose consisting of equal parts 
lignin and partially degraded cellulose. It 
is compatible with nearly all thermoplas- 
tics and thermosets of the phenolic, furan, 
urea and melamine types. Costing $20 
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ROBERT M. BOEHM: From raucous squeals, 
pleasant music? 


per ton, it is marketed as a —80 mesh 
powder under the trade-mark “Denaloid 
1000.” 

If Masonite’s hopes materialize, the 
Mississippi woods will be growing resins 
and fine chemicals as well as fiberboard. 


GOLDEN DOZEN 


Of the twelve most outstanding ad- 
vances in medical progress in the United 
States in 1946, as recently cited by Drs. 
Theodore G. Klumpp and Justus B. Ricé 
of Winthrop Chemical Co., ten involve 
materials that are products of chemical 
research. The list: 

e The increased availability and use 
of radioactive isotopes. 

e Control of the symptoms of hay fever 
and uticaria by the antihistamine drugs 
pyribenzene and benzadryl. 

e The wider use of streptomycin for 
tularemia, forms of meningitis, and uri- 
nary tract infections. 

@ Clinical use of cytochrome C, and 
the possibilities indicated by its link with 
the aging process. 

e Use of rutin, from green buckwheat, 
for diabetic retinitis. 

e@ Use of the metabolic agent n-pro- 
pylthiouracil for thyrotoxicosis. 

e Proof of the worth of Sabinand 
Schlessinger’s vaccine against dengue 
fever. 

@ Mumps vaccine, consisting of a for- 
mol-inactivated suspension of the virus. 

e The new anti-malarials aralen and 
pentaquine. 

® Progress in the synthesis of vitamin 
A and similar compounds. 

e@ Use of the arrowhead poison, curare, 
as a relaxing agent with anesthetics and 
in spastic muscular conditions. 

e Sulfadiazine and sulfaguanidine treat- 
ment for cholera. 
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COBS GO TO TOWN 


New uses for versatile furfural 
have encouraged Quaker Oats Co. to 
expand production of this chemical 
33 per cent. 


FURFURAL is celebrating its twenty- 
fifth birthday, commercially speaking, 
this year. Although it has been an im- 
portant chemical for over two decades, 
it is now entering a new phase—a phase 
in which its chemical properties and the 
synthesis of derivatives promises to over- 
shadow the physical properties on which 
its major uses heretofore have depended. 

Back in January 1922 Quaker made 
its first sale at $2.50 per pound. The 
first 500-lb. drum was shipped to the 
Chemical Exposition at New York that 
year to prove that it was really being 
made in noteworthy quantities. It wasn’t 
a new chemical, of course; Dobereiner 
had made it from sugar 92 years before 
and 15 years after that Fownes prepared 
it from bran. 

But all during the intervening vears it 
had lain dormant, entombed in the chem- 
ical literature. 


Output Up, Cost Down 

Five years after that first sale the first 
tank car went to Hercules Powder Co., 
whose use of furfural for solvent re- 
fining of wood rosin was the precursor of 
the many large-scale solvent uses on 
which the market for the chemical has 
depended. As sales increased, prices 
dropped until now it is sold at 9 cents 
per pound in tankcar lots. Each price drop 
has opened up new economical applica- 
tions and spurred research for further 
uses of furfural. 


Among these uses are solvent refining 
of petroleum fractions, drying and semi- 
drying oils, and tall oil, and extractive 
distillation of butadiene. Nineteen fur- 
fural extraction units have been built 
here and in foreign countries to reduce 
sludge formation and improve viscosity 
characteristics of lubricating oil stock. 

Quaker’s first plant was at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where rolled oats produc- 
tion gave rise to great mounds of oat 
hulls. When the war came along, and 
with it an urgent need for synthetic rub- 
ber, the government financed a furfural 
plant at Memphis to provide enough of 
the chemical to purify half the butadiene 
used in the synthetic rubber program 
The various C4 constituents from petrol- 
eum cracking boil too close together to 
allow efficient separation by straight frac- 
tionation. Addition of furfural changes 
vapor pressure characteristics enough to 
permit fractionation. 


Quaker Adopts a War Baby 


The Memphis plant, with twice the 
capacity of the original one at Cedar 
Rapids, cost the Defense Plant Corp 
$4,500,000. Quaker purchased it in the 
fall of 1946 for $1,500,000. Quaker offi- 
cials very likely thought twice before 
signing on the dotted line, for the plant 
capacity is 24,000,000 Ibs. of furfural 
a year. But they banked on the proba- 
bility that furfural users could take it 
as fast as they dished it out. 

They were right: Now they’re in 
creasing capacity at the Memphis plant 
50 per cent. 

The plant was built at Memphis in 
order to be near cottonseed hulls. Cattle, 
unfortunately, also like cottonseed hulls; 
and, somewhat perversely, the dairy in 
dustry grew 25 per cent about the time 
the plant started operating. Result: no 
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FURFURAL REACTOR: Are five-member rings having their century? 


Today the plant eats rice hulls, 
complex 


hulls. 
oat hulls and corn cobs. A 
collection system has been set up througli- 
out the Midwest to funnel cobs into the 
Memphis maw. Cobs at the plant at 
$6-$11 a ton (the present price) permit 
sale of furfural at 91%4¢ per Ib. 


A Solvent, But a Chemical Too 


\s a solvent, furfural has heretofore 
played only supporting roles; now that 
large uses for its chemical talents have 
been discovered, it is coming onto the 
stage as a performer in its own right. 

The use of furfural as a chemical raw 
material falls into such categories as 
production of resins (using either fur- 
fural or furfuryl alcohol) ; ring opening 
to form alipathic compounds (such as 
piperylene, 1,4-butanediol, 1,4-dichlorobu- 
tane, hexamethylene diamine, etc.) ; and 
hydrogenation to furfuryl alcohol or 
tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol. 

The 1945 Plastics Catalog lists only 
three producers of furfural and furfuryl 
alcohol resins—U. S. Stoneware, Durite 
and Cincinnati Industries. Today their 
number has been swelled by the addition 
ot Bakelite, Haveg, Reichhold and 
Synvar. 

Shortage of both 
phenol (furfural is a “phenol-stretcher” in 


formaldehyde and 


resins) accounts for some—but not all 
of the increased production. These resins 
have desirable properties of their own 
which are winning for them an _ ever- 
widening market in the thermosetting 
field. 

Furfural and furfuryl 
polymerize by themselves under the in- 
fluence of acid catalysts. Such resins are 
excellent for various impregnating appli- 
cations such as coating of chemical stone- 


alcohol also 


ware, impregnation of gypsum products 
and manufacture of laminates. 


Nylon, Insects and Paint 

Latest big news about furfural was 
Du Pont’s announcement of a process to 
make adiponitrile, a nylon intermediate, 
irom furfural (CI, April 1947, 612). 
Other Du Pont products from furfural, 
still in the experimental stage, are 1, 
4-butanediol, dihydropyran, tetrahydro- 
pyran, 1, 5-pentanediol, 1, 5-dichloropen- 
tane, 2-methylfuran, tetrahydrofuran (CI, 
May 1947, 766) and 1, 4-dichlorobutane. 
Quantity production is slated in 1948, and 
they offer a great deal of room for re- 
search in synthesis of pharmaceuticals, 
plasticizers, condensation products and 
other organics. 

Quaker is supplying furfural and tetra- 
hydrofurfuryl alcohols in volume, hydro- 
furamide in semi-commercial lots, and 
furoic acid in pilot plant quantities. Fur- 
furyl alcohol sales have doubled in each 
ot the last three years and, Quaker be- 
lieves, will double again this year. It is 
mainly a resin raw material. 

Tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol is less im- 
portant volumewise but growing rapidly. 
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It is a unique solvent and a constituent 
of ester-type plasticizers. Furoic acid is 
a bactericide, paint gloss enhancer, and 
is used to prepare esters. 
Hydrofuramide, condensation 
of furfural and ammonia, is, like hexa- 
methylene tetramine, a curing agent for 


product 


resins. 

The list is long, but it is very likely 
only the beginning. Chemists have done 
wonders with the six-member (benzene) 
ring, but they’ve been at it over a hun- 
dred years. Perhaps the five-member 
ring will now have its century. 


SUGAR WAX 


New attention focuses on the pos- 
sibility of recovering a valuable wax 
from sugar cane. 


OVER 7 million pounds of hard, high- 
polishing wax—worth possibly $4 million 
—is tossed aside in the form of waste by 
the nation’s sugar refineries every year. 
Hitherto but little attention has been 
paid to this sugar cane derivative, but 
now, with vegetable wax prices soaring 
and demand on the upgrade, sugar pro- 
ducers are expressing more interest in the 
possibility of exploiting their refinery re- 
sidues. Sparking this interest is a pro- 
cess developed recently by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for extracting 
wax from refinery “press cake” (ordin- 
arily sold as fertilizer). 


Heavy Imports 


Some little time ago the USDA looked 
at wax imports, was impressed by the 
fact that hard wax consumers bring in 
some $8 million worth of high-priced 
carnauba annually. 

They knew, from earlier experimental 
work conducted in South Africa, that 
cane wax is similar in many respects 





SUGAR CANE: 


to this important component of polishes 
and phonograph records, and that Louisia- 
na cane is a potential source of 7 mil- 


lion pounds of wax. 


Fair Yield 

Thus it was that a research project 
was initiated, under the direction of R. 
T. Balch and C. B. Broeg. The most 
promising approach was obvious. A ton 
of cane bears only two or three pounds 
of wax, and direct recovery by any physi- 
cal or chemical means would be imprac- 
tical. So the researchers concluded that, 
to be economically sound, the wax would 
have to be recovered as a by-product of 
sugar manufacturing. 

When the cane is crushed a part of the 
wax passes into the expressed juice, from 
which it is removed, with other matter, 
in the process of clarification, and so finds 
its way into the filter press cake. The 
chemists decided on this cake as their 
starting point. 

Working with the 
Balch and Broeg found that a thousand 
tons of sugar cane yields 8.75 tons of 
press cake having an average wax con- 
tent of 10 per cent. Solvent extraction 
—using petroleum, naphtha, toluene or 
benzene—nets 1600 pounds of crude wax 
from this quantity of press cake. 

The crude, however, contains some 30 
per cent of non-waxy, fatty substances 
which can be removed by acetone extrac- 
tion. Net yields: 1,120 pounds of hard 
wax and 480 pounds of fatty materials. 
From the 480 pounds of fats the inves- 
tigators have derived 48 pounds of two 
types of crystalline alcohols, 30 pounds 
of glycerine, 170 pounds of fatty and waxy 
acids, and some 233 pounds of various 
residues not as yet fully identified. 


Louisiana crop, 


Properties and Promise 


The wax itself is, of course, the mater- 
ial in which the USDA is particularly 
interested, for, in general, it resembles 


Candy bars, and shve polish too. 
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costly carnauba. Propertywise it is readily 
miscible with other types of waxes, such 
as animal and mineral, and with a melting 
point of about 80°C. it is almost as hard 
as carnauba. (84°C). It is tack-free and 
readily polished but it does not have an 
oil retention comparable to carnauba. Too 
the crude material has a relatively strong 
odor, but proper processing does much to 
eliminate this drawback. In color, cane 
wax may range from a light yellow to 
fairly dark brown. 

Just where the wax may go com- 
mercially is still unpredictable. Two 
courses of development are possible. Large 
sugar mills may find it worthwhile to 
process their own press cake just as it 
comes from the mill. Or it may prove 
to be more profitable to develop wax 
recovery at a centralized unit operating 
the year ’round and using dried filter cake 
obtained from several mills. 

In any event, the USDA now has a 


pilot scale plant in operation, is busy 
evaluating the physical properties of cane 
wax. And never have economic condi- 


tions been more favorable for exploitation 
ot wax-recovering processes. 


SIMPLER & SAFER 


The makers of compressed gases 
come to grips with an old problem, 
propose a solution. 


MANY A YOUNG chemist and many an 
engineer has cussed the valve threads on 
compressed gas cylinders. The 


cussing 
came from trying to screw 


a reducing 
valve or gage he happened to have around 
onto a cylinder outlet that had entirely 
different threads. Confronted with such a 
situation he probably enjoyed some mean 
thoughts about the compressed gas pro- 
ducers and the “inconvenience suffered by 
chemists” at their hands. Such thoughts 
were recently expressed by a chemist in 
a letter to the editor of one of the trade 
magazines. The correspondent went on to 
discuss standardization or a set of 
versal adapters that would 
thread puzzle. 


uni 
solve any 


Dual Duty 


Now the Compressed Gas Manufac- 
turers’ Association has just completed the 
considerable job of standardizing gas cyl- 
inder outlets, and corresponding Federal 
standards are expected to be issued soon. 
But, these new standards will not satisfy 
the chemist’s dreams of a universal out- 
let or adapter. They are primarily aimed 
at safety—and, safety dictates that it 
should be impossible to make accidental 
connections of any dangerous combination 
of gases, e.g. hydrogen and oxygen. 
Thus the Standards Committee of the 
CGMA had a two-fold job to do. As in all 
standardization they aimed at the maxi- 


mum of interchangeability and a minimum 
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CYLINDER OUTLETS: The cussing won't be stopped, but lives will be saved. 


ot types and sizes. But, superimposed on 
the simplification phase of the job was 
the prime consideration of safety—the job 
of precluding inadvertent cross-connec 
tions of a hazardous nature. The job now 
done sets forth 17 standards which cover 
some 37 different gases—represents quite 
a simplification over the days just after 
World War I when there were in use 20 
or more outlets for hydrogen alone. 

This dual job was mainly one of desig- 
nating groups of gases compatible for 
each standardized outlet, and then making 
the outlets for the various groups suff- 
ciently different to prevent inter-connec 
tion. Variation in the outlet threads is 
achieved by the use of right and left-hand 
threads, internal and external threads, 
and by setting up a stepwise relationship 
of sizes none of which would engage with 
adjacent steps 


No Dislocations 


No major dislocations are anticipated 
because standards have been adapted to 
existing practice wherever possible. In 
cases where changes are necessary they 
will be made as the present valves need 
replacement. To accommodate the interim 
period when both old and new outlets will 
be in service a complete line of adapters 
has been approved. The adapters, like the 
outlets themselves, are so contrived as to 
preclude the accidental cross-connection 
of dangerous combinations. In most cases 
where adapters are needed, the suppliers 
ot compressed gases plan.to provide them 
as a service to the customer. The actual 
conversion of cylinder outlets is now well 
underway, but it may be some time yet 
before it is completed. 


Safety First 
The great emphasis on safety comes 


about from experience. Men have lost 
their lives from simple mistakes of con- 


necting the wrong type of gas to the mght 
system. And, this despite the fact the cyl- 
inders are labeled with descriptive tags. 
painted in distinctive colors, and named 
as to contents. Because people character 
istically go to much trouble at times to do 
the wrong thing, it is necessary to make 
hazardous oversights as difficult as pos- 
sible. Standardizing the valve threads in 
a systematic, but safe manner is one of 
the best ways to prevent such things as 
the use of oxygen to test combustible gas 
pipelines, the introduction of chlorine into 
refrigeration machines, etc. The failure of 
the threads on cylinders to engage with 
those of valves, reducers, gages or piping 
systems becomes a patent warning that 
something is wrong. 

The new standards won’t put an end 
to the cussing where a universal outlet 
is the hope, but that, according to the 
compressed gas people, is a practical im 
possibility where safety and lives are con 
cerned. 


OTS ABSTRACTS FILE 


Abstracts of over 500,000 scientific and 
industrial reports, which have been pub 
lished in the weekly Bibliography issued 
by the Office of Technical Services ot 
the United States Department of Com 
merce, are on file both by subject matter 
and numerically at the Consultants Bu 
ord St., New York, N. 


The file is open to the public without 


reau, 153 W 


charge, but by appointment only 

The file has been compiled by the Con- 
sultants Bureau for the convenience of 
trade associations participating in the or 
ganization’s pro-rata translation program 
on captured documents in foreign lan 
guages. However, both the foreign-lan- 
guage and the English reports and patents 
which have been catalogued by the OTS 
are included. 
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CAREFREE CROPS 


A new selective herbicide which 
attacks only narrow-leaf plants holds 
promise of eliminating a major prob- 
lem of all farmers. 


IT IS ALMOST like the “better mouse 
trap” philosophy. If you make a pro- 
duct which people can use, it can be sold. 
But, if you develop something which peo- 
ple need, success is assured. 

In recent years few new chemicals have 
fitted quite as neatly into the latter cate- 
gory as has 2,4-D. Within a matter of 
a comparatively few months it has emerg- 
ed from the laboratory to become an im- 
portant commercial chemical. It has one 
unique, profitable property. As a selec- 
tive herbicide, 2,4-D kills broad-leaved 
plants, leaves the narrow-leaved grasses 
unaffected. 


Narrow and Broad Leaves 

But researchers have also realized that 
any chemical with the opposite ability 
would also fulfill a real need. A herbi- 
cide which would kill grasses, and not 
harm broad-leaved crops, would be a boon 
to farmers. 

During the war British researchers 
came across a chemical’ which looked 
promising. Its name: isopropyl-N- 
phenyl carbamate. It checks or kills some 
kinds of cereals and does not injure many 
broad-leaved plants. This led to the as- 
sumption that at least some grasses, in- 
cluding pesky weed grasses, might be 
killed by applications of IPC. Soon two 
U. S. firms began to make small lots of 
the new compound, and this month reports 
from the Plant Industry Station, Belts- 
ville, Md. indicated that IPC yields favor- 
able results in the control of quackgrass 
—one of the farmer’s most troublesome 
pests. 


Fruitful Trials 

The observations are preliminary, but 
interesting. The experimenters, John W. 
Mitchell, P. C. Marth and L. W. Kep- 
hart, applied dry IPC, using sand as a 
carrier, at strengths varying from 5 
pounds to 60 pounds to the acre. Even 
at the lowest rate (5 pounds) the growth 
of quackgrass shoots and seedlings was 
completely checked in greenhouse trials. 
Within six weeks after outdoor treat- 
ment (10 pounds per acre) all quackgrass 
had been killed. 


Hormone Characteristics 

Initial observations suggest that IPC 
is absorbed through the plant roots. Con- 
sequently, applications to the soil surface 
have been more effective than leaf-spray- 
ing. Another factor of importance is 
that IPC will kill useful grasses as well 
as undesirable types. Proper dosages 
have yet to be worked out. It is also 
inactivated in moist soil at about the 
same rate as 2,4-D. 
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The green light cannot yet be given on 
IPC as far as the effects it may have on 
all broad-leaved plants are concerned. 
However, U. S. observations have con- 
firmed English reports, and it has been 
established that the chemical will not 
harm sugar beets and some other similar 
crops. 

At the moment experiments are still 
progressing, and observations are far from 
complete. Among the firms interested in 
IPC are Columbia Chemicals Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Edwal Labor- 
atories; J. T. Baker Chemical Co.; and 
John Powell & Co. 


PUMPED, NOT ROCKED 


Mathieson Alkali Works has devel- 
oped a stationary mercury cell for 
chlorine-caustic manufacture, which 
will be licensed. 


BACK in 1886 an American chemist, 
Hamilton Young Castner, was disillusion- 
ed. American firms, he had discovered, 
were not eager to embrace his new ideas. 
Thus he went to England, where he won 
support, and in the few years of life re- 
maining to him he introduced the first 
mercury cell for electrolytic caustic- 
chlorine production. 

The first Castner cell was installed in 
England in 1894, and the following year 
Mathieson set up the first one in this 
country at its Saltville, Va., plant. Later 
the company installed similar cells at its 
present location, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Pumps Replace Rocking 


A mercury cell consists of two sections : 
an electrolyzer and a decomposer. In 
the former, brine is electrolyzed to chlo- 


rine (at the graphite anode)- and sodium 





C. F. VAUGHN: He didn’t care for rocking. 


(at the mercury cathode). The liberate. 
sodium forms an amalgam with the mer- 
cury. In the decomposer the mercury 
amalgam reacts with water to form hydro- 
gen and caustic soda. The Castner cell 
rocks, sloshing the mercury from one com- 
partment to another. 


No Counterfeit 

Back in 1930 Col. C. F. Vaughn, vice- 
president and manager of Mathieson’s 
Niagara Falls operations, started working 
on a new idea: Why not let the cell sit 
still and pump the mercury from one com- 
partment to another ? 

The idea grew in stature and favor, 
and in 1939 a small commercial installa- 
tion of the new stationary cell was put into 
operation at Niagara Falls. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had developed 
their own version of the stationary mer- 
cury cell, which has attracted consider- 
able interest among American investi- 
gators. (For a full report on its merits 
and drawbacks see CI, July 1947, pp. 
41-50.) 

Mathieson claims several advantages 
for its cell over the German counterpart : 
It tolerates calcium sulfate in the brine; 
it can use evaporated salt and brine from 
wells as well as rock salt; it requires 40 
per cent less floor space than the European 
horizontal cell, and is cheaper to operate 
than the vertical cell; it consumes 15 per 
cent less energy at equal current densities ; 
and it uses cheaper steel members. 


New Cell, New Policy 

As significant as the new cell itself is 
the radical change in Mathieson’s policy. 
Over a period of 52 years Mathieson has 
never licensed a Castner cell to another 
chlorine-caustic manufacturer. As a con- 
sequence, the Dow and Hooker Type S 
cells have accounted for practically all 
recent cell installations. 

Now, on the other hand, the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada is installing several tons 
of Mathieson cell capacity, and another 
installation is being constructed in Chile. 

Mathieson’s announcement stated that 
licensing arrangements “are available 
to companies in foreign countries and 
under certain conditions to companies in 
this country.” What these “certain condi- 
tions” are, Mathieson officials will not 
define. Each application, they say, will 
be judged on its merits, and it is impossible 
to set down general rules. 

Perhaps that question will prove to be 
unimportant, since many industry leaders 
think that domestic chlorine-caustic ex- 
pansion is just about over. But the mer- 
cury cell may replace existing capacity, 
of course, under conditions where its 
peculiar merits can be put to profit. Ex- 
pansion, moreover, both here and abroad, 
in areas where power is cheap and fuel is 
scarce, may well employ mercury cells. 
In any event, both Mathieson’s new cells 
and new policy should continue to make 
news. 


Chemical Industries 
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SECOND-HAND HEAT 


The principle of vapor recompres- 
sion, used during the war to provide 
drinking water, now will yield distilled 
water for chemical processing. 


TWO organizations are now building 
evaporators utilizing vapor recompression. 
Application of this principle brings to 
mind the small portable units developed 
by R. V. Kleinschmidt of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., for military use, (CI pg. 1061, 
Dec. 1945). For a good many years pre- 
vious to World War II Dr. Kleinschmidt 
has been working on the “heat pump,” a 
cefrigerator operating in reverse. At the 
beginning of the War. the utilization of 
the principles developed in the course of 
this work were seen as a possible means 
of providing large quantities of potable 
water for overseas troops at a minimum 
of fuel consumption. The first unit was 
completed in 1941 for the Marine Corps. 


What is Vapor Recompression? 

Evaporation with vapor recompression 
depends upon the compression of the 
vapor leaving the evaporator, and com- 
pression raises the temperature of the 
effluent vapor. At this higher pressure the 
vapor condenses at a temperature some- 
what higher than the boiling point in the 
vaporizer and the temperature difference 
is sufficient to cause the heat to flow from 
the condensing vapor to the liquid in the 
evaporator boiler, reduces the fuel re- 
quirements. 

The use of vapor recompression is not 
a new idea. In 1856 the first attempt was 
made to apply the principle using jet com- 
pression. 

A few custom-built models were built 
in Europe after World War I, and 
a few units have been reported in use in 
the United States. 


The Still Grown Up 


The initial one of six units has been 
installed by E. B. Badger and Sons Co. 
at Eli Lilly and Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for 
the preparation of sterile distilled water. 
The other unit is being fabricated and 
installed by the Buflovak Equipment Divi- 
sion of the Blaw-Knox Co. It has also 
been reported that one of the units now 
under development for the preparation of 
“cheap” oxygen utilizes this principle for 
providing the heat to the still. 

The unit now being completed for Buf- 
lovak is the first of its type to be erected 
in several years and will evaporate over 
10,000 pounds per hour. Using steam 
boosters for compression it gives 2.14 
pounds of matter per pound of steam con- 
sumed, a result nearly equivalent to that 
obtained with a triple effect evaporator. 
The temperature difference across the 
tubes is about 20°F., compared to the 
9°F. across the tubes in units built for the 
Armed Forces. The latter units are 
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R. V. KLEINSCHMIDT: After squeezing, the 
water is potab‘e. 


equivalent in steam economy to a 15-effect 
evoporator. 


The Bill To Be Filled 


It is questionable that recompression 
evaporation will be applied except under 
certain special conditions: 

(1.) Steel must be the material of con- 
struction throughout, or the cost will 
mount out of reason. 

(2.) There must be a minimum of foul- 
ing in the heat exchanger because of the 
small temperature difference across the 
tubes. 

(3.) There must be a negligible boiling 
point rise in the liquid being evaporated, 
or the small temperature difference which 
is utilized will reach the vanishing point. 

Where these requirements are met, re- 
compression evaporation may prove to be 
of considerable value. 


BOTHERLESS BLEACH 


Several chemical companies are 
eyeing lithium hypochlorite, a high- 
cost but low-trouble bleaching com- 
pound for household use. 


WHAT HYPOCHLORITE is more 
stable than sodium? What one is com- 
patible with soap rather than forming 
curds like calcium? The single answer to 
both of these questions is lithium, and 
that’s why at least four chemical com- 
panies are showing a keen but cautious 
interest in lithium hypochlorite. 

It isn’t the answer to a laundryman’s 
prayer: it’s too expensive and always will 
be. Bleaching powder is far cheaper and 

—used right—just as effective. 


Convenience Index 


But lithium hypochlorite has its market 
cut out for it in household and small-shop 
bleaching. First of all, it is quickly water- 
soluble ; the dry powder will dissolve to a 
perfectly clear solution in a very short 
time. Secondly, it is more stable than other 
hypochlorites—a tremendous advantage 
when cans or boxes of it are stored for 
weeks on the laundry shelf. Third, unlike 
calcium it does not react with soap to 
give a “tattle-tale gray” film on fabric 
Although lithium soaps are relatively 
insoluble, they are held in colloidal sus- 
pension and do not deposit on the cloth, 
interfering with whiteness retention. 

Thus lithium hypochlorite has a high 
convenience index. The housewife or small 
laundry operator can simply throw a little 
of the material in the washing machine 
and not think about it again. 


Solvay Sees Sales 


Anticipating a profitable demand in the 
household market, where convenience 
counts more than a few pennies, Solvay 
is planning to go into production. Right 
now a pilot plant is turning out the chem- 
ical, and larger output is waiting only 
for delivery of equipment. Solvay officials 
emphasize that the project is still in the 
development stage, but next year it will 
shift into second gear. 

Solvay will not distribute the material 
but will sell it—probably in minimum 100- 
Ib. lots—to specialty concerns that pack- 
age for the consumer market. At least 
one such concern is working with Solvay 
on its development now, and next year 
others may partake in the program. 

Mathieson Alkali Works has taken out 
four British patents (Nos. 581,944-5-8-9) 
and one Canadian patent (No. 439,209) 
on lithium hypochlorite, and American 
patents are presumably pending. G. P. 
Vincent, Mathieson’s technical director, 
asserts that while the company has experi- 
mented with the chemical, no plans for 
development have been made. At least 
two other companies are vaguely inter- 
ested, but plans, if any, are still in the 
cerebral stage. 


An Imponderable Factor 


The eventual cost of lithium hypochlor- 
ite is tied, naturally, to the price of lithi- 
um, which is now $1 per Ib. Solvay will 
not venture a prabable price, but a perti 
Calci- 
um chloride is a little over a cent a 
pound; lithium chloride is 75¢. 

An expert close to the lithium situation 
has predicted that the cost of the metal 
may come down to 40¢, but lithium 
hypochlorite will still be a long way from 
bleaching powder. 

At present Solvay’s lithium operation 
at Kings Mountain, N. C., are closed 
down; working the spodumene deposits 
is uneconomical unless production is 
large-scale. It is hoped that the demand 
engendered by the hypochlorite may make 
reopening possible. 


nent comparison may be cited: 





FORMALDEHYDE 


Presents a Changing Economic Picture 


Burrell and Neidig Inc., New York, N. Y 


FORMALDEHYDE PRODUCTION HAS TRIPLED SINCE 1939. 


by C. P. NEIDIG 


In addition 


to an increase in the facilities for its manufacture by methanol oxidation, 


production by direct oxidation of petroleum hydrocarbons continues to gain 


on a relative basis. This raises some questions as to the future. 


FEW years ago 90% of the for- 
A maldehyde in the United States was 
produced by two companies. Most of the 
formaldehyde consumers were convinced 


produced from 
Today, 


that only formaldehyde 
synthetic methanol was _ usable. 
with present shortages, any formalde- 
hyde, whether produced from natural of 
synthetic methanol, natural gas or pro- 
pane, is eagerly purchased and used with 
no complaints. 

Perhaps now is the time to attempt 
to predict what the changing formalde- 
hyde economic picture means—what will 
it look like five years from now? Will 
natural gas replace methanol as the raw 
material for formaldehyde? Will Texas 
replace New Jersey as the focal point 
of the formaldehyde industry? To satis- 
factorily answer these and other ques 
tions in the minds of consumers of for- 
maldehyde it is probably best to look 
carefully into the past so as to get a 
clearer understanding of the nature of 
the chemical under discussion. 


HISTORY 
Formaldehyde was first 
the United States in 1901 by a modified 
German process wherein methanol was 


produced in 


oxidized using a copper catalyst and a 
series of small burners or catalyst tubes. 
The methanol was produced from dis- 
tillation of wood since synthetic methanol 
was unknown either here or abroad. Fhe 
production of formaldehyde was very 
small and was largely used in embalming 
and as a disinfectant. Some formaldehyde 
was imported, even with a 25% protective 
duty. By 1914 the production had risen 
to about 8,500,000 pounds, and the im- 
ports, due to the war, had fallen off con 
siderably. The duty had been lowered to 
one cent a pound. 

About this time the synthetic resin in- 
dustry, founded by Dr. Leo H. Baekland 
in 1909, was beginning to consume quanti- 
ties of formaldehyde. Hexamethylenete- 
ammonia and 


tramine, produced from 
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Production of Formaldehyde 


formaldehyde, was used in the production 
of synthetic resins as a curing agent. A 
purer grade was used as a medicinal. Also 
substantial quantities of formaldehyde 
were used in making indigo. 

By 1922 the demand for formaldehyde 
had nearly tripled and there were six 
The five producers noted are: 


Wells, 


producers. 
Delta Chemical and Iron Co.. 
Michigan. 


The Miner-Edgar Co., New York City. 

The Norwell Chemical Corp., Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Perth Amboy Chemical Works, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Redmovol Chemical Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

In 1923 the Heyden Company of Ameri- 
ca (Inc.) was listed as producing for- 
maldehyde at Garfield, N. J. This was 
the successor of the Heyden Chemical 
Work of America, the original formalde- 
hyde producer in this country. 

By 1934, with production over 50,000,000 
nounds, there were only three producers: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Empire 
Oil and Refining Co. and Heyden Chem- 
ical Corp. Du Pont had taken over the 


TABLE 1 — PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 37% FORMALDEHYDE 
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Unit Unil 
Production Sales Value Vo. of Imporis Value 
Year pounds pounds ¢ Producers pounds ¢ 
1914 8,426,247 rere 8.0 oa 14,228 10.1 
1919 25,007,000 19 663,800 20.0 ; 
1924 26,155,175 20,542,428 9.6 5 
1929 51,786,422 4 
1933 52,236,203 46,423,621 4.6 § 
1939 134,478,827 91,159,551 1.0 4 
1940 180,884,573 107,999,913 4.0 4 
1941 309,912,000 162,034,000 4.0 
1942 347,463,000 221,887,000 4.0 ; 
1943. 522,920,000 243,360,000 4.0 8 
1944. 522,440,000 344,902,000 4.0 8 
1945 509,602,000 282,051,000 
1946 460,047,603 
1947* 178,912,057 


Note: All figures from U. S. Tariff Commission and do not include production of Government. owned 


or operated plants. 
* For first four months only. 
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Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
which had absorbed the Perth Amboy 
Chemical Works. The Empire plant at 
Tallant, Oklahoma, was soon to be taken 
over by Cities Service Oil Co. Heyden 
had merged with the Norwell Chemical 
Corp. and was producing at Garfield and 
Fords (Perth Amboy), N. J. 

The Empire production used natural 
gas as the raw material. This was the 
first commercial formaldehyde produced 
which did not stem from methanol. The 
development of this process has been re- 
ported to be the outgrowth of early ex- 
periments to control pipe line corrosion 
by removal of the oxygen content of the 
natural gas by passing it over an oxida- 
tion catalyst. Appreciable quantities of 
formaldehyde were observed in the offgas 
and eventually the plant at Tallant, Okla., 
was established. 

The accompanying map showing the 
location of fomaldehyde and methanol 
plants illustrates the change in geo- 
graphical distribution which has occurred. 
From only three producers of formalde- 
hyde as late as 1937, the number has in- 
creased to 12 with 17 plants and six 
still under construction. 


WAR PLANTS 


During the war years two plants were 
erected by the War Department to pro- 
duce formaldehyde and hexamethylenetct- 
ramine, the latter to be nitrated to a super- 
explosive originally termed cyclonite and 
now commonly known as R. D. X. These 
two plants were Cherokee Ordnance 
Works at Danville, Pa., built and oper- 
ated by Heyden, and the Morgantown 
Ordnance Works at Morgantown, West 
Virginia, which was operated by Du Pont. 
The production from these two plants was 
tremendous, far exceeding the total pro- 
duction of all the privately owned plants. 

Actually these two plants, operating at 
capacity, could supply the entire country’s 


Multiple reactor units, producing formalde- 
hyde amongst the many products of the oxi- 
dation of hydrocarbon gases, at the Chemcel 
plant of the Celanese Corp. 
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present and .uture formaldehyde require 
ments. For example the Cherokee plan* 
was designed to produce 108.000,000 
pounds of hexamethylenetetramine or 
394,000,000 pounds of 37% formaldehyde 
a year. 


PRODUCTION 
\s mentioned previously, the initial 


production of formaldehyde was by the 
oxidation of natural methanol over a 


tion oxidizes natural gas rich in methane, 
while the Celanese feed is propane or 
butane. It is probable that the McCarthy 
unit will use a feed similar to that used 
by Celanese. While these plar:ts can pro 
duce very chear formaldehyde, the oxida- 
tion of natural vas yields a great number 
ot other chemicals such as methanol, ace- 
taldehyde, acetone, etc. The overall plant 
investment to separate this mixture into 
its many saleable components is very 
large, considerably higher than even the 


Formaldehyde and Methanol Plants 
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copper catalyst. This was followed by the 
use of a silver catalyst, still using multiple 
catalyst chambers. It is understood that 
there are 8 plants in the country which 
use this basic process. Future plants will 
probably also use the silver catalyst 
process because of its relative simplicity, 
ease of operation, and low plant invest- 
ment. 

At least two plants in the country use 
an iron-molybdenum oxide catalyst for 
the oxidation of methanol to yield sub- 
stantially methanol-free formaldehyde. 
The catalyst chamber is one large unit and 
the remainder of the equipment is consid- 
erably larger than the largest single silver 
catalyst unit. The yields with the iron- 
molybdenum oxide catalyst are slightly 
higher than with the silver catalyst. This 
is offset by larger plant investment and 
higher operating costs because of the 
large gas circulation rate in the iron- 
molybdenum unit. 


FROM PETROLEUM GASES 


Petroleum gases have become the raw 
material for formaldehyde in two plants 
—Cities Service Oil Co. at Tallant, Okla- 
homa, and Celanese Chemical Corp., at 
Bishop, Texas. Celanese is now shipping 
37% formaldehyde as far as the New 
England area. According to a recent re- 
port, the McCarthy Chemical Co. will also 
use a natural gas cut in the production of 
formaldehyde. The Cities Service opera- 
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plant investment for the iron-molybde 
num catalyst method for oxidation ot 
methanol. 

Although the process operates an ele 
vated pressure and requires much special 
corrosion resistant equipment, the manu 
facturing cost for formaldehyde from 
natural gas by oxidation is very low, 
probably in the vicinity of one cent a 
pound when equipment depreciation has 
been charged in and credit taken for other 
products. With the oxidation of methanol, 
the cost is approximately double this 
figure with methanol at its present de 
livered price of 24¢ per gallon. 

Little formaldehyde is expected from 
the modified Fischer-Tropsch plants now 
being constructed. It is understood that 
they will produce small quantities of m« 
thanol but in the main the oxygenated 
products from these plants will be Cs 
and higher 


GRADES AVAILABLE 


At present the following grades or 
types of formaldehyde or its polymers 
are available commercially : 

37% U.S.P. formaldehyde solution 

37% methanol-free formaldehyde solu 
tion 

50% methanol-free formaldehyde solu 
tion 

Paraformaldehyde 

Trioxane 

Ordinarily U.S.P. formaldehyde solu- 
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Ammonia and methanol collectors at the Belle works of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


tion contains from 6 to 12% methanol, 
depending on the season of the year and 
whether the shipment is made in tank cars 
or drums. This methanol acts as a sta- 
bilizer to keep the formaldehyde polymers 
present in the solution from precipitating 
out as paraformaldehyde. When no metha- 
nol is present the formaldehyde must be 
shipped in heated, insulated tank cars 
loaded hot. It is not practical to ship the 
37% or 50% methanol-free grades in 
small containers such as drums, carboys 
or barrels. The U.S.P. grade is used 
unless the presence of methanol is a dis- 
advantage. 

Formaldehyde is one of the most ex- 
pensive organic chemicals to ship be- 
cause the consumers pay freight on only 


TABLE 2— CONSUMPTION of 37% HCHO 
— 1944 

{mount Per- 

Use pounds cent 

Direct Military'.. 1,331,000 0. 


Foreign....... ‘ 7,524,000 1 
Total Resins. . 243,375,000 50. 
Phenolic 137,942,000 28. 


101,048,000 21. 
4.385.000 0 
199,409,000 41 
64,407,000 13. 
55,367,000 11. 
2,537,000 0 
77,098,000 15. 
7998000 1 
3,498,000 0. 
“af 2,640,000 0. 
1,148,000 0. 
804,000 0. 


Urea and melamine 
Other resins?.... 

Total Chemicals. . . 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Pentaerythritol.... 
Rubber chemicals. 

Other chemicals$.. . 

Textiles. . ccknem 

Dues and Intermediates 

Leather....... ret 

Embalming fluid... 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals‘ 


Mm NN UAT OUEST ODO wWUw 


. . eens v 624,000 0 
Adhesives and protective 

bce e 592,000 0.1 
Disinfectants and insecticides‘ 492,000 0.1 
Phoetography...... ; 465,000 0.1 
Miscellaneous uses and small 

orders®. 15,392,000 3.2 

Total 485,292,000 100.0 

Notes 


1 End-use data not available. 

2 Includes formaldehyde used in the manufacture 
of synthetic resins such as polyvinyl, casein, cashew, 
phthalic alkyd, and dimethylolurea. 

3 Includes formaldehyde used for the manufacture 
of ethylene glycol, paraformaldehyde, hydroxyacetic 
acid, citric acid, chlorine, methoxy-methoxy-ethanol 
and methyl! hydroxyacetate. 

4 Roughly half of this quantity was used for 
processing penicillin 

5 Includes germicides and fungicides. 

6 Formaldehyde used in the manufacture of theo- 
bromine, explosives, boiler-water treating com- 
pounds, metal treating agents, processed oils, other 
miscellaneous uses, and in research. 
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37% active ingredient, 63% being water 
and methanol. It is much cheaper to ship 
paraformaldehyde which contains 95-98% 
formaldehyde, with the balance methanol 


and water or trioxane, which is over 
97% formaldehyde. Actually these two 
chemicals are used wherever non-aqueous 
media are required. However, their high 
price prohibits their economic substitu- 
tion for the 37% U.S.P. formaldehyde in 
the production of resins, chemicals or 
for most other uses of formaldehyde ex- 
cept certain specialties such as when para- 
formaldehyde is used as the catalyst or 
hardener in the resorcinol type adhesives. 


USES 


The total consumption and variety of 
end uses of formaldehyde have greatly in- 
creased in the forty-odd years it has been 
produced in this country. Table 2 which 
shows the consumption in 1944 as re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce 
indicates that while 50% was used for 
synthetic resins and 41% used to produce 
chemicals, the remaining 9%, approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 pounds, was widely dis- 
tributed over a variety of end products. 

The synthetic resin industry has in- 
creased tremendously since the first phe- 
nolic resin was formulated and sold. Table 
3 shows the production of phenolic resins 
and urea and melamine resins. Table 4 


TABLE 3— PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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1929 30 3) 32. O88 
PUENOLIC RESINS UREA AND MELAMINE RESINS 
Production Sates Unit Production Sales Unit 
Year in pounds in pounds Value in pounds in pounds Value 
1919... eT ne re SOS Col eke) (heed 
1922. 5.944,133 6,415,931 0.67 
1927 13,452,230 13,084,313 0.47 
1928.. 17,340,000 17,450,000 Oe, = a toch tae >t aeecwn ees 
1929. . 26,235,792 25,129,701 0.39 
1930.. 18,338,389 17,428,687 0.38 
1931.. 22,647,000 21,496,000 See: \ © fies Kee Laie hare 
1932... 17,167,000 15,042,000 Ose” . > .etteneeeed eee satis 
1933.. 31,698,780 28,902,799 0.23 3,324,356 2,977,791 $0.48 
1934.. 40,663,565 36,086,008 0.22 3,470,916 3,115,608 0.41 
1935. 52,731,728 46,733,378 0.19 4,202,536 4,005,383 0.46 
1936.. 70,339,328 61,961,200 CH" $ + # «<pabanecs pa .. eee ni te 
1937.. : 80,770,532 74,463,054 O.aP.  # i$ -ghtieelae -| Poo Meee wath 
ee Leone = 8 ee ere ‘ o< 8,249,900 7,467,782 0.44 
1939 : 66,683,493 59,309,889 16,569,343 14,556,232 0.36 
1940 ORG55500 © ivkevcores 21,491,653 19,300,685 0.39 
1941.. : 171,205,900 PRN ee 34,849,000 33,371,000 0.32 
1942 158,643,000 143,902,000 . 37,516,000 35,802,000 0.31 
1943 167,868,000 153,918,000 ada 61,859,000 59,691,000 0.29 
1944 : 197,315,000 188,366,000 0.28 66,064,000 60,975,000 0.33 
Ree 186,501,090 181,877,000 0.32 71,415,000 69,804,000 0.30 
ae pe | errr Tre ‘xa DEEN. .. Ageeesewa wane 


Note: All figures are from the U. S. Tariff Commission. Dots (.. 


.) indicate figures are not available. 
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TABLE 4— PLASTICS PRODUCTION IN 1943 AND RAW MATERIALS CONSUMED 


Type 
Phenol formildehyde 
Methanol......... 
Formaldehyde. ... 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Benzene........ : 
= 


Cresol and cresylic acid, imported 
Melamine and Urea 

Methanol... 

Formaldehyde 

J ee 
Ces 35's 

Methanol. ; 

Formaldehyde. . . 


Note: All figures from talk given to Society of the 


shows the estimated consumption of 
chemicals used to produce these resins 


in 1943. 


HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 


Hexamethylenetetramine was probably 
the first chemical to be produced on a 
large scale from formaldehyde. Originally 
this was used by the synthetic resin in- 
dustry and smaller quantities were used 
medicinally. During the war years, how- 
ever, the principal use was for the pro- 
duction of R. D. X. Table 5 shows the 
trend in production of hexamethylene- 
tetramine. Table 6 shows the allocations 
of hexamethylenetetramine from July 1, 
1944, to June 30, 1945, as released by the 
Department of Commerce. Recently the 
large resin producers have been manufac- 
turing their own hexamethylenetetramine 
either in the resin kettle itself or in auxili- 
ary equipment. This trend will undoubted- 
ly continue, as resin producers manu- 
facture their own formaldehyde. 


PENTAERYTHRITOL 


A product, which was not produced in 
appreciable quantities prior to 1940, ap- 
pears to be the largest potential user of 
formaldehyde. This is pentaerythritol, a 
tetrahydric alcohol which has been used 
by the paint and varnish industry in the 
production of rosin esters, alkyd resins 
and synthetic drying oils. Table 7 shows 
the rapid rise in pentaerythritol produc 


TABLE 5— PRODUCTION OF 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


No. of 
Production Sales Unit Pro- 
Year in Pounds In Pounds Value ducers 
1922 2,015,161 1,691,802 0.69 
1928 Lee.  <ceswene 


1942 15,333,000 
1943 24.733,000 
1944 — 18,309,000 
1945 11,430,000 


13,529,000 0.25 


une 


Note: The above figures were taken from Tariff 
Commission reports. Dashes indicate that figures 
were not available since it would reveal the activ- 
ities of individual companies. 


‘ TABLE 6— ALLOCATIONS OF 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
Tuly 1, 1944 
7 Per- 
Use Pounds cent 
3,094,000 23.9 
1,304,000 10.1 
7,558,000 58.4 
991,000 7.6 


Export. eee 

Direct military!. 

Resins, plastics, adhesives 
Miscellaneous uses 


MRS ohista 4c Cae owe es 12,947,000 100.0 


Notes: ! End-use data not available. 
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Production Consumplion Value 
Pounds Pounds 
2S ACA. -. See 68,010,000 
83,200,000 4,160,000 
144,400,000 5,780,000 
6,100,000 1,710,000 


109,500,000 3,290,000 


109,500,000 12,050,000 

4,400,000 660,000 

700,000 80,000 

17,500,000 3,150,000 

wee La ~~ «Sandee 
maGaeneee 4. ‘“teweadent 44,990,000 
aimee ®t 57,500,000 2,880,000 
ana : 115,000,000 4,600,000 
Ras dele 45,400,000 1,700,000 
7G —C< ”:C*C«CC ees 10,430,000 
760,000 40,000 

1,500,000 60,000 


Plastics Industry by E. M. Houts, W. P. B. 


TABLE 7— PRODUCTION OF 


PENTAERYTHRITOL 
N o. of 
Production Sales Uni Pro- 
} ear In Pounds In Pounds Value ducers 
1943 10,290,000 9,516,000 $0.33 7 


1944 12,440,000 
1945 13,224,000 


10,856,000 0.35 4 
11,387,000 0.29 


Notes: 

1 Where dashes appear the figures were not avail- 
able, because it would reveal the activities of indi- 
vidual companies. 

2 All figures were taken from U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion Reports. 
tion. It is estimated that by 1950 the coun- 
try s production of pentaerythritol will be 
approximately 35,000,000 pounds requiring 
165,000,000 pounds of 37% formaldehyde. 

During recent years approximately 25, 
000,000 pounds of formaldehyde has been 
used annually in the production of ethy- 
lene glycol. Since there is only one com- 
pany using this process it is difficult to 
predict what tonnage of formaldehyde 
will be involved in the future. 

While the consumption of formaldehyde 
in agriculture is not tremendous, in 1944 
approximately 1,732,000 pounds were used 
according to the Department of Com 
merce. The breakdown was as follows: 


Pounds 


Poultry industry 351,000 





Onion smut control 110,000 
Seed potato treatment 1,225,000 
soil, seedbed and greenhouse 
sterilization 25,000 
Vaccines, antigens and other bio- 
logical products used by vet- 
erinarians 21,000 


FUTURE TRENDS 


Predicting the future production trends 
of a chemical such as formaldehyde which 
can be produced in Texas so cheaply, but 
which is so expensive to ship to eastern 
markets, is quite difficult. 

In some respects formaldehyde is ana- 
logous to sulfuric acid in that both are in- 
expensive chemicals but expensive to shi 
and must be produced close to the con- 
sumer. Thus like the trend in scattering 
sulfuric acid plants close to the consumer 
it is likely that formaldehyde plants will 
spring up close to the markets. 

Another help to the crystal ball gaze: 
is the trend of large consumers to produce 
their own formaldehyde. Started by Bake 
lite, followed by Durez, and reportedly t 
be followed by Reichhold, this trend 
should continue since it gives the large 
user a closer control of his raw materials 
and at a very substantial saving in price 

Present large scale producers of for- 
maldehyde will undoubtedly find new 
uses for the production they cannot sell 
locally. Cheaper paraformaldehyde is in- 
dicated, which, coupled with larger pro- 
duction of pentaerythritol and ethylene 
glycol, will use tremendous quantities of 
formaldehyde. And in the background is 
the work done by Reppe in Germany 
where acetylene plus formaldehyde yields 
many important chemicals. These are al 
ready being investigated in the pilot plant 
by one U. S. producer, General Aniline 
and Film Corp. 


From 0 to 13,000,000 pounds per year in five years, pentaerythritol reactor at the Mansfield, 
Connecticut, plant of the Hercules Powder Company. 
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New Toxicants Spur 








Progress In 


HOUSEHOLD INSECT POWDER 


Research Laboratories, Boyle-Midway 


by G. ALLEN MAIL 


Jersey City,.N. } 


UNTIL COMPARATIVELY RECENTLY MOST insecticidal powders pack- 


aged for home use were simple products compounded rather haphazardly. 


But such is not the case today. New toxicants, new diluents, and keener 


competition have resulted in much more attention being paid to forniulations. 


ANY species of insects are house- 
M. hold pests. Some are merely 
aesthetically undesirable, but many are 
of sufficient economic importance, either 
because of their destructive tendencies or 
because they constitute a health hazard, 
to warrant major control measures. A 
few in this latter category are cock- 
roaches, bedbugs, silverfish, clothes moths, 
carpet beetles, ants, mosquitoes, fleas and, 
in the Pacific northwest, earwigs. 

These insects have always been with 
us but it is only in comparatively recent 
times that systematic efforts have been 
made to control them. For flying insects, 
the chief reliance in the past has been on 
sprays, but for crawling insects, powders 
or fumigation have for many years been 
the standard recommendation. Fumiga- 
tion generally is expensive and some 
times hazardous, so that insecticidal 
powders have become the chief weapon 
against crawling insects in the home. 

Before World War I there were rela- 
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tively few manufacturers “of insecticidal 
powders for the home and there was little 
variation in the basic formula, which was 
either pyrethrum dust alone or pyr2thrum 
mixed with talc or other inert diluent. 
A few other toxicants such as sodium 
fluoride were used to a lesser extent. 
However, the last twenty-five years have 
seen the adoption of many new toxicants, 
and the increased interest shown by the 
public in insect control has resulted in a 
tremendous expansion of the powdered 
insecticide field, entirely exclusive of agri- 
culture. Recent developments in residual 
sprays using DDT or chlordane as the 
toxicant may reduce slightly the demand 
for insecticidal powders, but the continued 
widespread use of these powders for 
many years may be anticipated. 


ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES 


An insecticidal powder must, of course, 
kill insects, but it should be non-toxic or 


Inc... 


of very low toxicity to warm blooded 
animals. It should retain its killing prop- 
erties for an extended period of time, 
preferably several weeks. It should have 
a good shelf life, so that a package in 
storage for two years will be as effective, 
or almost as effective, as the newly pre- 
pared powder. If a color is added it 
should be non-staining. The material 
must flow readily and not cake in the can. 

Selection of the proper toxicant for an 
insecticidal powder is of prime importance. 
It: may be either a stomach poison or 
a contact insecticide. There are three 
toxicants that have been largely used 
as stomach poisons in the past: sodium 
fluoride, sodium fluosilicate and borax. 
They are relatively slow-acting poisons 
with sodium fluoride being the best of 
the three. All are quite toxic to warm 
blooded animals. Following several cases 
of fluoride poisoning, some of them termi- 
nating fatally, when powdered insecticides 
were mistaken for innocuous food mate- 
rials, the Federal government and several 
of the States passed laws requiring the 
coloration of any white powder contain- 
ing fluorine or any of its compounds, in 
some cases even specifying a distinctive 
color. These regulations also apply to 
some of the newer toxicants that have 
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superseded the fluorides and 


largely 
borax. 

Rotenone, which is the active principle 
of derris and cube dusts, is both a stom- 
ach and contact poison. Like other nat- 
urally-occurring toxicants it lacks sta- 
bility and has not been used to any great 


It gives 
non-toxic to 


extent in household powders. 
an excellent kill and is 
warm blooded animals but it is decep- 
tively slow in action. 


CONTACT INSECTICIDES 


Contact insecticides that have been used 
in household powders include pyrethrum, 
sabadilla, thiocyanates and DDT. Pyre- 
thrum is probably the best known of 
these, having been important commer- 
cially as an insecticide longer than most 
other materials. Its non-toxicity to warm- 
blooded animals makes it of especial value 
as a constituent of a household powdered 
insecticide. Pyrethrum contains two com- 
plex insecticidal compounds, methylcyclo- 
pentenolone 


esters of chrysanthemum 


monocarboxylic acid and monomethy] 
chrysanthemum dicarboxylic acid, often 
designated as pyrethrins I and II. How- 
ever, recent work by scientists of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, U. S. D. A., has that 
these homogeneous 


compounds but are mixtures of four con- 


shown 
pyrethrins are not 


stituents which have been designated as 
pyrethrins I and II and cinerins I and 
II. In biological tests on houseflies the 
pyrethrins proved to be more toxic than 
the cinerins, and pyrethrin I was four 
times as toxic as pyrethrin II. 
compounds are unstable and oxidize rap- 
idly when pyrethrum powder is exposed 
to the air. Pyrethrum powders therefore 


These 


do not remain active long after exposure 
and unless packed in an airtight container 
have a relatively short shelf life. Dusts 
impregnated with pyrethrum extract are 
said to exhibit greater biological activity 
than the ground 


against cockroaches 


flowers of pyrethrum. Many materials 


have been tested as antioxidants. Some 
of those reported to have value are ben- 
zaldehyde, eugenol, p-phenylphenol, beta 


naphthol, o-cresol and isothymol. 


PYRETHRUM SYNERGISTS 


The 
greatly stimulated the search for pyre- 
thrum 


wartime shortages of pyrethrum 


synergists to extend existing 
supplies. The activity in this field of re- 
search during and since the war is dem- 
onstrated by the outpouring of papers by 
compounds of 


research institutions on 


potential value as synergists. Among 
_those that have already been reported on 
are methylenedioxyphenyl compounds and 
thio-ethers derived from safrele, isosafrole 
and other aryl olefins, sesame oil, pi- 
cyclohexanone, —n-isobutylun- 
333. The 


which is one of 


peronyl 


decylenamide, and chemical 
Sad; 


promising of these synergists, is piper- 


name of the most 
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onyl butoxide, the formula ot which as 
given by the manufacturer is butylcar- 
bityl 6-propyl piperonyl ether. Piperonyl 
butoxide is offered with pyrethrum con- 
centrates under the name of “Pyrenone.” 
In utilizing these pyrethrum-synergist 
combinations, the synergist and the pyre- 
thrum extract are combined and then 
atomized or otherwise incorporated into 
a dust diluent. While a straight pyre- 
thrum dust will lose up to 40% of its 
potency in a year’s storage, these sta- 
bilized pyrethrum powders have shown 
no deterioration in that time in biological 
tests with cockroaches. 

Another insecticide of plant origin that 
has_ recently into 
sabadilla, which is a term applied to the 
seeds of plants of the genus Schoenocau- 


come prominence is 


lon. These seeds contain a complex group 
of alkaloids 
veratrine. 


referred to as 
As the toxic ingredient in a 


commonly 


household powder sabadilla has not proved 
too promising, although sabadilla dusts 
have met with acceptance in the agricul- 
tural field. 


THIOCYANATES 


Within recent years a number of effec 
tive insecticides have been synthesized in 
chemical laboratories and are now avail- 
able commercially. Two of the most suc 
cessful are the thiocyanates, Lethane and 
Thanite, insecticides 
During the last war, when shortages oi 
pyrethrum became acute, these thiocya 
nates were the chief toxic ingredient in fly 


which are contact 


sprays. They also have been successfully 
incorporated into dust formulations, and 
many of the household powders now sold 
contain thiocyanates as the sole toxic in- 
gredient or in combination with other tox 
icants such as DDT. As insecticides the 
thiocyanates are most effective, have a 
quick knockdown and kill, and are very 


stable. The principal objection to their 
use is their pronounced and somewhat ir- 
ritating odor which can, however, be 
masked fairly successfully in spray for- 
mulations. In household dusts this odor 
is not sO prominent. 


DDT 


DDT (Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroeth- 
ane) has largely superseded other toxi- 
cants in insecticidal powders and has had 
wide and favorable consumer acceptance 
where there is no health hazard from its 
use. Veterinarians and food handlers 
have, in general, shown little enthusiasm 
for DDT, preferring some toxicant in- 
nocuous to warm-blooded animals. DDT 
is somewhat slow in action, and as many 
powders now on the market are just 10% 
DDT in an inert diluent, they do not 
give and 
the consumer is sometimes disappointed 


spectacular immediate results 
The most effective formulations combine 
DDT with a speedy knockdown agent. 
The long lasting residual effect of DDT, 
which continues to kill for months, makes 
it especially valuable. This fact was dem 
onstrated on a test of a commercial prod 
uct sold under the name of Black Flag 
Powder, a product containing DDT with 
Lethane as a knockdown agent. Tested 
by the official tray method it was still, 
after continual exposure to the atmosphere 
for three giving 100% kill of 
hours. A_ stabilized 
pyrethrum powder exposed under similar 


months, 
cockroaches in 15 


conditions showed some loss in potency. 
DDT such as DDD 
(Rhothane), Colorado 9 and the meth 
oxy analog of 


Modifications of 


DDT are claimed to be 
less toxic to warm-blooded animals and 
equally effective against most insects. 


CHLORDANE 


Chlordane is the chlorinated hydrocar- 


bon recently developed and advertised 





John 
Because data may vary with species many types of insects must be reared for the biological 
testing of insecticide powders. Hardy Oriental roaches, shown here, are among the most valuable. 


Courtesy Powell & Co., Inc 
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under the names of Velsicol 1068 and 
Octa Klor. The chemical formula of the 
pure product is stated to be 1,2,4,5,6,7,8,8- 
octachloro-4,7 - methano-3a,4,7,7a - tetrahy- 
droindane. The technical or agricultural 
grade generally used in insecticide formu- 
lations is said to be 60 per cent of the 
pure material and 40 per cent by weight 
of related compounds, the whole, how- 
ever, being insecticidally active. This 
product, while new, has been demon- 
strated to be an excellent toxicant in 
either powders or sprays. It is claimed 
that it is of about the same toxicity to 
warm-blooded animals as DDT but five 
times more toxic to insects, so that 2 
per cent by weight of chlordane is bi- 
ologically equivalent to 10 per cent DDT, 
which results in a less harmful end prod- 
uct, dust or spray. It has produced spec- 
tacular results against cockroaches and 
ants and chlordane powders appear to 
have great potential value in the house- 
hold insecticidal field. 

The new insecticide variously known as 
hexachlorocyclohexane 666, B.H.C. and 
Gammexane, has excellent toxicity to 
insects but its pungent odor rules it out 
of consideration for household powders. 
It is, however, a valuable supplement to 
DDT in agricultural powders, being ef- 
fective against some pests that DDT will 
not control. 


SELECTION OF DILUENT 


The choice of a diluent or combination 
of diluents for insecticidal powders is of 
great importance. Some of the factors 
involved in this selection are flowability, 
reactivity of the diluent with insecticides, 
adhesiveness, and ability to absorb or ad- 
sorb the toxic material. 

Most of the insecticidal powders now 
available are sold in shaker top cans or 
designed to be used with a “puffer” or 
dust gun. Obviously a powder that cakes 
or has hygroscopic properties, will be un- 
satisfactory. Particle size, too, has a dis- 
tinct bearing on flowability and also ap- 
pears to have considerable influence on 
the biological activity of the powder. 
Specifications for insecticidal diluents 
usually show micron size or per cent 
passing a standard mesh screen. 

The diluent must be compatible with 
the toxicant. Many toxicants will not 
remain stable in an alkaline medium, and 
this applies both to naturally occurring 
products such as rotenone and synthetics 
such as DDT. Limestone, calcium car- 
bonate and magnesium carbonate react 
readily with the salts of acids that are 
stronger than carbonic acid such as nico- 
tine sulfate. In one instance where mag- 
nesium carbonate was used as a diluent 
for a thiocyanate, the powder was found, 
a year after its manufacture, to possess 
practically no toxicity. In this instance, 
however, the deterioration of the toxic 
material was found to be due not to the 
magnesium carbonate but to magnesium 
hydroxide which was present as an im- 
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purity. This would seem to suggest te 
necessity of exercising strict control anal- 
ysis on raw materials designed as dilu- 
ents in dusts where impurities might 
prove incompatible with the toxicant. 

For DDT dusts, certain diluents are 
not recommended as there is evidence 
that they tend to reduce the efficiency of 
the DDT. These unsatisfactory diluents 
for DDT include hydrated lime, benton- 
ites, Fuller’s earth and walnut shell flour 
or similar organic diluents. 

Rotenone, in alkaline dust mixtures 
under conditions of storage with high 
atmospheric humidity, tends to break 
down. Under dry conditions of storage 





Powders, packaged in ‘“‘puffers,” provide a 
convenient means of controlling many pests. 


the loss of rotenone is much less, and 
with acid-reacting dust mixtures very 
little decomposition of rotenone will take 
place. 

Talc, which is a magnesium silicate, 
pyrophyllite (a hydrous aluminum sili- 
cate), diatomaceous earth, gypsum (cal- 
cium sulphate) and certain clays have 
been widely and successfully used, but 
the selection of a diluent must be gov- 
erned by the purpose for which the dust 
is intended. A diluent suitable for an 
orchard dust may be quite unsatisfactory 
as a base for a long-lasting household 
powder. In agricultural dusts, the differ- 
ent densities of the toxic ingredient and 
the diluent may result in a_ significant 
variation in the amount of toxicant de- 
posited at various distances from the 
duster. This situation is not so im- 
portant in household dusting which is 
chiefly done at close range, although a 
difference in density of toxicant and dilu- 
ent may introduce packaging problems. 

In household insecticides bulk density 
is important in packaging operations. 
There is no Federal regulation govern- 
ing the degree to which a package must 
be filled, although in many instances a 
so-called slack fill might result in legal 
action under the Fair Trade Practices 


Act. Only one State has specific regula- 
tions governing the percentage fill of a 
container offered for sale, and in others 
the matter is left to the discretion of the 
local courts. In the case of powdered in- 
secticides the finer the particles the 
greater the settling in the container, and 
the greater the liability to official crit- 
icism. 

While almost any powder will adhere 
to the legs of the usual pest insects of 
the household, some powders are more 
adhesive than others. In the case of con- 
tact insecticides good adhesiveness may 
often result in a quicker kill, and powders 
lacking this quality will not give such 
speedy results. 

The question as to whether, in an im- 
pregnated dust, it is better to use a dilu- 
ent on which the toxicant is adsorbed or 
one which will absorb the toxicant, is the 
subject of some debate. This will, of 
course, to a large extent, depend on 
whether the toxicant is volatile or has 
any fumigant action. For a_ toxicant 
which is strictly a contact insecticide with 
no fumigant action, a non-absorbent dilu- 
ent would be indicated. A very fine pow- 
der onto which a toxicant is adsorbed 
will provide a large surface area of active 
contact, from which, however, the rate 
of evaporation of a volatile toxicant will 
be great. Absorbed toxicants, on the 
other hand, will volatilize more slowly, 
and while the powder may not be so in- 
secticidally active, it may remain active 
for a longer time. 


THE FUTURE 


While in agricultural practice there 
probably will always be a place for in- 
secticidal and fungicidal dusts, it is not 
unlikely that for household use they will, 
in time, be superseded by sprays. Some 
of the newer synthetics have done an out- 
standing job of pest control, and in some 
cases have a residual action that remains 
effective for weeks. No one likes to ad- 
vertise the fact that he has insect pests 
in the house, and a residual spray is in- 
conspicuous, less messy and can reach 
places difficult of access with a dust. 

It is doubtful whether such novel ideas 
as that of incorporating a roach repellent 
into a cement mixture, or insecticides into 
floor waxes, will meet with wide ac- 
ceptance. A_ repellent cement flooring 
has been made under the name of Hub- 
bellite, and critical tests showed it pos- 
sessed some repellent qualities but had no 
toxic properties. 

With more efficient insecticides avail- 
able and improved techniques for applica 
tion, it is probable that the trend will be 
away from powders. However, insecti- 
cidal powders have been used for so long 
a time and have become so strongly as- 
” minds as an efficient 
means of controlling certain common in- 
sect pests that the demand for powder 
formulations may well persist for some 
time. 
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Compromise Cuts PILOT PLANT Costs 


by GEORGE F. SCHLAUDECKER 
Maumee Development Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


PILOT PLANTS CONSTITUTE one of the largest items of expense in re- 


search budgets. The total expense of building and running them is usually 


charged to cost accounts; hence the design economy presents peculiar prob- 


lems of minimizing operational and installation costs over a short life. 


HE PILOT PLANT or semi-com- 
§ pnts plant is a widely used tool 
in the development of new products or 
processes in the chemical process indus- 
tries. The utility of such tools lies in 
heir relative to 
and operation of a full 


economy construction 
scale plant in 
cases where the ultimate pattern of pro- 
duction or sales is uncertain. They are 
used both to explore process and plant 
design features, and to produce the initial 
quantities of a new product to evaluate 
the potential market. 

While the small-scale experimental or 
production plant is usually more eco- 
nomical than making the immediate jump 
to a_ large unit, the economy is 
relative. Exploratory units cost the in- 
dustry millions of dollars a year to build 
and run. And, they offer an unusual 
opportunity for internal economies. 

The ultimate test of the value of these 
pilot plants is the extent and speed of 
a firm’s advance in profits. In other words 
it is a matter of the number of success- 
ful explorations conducted and the ra- 
pidity with which they are carried out. 
Since any given firm can only allocate 
a small portion of its budget to such 
pioneering work, the cost of doing it be- 
comes an important factor in the long- 
range profit picture. 


size 


TOO LITTLE & TOO LATE 
The problem is one of setting up a 
temporary, interim unit which is adequate 
to produce a quality product, or to give 
the needed process data, at a minimum 
cost. But there is commonly much com- 
motion and lost motion in arriving at 
this compromise between an adequate 

unit and a minimum cost. 
On the there are the op- 
timists who view the project in an over- 
simplified form. 


one hand 

They do not properly 
realize the need for certain facilities such 
as housing of the plant, supplying it 
with services, mechanizing some of the 
operations, etc. The risk that these op- 
timists run is that of building an inade- 
quate unit. 

A case in point is a process develop- 
ment pilot plant designed to run for 
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months at a total cost of about 
$30,000 for both the installation and the 


operation. 


three 


Too rosy a view of the situ- 
ation led to too temporary a unit which 


did not have the proper equipment for . 


weighing the feed materials and lacked 
suitable means for handling the process 
flows mechanically. As a result, the 
three months operation was largely wasted 
because no satisfactory material balance 
data was obtained, and the manual han- 
dling of considerable amounts of ma- 
terial consumed an inordinate amount of 
time and attention that should have been 
devoted to operating the! process for 
basic development data. Qn the second 
try both the time estimated for operation 
and the facilities provided were greatly 
increased with much better results as re- 
gards design data. 


PRICED OUT OF THE MARKET 


On the other hand are the pessimists 
who would make each experimental unit 


a gold-plated affair with complete and 
permanent facilities entirely unjustified 
by the temporary nature of the job. Here 
the error often is one of specifying per 
manent type buildings, overly elaborate 
mechanization and control, excessive du- 
plication of equipment for the sake of 
insuring that operations will be 
uous, etc. 


contin- 


An example of the latter is a 
where the proposed process never got a 
trial because the 
were based on extremiely pessimistic views 
of the pilot plant facilities needed. An 
estimate of the basic equipment and 
structures needed ran a little over $100,- 
000, but the final design of the pilot plant 
was estimated at over $400,000. The 
difference was largely due to the extra 
equipment that had been added and the 
unnecessarily permanent housing proposed. 


Cast 


estimates of the cost 


Several items of equipment were speci- 
fied for duplicate installation, the extras 
for stand-by service. The proposed 
building was a four-story structure of 
steel and concrete, replete with acid 
resistant floors and elevators. Two spe 
cial tank trucks were specified to handle 
the product. The net result that 
all these extras ran the cost estimate 
up to a point where the whole proposi 


was 
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Sometimes it is best to employ manual handling of materials when only a few batch runs are 
needed, but if the experimental operation contines mechanization may be justified. 
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tion looked so uneconomical that it was 
dropped. 


NO FORMULA, JUST ANALYSIS 


There is no formula or blueprint by 
which the compromise can be effected 
between the optimistic and pessimistic 
sides in each case. Only by careful analy- 
sis can the most economical pilot plant 
be achieved. This analysis must distin- 
guish the process features essential to 
quality, safety and performance from 
the refinements that are matters of econ- 
omy or efficiency such as mechanization, 
permanent construction, etc. The basic 
requirements must obviously be provided 
or the project will suffer a loss in time 
and money because it would be inoperable 
without them. The extent to which re- 
finements are added depends upon whether 
they contribute to lower overall expendi- 
ture for installation and operation of the 
experimental unit over the anticipated 
period of its usefulness. 

Now it’s an easy thing to say that an 
analysis should do thus and so, but it is 
quite another to make it come out that 
way. The burden of delineating the es- 
sential process features is largely on the 
laboratory research that precedes the 
pilot plant. But it takes uncommon fore- 
sight and long experience to anticipate 
the many problems and difficulties which 
arise in an experimental plant even with 
the best of research. The most practical 
solution is to employ the best brains and 
experience obtainable and to call for a 
greater emphasis throughout the devel- 
opment on the really essential process 
requirements. 

Aside from the slighting of essential 
process requirements, the most serious 
error of the optimists is that of under- 





Many process equipment fabricators are now making handy, small-scale models of their 


estimating the time required to fulfill 
the exploratory plant’s job. When it is 
anticipated that only three or four batches 
of material will be made up in some 
jerry-rigged piece of equipment there is 
little reason to call for any sort of ma- 
terials handling equipment—you could 
shovel everything in and out in less time 
than it would take to install the simplest 
devices to do it mechanically. But, when 
the operation goes on week after week 
on a manual basis the operating costs be- 
come prohibitively high as compared with 
mechanization written off on the job. 
Thus a realistic estimation of the life 
period of the semi-commercial plant is 
necessary to determining what process 
refinements are justified. 


ADAPTATION & IMPROVISATION 


The sins of optimism usually meet with 
retribution for they come to light only 
after considerable money has been spent. 
The equally serious sins of pessimism 
usually get off easy for it is hard to prove 
how much overexpenditure there has been 
in a successful job, and there is no argu- 
ment at all in the cases that have been 
killed by a pessimistic estimate before 
they got a start. The most practical so- 
lution to pessimism is a greater emphasis 
on the temporary nature of pilot plants— 
they are built to serve a definite, short- 
term purpose over a limited period of 
time. At the end of that time much of 
the installation is junk, certainly all of 
the labor costs are lost forever. Thus 
elaborate installations and permanent type 
construction may never be useful for a 
long enough time to derive any real value 
from them 

In places where there is an experienced 
staff handling the design of exploratory 


regular equipment that permits economies of flexibility and reduced installation cost. 
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plants many economical improvisations 
have been developed. Where housing is 
unnecessary, equipment is set up out of 
doors. Where housing is needed, cheap, 
light structures are used—recently the 
Quonset hut has become popular. Sec- 
tional scaffolding has been used as a 
temporary means of gaining elevation for 
gravity flow, or for barometric condens- 
ers and the like. Portable hoists and 
conveyors can often be borrowed from 
other operations, or used on one pilot 
plant after another. Temporary service 
lines for water, steam, air, etc., are fre- 
quently run on the ground, or on cheap 
wooden “A” frames. Where these services 
are not available or easily accessible it 
is often feasible to use one of the pack- 
aged units for generating steam, filtering 
and softening water, compressing air, or 
many other applications. 

In the line of process equipment, many 
fabricators are recognizing the importance 
of the pilot plant and are turning out 
small-scale prototypes of their regular 
units. Some of these are packaged units 
with all the auxiliaries and connections 
neatly mounted on a standard frame to 
save time and expense on installation. 

Many ingenious pieces of process 
equipment have been fabricated from 
standard pipe and fittings, such as distil- 
lation columns, scrubbers, coolers, con- 
densers, stills, reactors, etc. Mass-pro- 
duced equipment designed for entirely 
different purposes has been adapted clev- 
erly and cheaply to experimental process- 
ing work—automotive fuel pumps, air- 
craft air compressors, household furnace 
controls, ete. 

All of these improvisations and adap- 
tations add materially to economy and 
hence to the ultimate value of temporary 
small-scale plants. They are among the 
economical ways of implementing a tenta- 
tive, interim operation. To a large ex- 
tent they avoid the costly and wasteful 
practice of over-designing these short 
lived facilities. 


NO FALSE STARTS, NO STYMIES 

It is a difficult compromise between 
the absolute necessities and the justifiable 
refinements. But the results of overshoot 
ing or undershooting the mark are the 
same—the company’s limited expenditures 
for exploration and development are 
wasted. If, through excessive optimism, 
the pilot plant setup is inadequate, there 
is waste because of the poor results and 
because the steps may have to be re 
traced. If, through pessimism, the pilot 
plant is “given every chance” with the 
installation of inordinately elaborate fa 
cilities there is waste because the cost of 
by the results obtained. 

A careful analysis of each case to 
gether with experienced judgment as t 
the time required to complete the work 
and the refinement justified, will reduc« 
the extras is not adequately compensated 
both the number of false starts and the 
number of stymied projects. 
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PIGMENTS Can Improve 
Solvent Type WAXES 


by CHARLES S. GLICKMAN 


Chemical Consultant 
New York, N. Y 


THE USE OF PIGMENTS IN CERTAIN paste waxes is suggested by the 


author for the manufacture of polishes possessing unique properties. 


HE superior performance properties 
ike solvent type wax polishes are 
well recognized. From the standpoint 
of gloss, water-resistance, physical and 
chemical stability, and durability, they 
offer advantages over other wax finishes. 
Solvent products excel in every respect 
with the possible exception of time and 
labor factors, but even such differences 
may be discounted when it is considered 
that solvent wax applications outlast the 
much shorter-lived emulsion products. 

Perhaps it has been these highly accept- 
able all-’round performance characteristics 
which have been responsible for the ab- 
sence of any significant developments in 
the composition of these finishing ma- 
terials. However, recent research has 
demonstrated that solvent waxes can be 
materially improved by pigmentation. 
Positive coloration offers advantages to 
both the manufacturer and consumer. 

All solvent-based wax preparations 
are formulated from appropriate mixtures 
of waxes in a hydrocarbon solvent such 
as naphtha or turpentine. Products of 
this type fall into three general cate- 
gories : 


niture ) 


shoe, automobile, and floor (fur 

polishes. Compositions are 
basically similar, but specific perform 
ance requirements naturally dictate cer 
tain variations in formulation. These ar: 
primarily modifications in solids content, 
type of solvent, and in the ratio of hard 
to soft waxes. Leather finishes, for in 
stance, must not be too hard, must dry 
rapidly and be easily buffed; automobile 
waxes should be very hard and yield a 
brilliant, dry finish; floor polishes may 
be either pastes or gelatinous liquids 
which dry readily and buff without dif 
ficulty. 

Dyes are always present in shoe pol 
ishes, but automobile and floor finishes 
are usually offered in neutral shades. 
Some attempts have been made from 
time to time to color wood finishes but 
since these approaches have always been 
based on the use of dyes the effects pro 
duced have not been entirely satisfactory. 
The failure of such experiments arises 
from the fact that all wax polishes pro- 
duce transparent films, and some degree 
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Pigmented waxes yield a better finish on tiled 
surfaces and prolong the floor’s useful life. 


of opacity is necessary if the polish is 
to eliminate surface imperfections such 
as scratches, burns, loss of color, etc 


HOW THEY ARE PIGMENTED 


Pigmentation of solvent wax polishes 
opacification plus coloration—may read- 
ily be achieved in practically any stand- 
ard tormulation without materially alter 
ing or impairing the inherent charac- 
teristics of the product. And the use 
of such pigment additives permits the 
maker to offer a broader line of prod- 
industrial bulk 
markets, and frequently obtain a_ pre- 
mium price for his wares 


ucts, expand sales in 


Among the 


advantages which polishes 


“healing” of mars and blem 


pigmented 
offer are: 
ishes on furniture, improved sealing of 
floors, extended life of colored (tile) 
floors, correction of scuff marks and loss 
of dye of colored shoes, and a generally 
improved appearance of polished  sur- 
faces. 

The amount of pigment blended in the 
wax depends on the end use, and con- 


sideration of the surface to be finished 


must serve as a guide to proper formu- 
lation. Leather does not require exten- 
sive use of a coloring agent because the 
surface is relatively smooth. Carbon 
blacks and iron oxides will provide the 
desired black and brown shades. Lino- 
leum, wood floors and furniture like- 
wise require but limited pigment addi- 
tions since only a certain degree of bind- 
ing can be expected on smooth surfaces. 
Here again iron oxides will satisfy most 
color requirements. Metal surfaces, such 
as automobiles, need still less pigmenta- 
tion. Products for use on stone (terra 
cotta, magnesite, concrete, etc.) require 
larger percentages of pigment. Further- 
more, the grind or degree of dispersion 
will necessarily be much finer for all 
products other than those used on stone. 

Proper incorporation of colors entails 
the use of either a ball, roller, or colloid 
mill. It is preferable, too, to handle con- 
centrates—that is, pastes containing as 
high a concentration of pigment as is 
practical. These may then be extended 
or diluted with the neutral base. 


WHICH COLORS? 


Wood and furniture polishes need not 
be made in any great variety of colors. 
Three base shades should cover most 
needs. Where the wood is bleached, or 
of a very light type, a neutral or un- 
colored polish should be used. A ma- 
hogany shade is satisfactory for cherry 
and redwood, a walnut tint for oak and 
dark mahogany, and a maple hue for 
light-colored birch, pine and oak. 

Automobile finishes are somewhat 
more difficult to formulate, but output 
can be restricted to basic colors: blue, 
black, red, green, brown, and_ yellow. 
Colors for stone floors should includ, 
light and dark grays, creams, green, 
mahogany, linoleum brown, and tile red. 
Leather pastes are normally black, brown, 
tan and oxblood. 

Special products for bulk 
consumers may 


industrial 
require, for example, 
acetylene or graphite blacks for elec- 
trically-conductive chalk for 
anti-sparking concrete coatings; alumi- 
num stearate for wallpaper stain-prevent- 
ing and water-proofing compounds. 

The scope of this article does not 
permit detailing 


finishes ; 


complete formulations 
for every type of polish mentioned, but 
the following may serve as an example 
of a paste suitable for wood and stone 
surfaces : 
190° F. Microcrystalline wax 30 parts by weight 
Refined candelilla 20 parts by weight 
Refined carnauba or ouricury 10 parts by weight 
V. M. & P. naphtha 140 parts by weight 
The waxes and solvent are blended in 
the usual manner. 
tions are: dark gray 


Color recommenda 
mineral black and 
q. Ss. zinc oxide or Titanox; dark cream 
red iron onide; mahogany and _ lino- 
leum brown—)urnt 


vevenetian red oxide. 


(Turn to page 276) 


umber: tile red 
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Electrolytic Zinc Works, at Risdon, three miles from Hobart, capital city of Tasmania. 


CHEMICAL OUTPUT UP “DOWN UNDER” 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


THE WAR MADE AUSTRALIA THE ARSENAL of the Pacific; and hence 


a generation’s chemical development was compressed into a few years. This 


rapid growth has made that country self-sufficient in a number of commodi- 


ties, but correlatively, it has made her a better customer for others. 


HEN an American thinks — of 

\\ Australia, he thinks of wool and 
gold. These, along with lead, zinc and 
some other minerals, are indeed the pri- 
mary wellsprings of her industry. 

But since World War I Australia has 
been having her own “industrial revo 
lution.” Secondary industries—and_ the 
chemical industry is great among them— 
have grown rapidly, until now the value 
of their output exceeds that of the pri- 
mary industries. 

Before 1939, the manufacture of in- 
dustrial chemicals in Australia was con- 
fined to relatively few types, the main 
War disruption 
Australia 


supplies being imported. 
of ocean transport isolated 
from such supplies, and British and Amer- 
ican output was absorbed, in fields closer 
to the manufacturing centers. 

The challenge thus presented to Aus- 
tralian initiative resulted in the establish- 
ment of what promises to become a per- 
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manent feature of the country’s secondary 
industries. 


TOOLING UP FOR WAR 


To advise the Australian Director-Gen- 
eral of Munitions on matters pertaining 
to all chemicals, an Industrial Chemicals 
Committee operated from September, 
1940, to February, 1946. Devoted almost 
exclusively to the war effort, the industry 
was organized and coordinated under the 
Australian Ministry of Munitions. In 
certain notable instances, production ca- 
pacity was established on a commercial 
basis by private companies. 

Controls enforced throughout the war 
years were without legal authority, being 
based solely on manufacturers’ coopera- 
tion. Manufacturers agreed, for example, 
to sell toluene only to the Ministry of 
Munitions and not to sell glycerine in 
quantities exceeding supplies purchased 


by prewar customers during the base yea! 
1938-39. 

Rigid control of many other industrial 
chemicals was possible only through co 
operation on the part of established firms, 
and the willingness of some manufactur 
ers even to undertake projects of doubt 
ful economic status. 

After completing its wartime work, the 
Industrial Chemical Committee laid dow: 
plans for the postwar period. The extent 
of the field covered is indicated by cet 
tain chemicals handled in the early stages 
of the committee’s work: the productio! 
of chromium compounds from New Cal 
donian and Australian ores; bromine an 
bromine compounds from salt bettern: 
ethyl benzene; ethylene polysulfide; ti 
tanium tetrachloride; pectin; rat poison 
polystyrene and polyvinyl chloride 

Research was undertaken into the pro 
duction of raw materials for dry cell 
manufacture, especially carbon rods and 
manganese dioxide; wood distillation as 
a source of methanol; and rot-proofins 
of tentage. 

Wood-distillation plants 
lished in accordance with the Wester 
Australian State Government’s schem: 
for the production of charcoal iron an 
by-products. 


were estab 
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Also studied were factors affecting tung 
oil production; nitrogenous fertilizers 
and sulfuric acid-producing capacity for 
superphosphate manufacture ; the probable 
future requirements of various plastics. 
Attention was given to the calcium car- 
bide industry, with special reference to 
acetylene derivatives for plastic and other 
chemical production; plastics from coal 
carbonizing; carbon black requirements ; 
the possibility of producing elemental sul- 
fur in Tasmania; factors involved in local 
production of urea for plastics; and post- 
war requirements of trained personnel for 
handling industrial chemicals. 


INDUSTRY DIVERSIFIED 


Broadly classified, according to the 
main purpose for which they were man- 
ufactured, the new industrial chemicals 
developed in Australia comprised explo- 
sives and explosives chemicals; pyrotech- 
nic ; solvents and plasticizers; foods, med- 
ical and veterinary supplies and _ inter- 
mediates ; plastics and intermediates : rub- 
ber chemicals; and general inorganic and 
organic chemicals. 

Prewar imports of sulfur totaled 120,- 
000 tons (135,000 U. S. tons) annually, 
but possibly 40,000 tons (45,000) will be 
the new limit, since a number of sulfuric 
acid plants have been converted to burn 
pyrites in place of that product. Aus- 
tralia, it is anticipated, will be self-con- 
tained in the production of fixed nitrogen, 
which, apart from its importante in ex- 
plosives manufacture, is of first importance 
for local food making. To meet this de- 
mand synthetic ammonia units and equip- 
ment for the production of nitric acid by 
oxidation were installed during the war 
years. 

Australian firms are sponsoring proj- 
ects which include the manufacture of 
polyvinyl chloride and other vinyl resins 
based on calcium carbide. Other new ven- 
tures are centered in the production of 
aniline, trichlorethylene, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, and acetone, with the important 
group of synthetic lacquers also receiving 
attention. Chromium compounds, used in 
tanning, were in production in the early 
part of 1944, and plants for the manufac- 
ture of plastic molding powders have been 
extended. 

Synthetic units have been equipped to 
produce methanol, and synthetic resins 
have been used for plywood production. 

Much of the influence in giving strength 
and impetus to several important proj- 
ects must be credited to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries of Australia and New 
Zealand, Ltd. Had it not been for re- 
serves of chemists, engineers and other 
technicians of that company, the training 
of personnel in Australia would have 
been prolonged. 

Projects credited directly to ICIANZ, 
Ltd., were such ventures as alkali manu- 
facture, producing soda ash and caustic 
soda; synthetic ammonia; blasting ex- 
plosives; percussion caps; black powder 
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Australian Production of Selected Commodities, 1938-39 and 1943-44" 


Item 
Cosmevic creams and lotions 
lodine ‘ 
Pharmaceuticals 
Adhesives 
Disinfectants 
Weed «killers 
Poisons. . 
Sprays 
Insecticides 
Acetic acid 
Hydrochloric acid 
Nitric acid 
Magnesium sulfate 
Sodium silicate 
Sodium sulfate 
Paints—-Water 
Oil : 
Other 
Colors, Dry 
Other 
White lead 
Zinc oxide 
Glycerin, Crude 
Refined 
Superphosphate. . 
Sulfuric acid (100% basis) 
Soap.... ° 
Cleansers 
Polishes 
Automobile 
ere 
i ee 
Furniture.... 
Boot and shoe 


* The Australian fiscal year is July 1-June 30. 


LU nit** 1938-39 1043-44 

cwt. 8,525 32,152 
Ib. ade 21,016 
£ 2,919,908 4,580,559 
cwt. . 56,236 
£ 143,623 214.887 
£ 37,085 82,104 
£ 52,995 74,692 
£ 51,174 142,946 
£ 192,207 488,394 
lb 1,510,927 3,297,111 
Ib 6,130,201 7,474,580 
Ib 1,261,109 12,874,949 
cwt. 14,667 34,787 
lb. 10,348,740 13,642,880 
Ib. 3,602,135 26,811,799 
Ib. 5,000,000 4,000,000 
gal. 2,000,000 3,000,000 
gal. 249,000 
Ib. 6,600,000 10,969,000 
Ib + a 2,000,000 
cwt. 102,000 112,000 
cwt. 117,000 103,000 
ewt. 63,000 55,000 
cwt 57,000 
ton 1,200,000 544,000 
ton 489,000 237,000 
cwt. 993,000 1,042,000 
cwt. 34,000 59,000 
z 14,000 4,500 
2 202,000 215,400 
£ 78,000 42,500 
£ 3,000 14,900 
£ 259,000 375,800 
£ 62,000 89,000 
£ 13,000 25,800 


** The £ is currently $3.22; the hundredweight (cwt.) is 112 Ibs.; the Ib. is the same as our own; the 


gallon (gal.) is 1.2 U.S. gal.; the ton is 2,240 Ibs. 





and special powders for use in bombs and 
shells; the erection of tetryl plants in 
Government explosives factories; man- 
ufacture of methanol and formaldehyde ; 
nitration of cellulose; local synthesis oi 
the drug phenacetin; making dimethylani- 
line and diphenylamine from aniline; pro- 
viding stannic chloride and chlorosene 
when, in 1941, a serious shortage of po- 
tassium chlorate threatened the Australian 
match industry; supplying DDT for 
the control of insect pests; and using ni- 
trobenzene and by-product hydrogen from 
the chlorine-caustic soda electrolytic proc- 
ess for the production of vapor-phase re 
action aniline. 

A modern electrolytic chlorine-caustic 
plant was erected by the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions in New South Wales. In Vic 
toria, I. C. IL. in conjunction with Al- 
bright & Wilson, Ltd. (England), erected 
a factory for the production of phos- 
phorus, H;3;PO,4 and food phosphates. 


Sugar mill in Queensland. 
million-tons-a-year sugar production. 


Again, in association with Broken Hill 
Pty. Co. Ltd, I. C. I. built chemical 
works at Newcastle (N. S. W.), to util- 
ize naphthalene for the manufacture of 
phthalic anhydride and beta naphthol. 

Four synthetic ammonia plants located 
at Albion and Ballorat, Victoria, and Vil 
lawood and Albury, N. S. W., were built 
at a cost of £2,000,000 ($6,400,000) and 
used for the manufacture of all types of 
explosives likely to be in demand in the 
Pacific campaign if enemy naval action 
blocked imports of Chilean nitrates. A 
synthetic plant was built at 
Deer Park (Victoria), to produce indus 
trial explosives, nitrogenous fertilizers, 
methanol and formaldehyde for plastics. 


nitrogen 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


An I. C. I. project, classed as an out 
standing development in technical skill, 
is a factory devoted to the production of 





This province grows 93 per cent of the cane for Australia’s 
Many chemicals are also produced there from sugar. 
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Australian Imports of Selected Chemicals, 1938-39 and 1944-45” 








Item Unit** 1938-39 1944-45 
Acetone..... gal. 104,553 102 
ee SS eee rae gal. 942 21,204 
Acetylsalicylic Ib. 63,290 4,621 
BOE, ..0.5 cwt. 7,468 5,270 
Carbolic cwt. 3,386 20 
Cittic. .... cwt. 2,778 2,100 
Cresylic. . gal. 19,149 1 
Formic. . cwt. 2,985 1,907 
Lactic... cwt. 1,261 1,036 
Onalic.... cwt. 1,420 392 
Phosphoric cwt. 1,311 7 
Salicylic. cwt 4,692 3 
oe cwt. 825 129 
Aluminum sulfate. ... cwt 2,214 423 
Ammonium carbonate cwt. 2,738 1,258 
Chioride cwt. 37,388 58 
Nitrate. . cwt. 32,368 504 
Argol. ; cwt 81,867 393 
Barium chloride Ib. 165,171 326,441 
Bismuth and salts lb. 15,120 42,394 
Sodium bisulate... cwt. 4,004 3,479 
Bleaching powder. . Ib. 437,647 283 
Bromine and bromides Ib. 98,288 240,125 
Butyl alcohol...... lb. 725,256 38 
Calcium acetate. cwt. 21,254 25,409 
Citrate... | re 24,563 
Chloride. cwt. 49,356 2,120 
Co eee Ib. 571,230 401,761 
Carbon, Activated... . Ib. i Alp mart 85,246 
Carbon tetrachloride Ib. 651,774 588,611 
Cream of tartar subst. Ib. 747,283 4,327 
Chrome tan crystals. 0 a oe 5,826 
Butyl acetate....... Ib. 2,165,415 225,965 
Cyanides, K and Na. Ib. 12,312,962 4,095,569 
Acetic anhydride lb. 192,964 14,359 
Chloroform... . gal. 3,981 47,982 
Dyes, synthetic Ib. 2,564 007 1,727,205 
Ammonium a3ulfate cwt. 710,065 113,459 
Potassium chloride cwt 160,413 90,547 
Rock phosphates cwt. 16,008,437 9,468,506 
Sodium nitrate... cwt 203,666 327,426 
Glycerin, Rened. Ib. 105,544 12 
Hydrosulfites..... Ib. 189,151 538,864 
Formaldehyde preparat ions lb. 847,123 299,639 
Mogae: carbonate ewt. 4,366 3,280 
Oxide. cwt. 3,329 2,912 
Sulfate... cwt. 15,018 4,219 
Methyl alcohol gal. 79,154 161,695 
Phosphorus..... Ib. 103,092 245,789 
Phthalic anhydride ee 2,380 
Potassium carbonate cwt. 13,172 1,847 
Chlorate. . . cwt. 14,047 2,877 
Bichromate cwt. 1,699 923 
Hdroxide. cwt. 9,096 214 
Nitrate... cwt. 18,434 1,257 
Permanganate. cwt 1,012 931 
Rubber accelerators cwt. ; 2,535 
Salt. siaihe c 206,335 146,817 
Borax.. ere cwt. 35,235 16,393 
Sodium bicarbonate cwt. 107.962 2,908 
Bichromate ae j=. | Wrarrtens 19,217 
Carbonate. cwt. 675,730 741,507 
Chlorate. ave lb. 672,228 1,120 
Hydroxide. cwt 157,627 147,335 
Perborate. . cwt. 11,157 8,541 
Silicate... .. cwt 2,440 1,807 
Sulfate. .... cwt. 13,285 12,127 
Sulfide. .... cwt 28,023 46,004 
Salts, n.e.i. cwt. 162,078 19,836 
Amyl, ethyl acetates gal. 36,399 103 
Methyl chloride. . Ib. 92,979 102,800 
a ewt. 2,302,004 921,258 
Tetraethyl lead. ewt. 404 
Trichloroethylene cwt. 934 
Zinc chloride. . cwt. 5,241 2,972 
Sulfate..... ewt 5,763 64 
Total***. ye ao, 5,598,553 5,709,390 
+08 See notes following table on production. 
Total is for all chemical imports (Class XIX), not total of those shown in this table 
Postwar Expansion by Foreign Firms 
Parent firm Australian firm Location Product Capita! 
Kent, C. W., & Sippe, C., Kent-Sippe Corp., Tasmania Pharmaceutical £50,000 
England Launceton, Tasm. goods 
oo Brentford, Macleans Ltd., Carlton, Vic. Victoria Mfg. chemist 1,700,000 
May & Baker Pty., Ltd., May & Baker Aust. Pty., Victoria Mfg. chemist 10,000 
Dagenham, England Ltd., Sydney : 
Bengue & Co., Ltd., Sigma Co., Ltd., Melbourne Melbourne Pharmaceutical 20,000 
Wenikley, England preparations 
Yorkshire Dyeware& Chem- Yorkshire Dyeware g Chem- Melbourne Dyes, chemicals 250,000 
a ical Co., Ltd., Leeds, England __ ical Co., Ltd., Melbourne k 
reigy, Ltd., Manchester, Geigy Australasia Pty., Sydney DDT, chemicals, 50,000 
England Ltd., Sydney medicinals 
California-Texas Oil Co., Bitumen & Oil Refiners, Matraville, Bitumen, etc. 2,000,000 
U.S. A. Ltd., Sydney Botany Bay 
Mineral Pigments Corp., H. Bleakley & Co. Pty., Sydney Pigments 
Muirkirk, Indiana Ltd., Sydney 
Sterling Drug Co., Sterling Drug, Inc. Victoria Pharmaceutical 
‘“ New York, N. Y. Carlton, Vic. products 
croC hemic al ProductsCorp., Plastic Coatings Pty., Ltd., Sydney Application of 10,000 
Peapack, N. J., and Cleve- Sydney plastics to 
land Laboratory & Mfg. Co, textiles 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., Vacuum Oil Co. Pty., Ltd., Victoria Oil refining 750,000 


New York, N. Y. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Melbourne 
Titanium Alloy =, Cc oO. 
Tweed Heads, N. N. 


N.S: W. 


Zircon and 
rutile 
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In this factory the ou!;.u 
filter pans, vacuum 
and other types of 
glass-lined utensils represent equipment 


sulfamerazine. 
of reaction vessels, 
receivers, stirrers 


never before fabricated in Australia. 

The Medical Control Committee was 
an interdepartmental organization which 
dominated the supply position of all es- 
sential drugs, including control over con- 
tainers and packages. Set up in Decem- 
ber, 1939, this Committee’s function was 
to ensure adequate supplies of medical 
equipment for the Services and the civil 
population. 

Production of drugs became a promi- 
nent feature of Australian industry, par- 
ticularly in the field of synthetic organic 
chemicals. It was a development involving 
many problems. Technical difficulties had 
to be faced before production was possible, 
plant and machinery had to be built, foun 
dation chemicals had to be supplied for 
synthesis of complex products, and it 
was necessary to discover processes ap- 
plicable to Australian industrial condi 
tions. 

These activities were dominated by wat 
interests, since careful consideration had 
to be given to the relative importance ot 
munitions and of medical demands upon 
basic chemicals. The establishment of the 
industry depended upon such primary and 
secondary chemicals as caustic soda, am- 
monia, alcohol, benzene, aniline, chlorine, 
sulfuric acid and calcium cyanamide, all 
of which were produced in Australia. 

Research chemists in Australian com 
mercial companies had carried out pro- 
duction investigations, but the rapid ex- 
pansion of work in that field made de- 
mands which could not be met adequately 
It was then that the 
chem 


by those experts. 
universities furnished 
ists who rendered 
through research in their laboratories. To 
such scientists credit is due for devising 
practical processes for the manufacture 
of ascorbic acid, “Acetarsol,” “Ascaprin,” 
phenobarbital, proflavine, ‘Monacrim,” 
nicotinamide, ‘Uroselectam,” 
and sulfaguanidine. 


group of 
valuable assistance: 


mersalyl, 
*Perabodil,” 


SULFA DRUGS 


Early in 1941 Monsanto (Aust.) Pty.. 
Ltd., produced many tons of sulfanilamide, 
requiring the use of such raw materials 
as aniline (Tinibrol, Ltd, N. S. W.) 
acetic acid and chlorsulfonic acid (Com 
monwealth Fertilisers and Chemicals, 
Ltd., Victoria), ammonia (Imperial 
Chemicals Industries), and alcohol (Co 
lonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd.). 

Production of sulfamerazine undertaken 
by I. C. I. was classed by the chairman 
of the Medical Equipment Control Com- 
mittee (Sir Alan Newton) as “probabl) 
the most striking development in syn- 
thetic organic chemistry undertaken on 
any such scale in Australia.” 


Other Australian-manufactured drugs 
comprised dimethyl phthalate, dibuty! 
phthalate, and DDT, used by the Army 


Chemical Industries 
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as mosquito and mite repellents; pro- 
caine, carbarsone and _ nicotinic acid; 
phenacetin, made from paranitrochloro- 
benzene produced in Australia; the alka- 
loids atropine, 
from Dubosia, an Australian tree; the 
sedatives, paraldehyde and phenobarbital ; 
phenothiazine; and 


hyoscine and produced 


synthetic ascorbic 
acid, used by the services in the absence 
of natural vitamin C. 

In the matter of synthetic ascorbic acid, 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Co. supplied 
58,500,000 tablets 
powder). In addition to vitamin C sup- 
plied to the troops in tablet form, quan- 
tities of pure powder were used by proc- 
essing firms to fortify field ration packs 
and other foodstuffs. 


PROCESS DEVELOPMENTS 


A Grillo contact sulfuric acid plant, es- 
tablished as far back as 1917 by Common- 
wealth Fertilisers and Chemicals, Ltd., 
produced 23,000 tons (26,000 U. S. tons) 
of oleum in the peak year of the 1939-45 
2,200 tons 
(2,500) of chlorsulfonic acid for sulfur 
trioxide smoke mixture and 1,000 tons 


war, and turned out over 


(1,120) for the production of sulfa drugs 
in other factories. The same manufactur 
ers built a modern plant to meet an urgent 
demand for liquid sulfur dioxide, a re- 
frigerant previously 
than from overseas. 


unobtainable other 
It was also able to 
produce sulfuryl chloride required for 
use in the non-felting of woolen goods. 
Pacific 
phosphate-producing islands enforced the 
use of African phosphates for fertilizers ; 


and as they were high in fluorine content, 


The temporary loss of the 


that otherwise waste product was used 
in the manufacture of sodium 
fluoride. The latter was of high quality 
and met an urgent demand in the produc- 
tion of acid-proof cements in munitions 


silico- 


factories 

When inadequate transport facilities led 
to unavailability of copra and animal fats 
for glycerine production, the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company, encouraged by 
the Ministry of Munitions, erected a plant 
to make that product from sugar. The 
same company also designed, erected and 
operated four distilleries in which power 
alcohol was produced from wheat. One 
bushel of wheat yielded approximately 
2.15 gallons (2.6 U. S. gal.) of absolute 
alcohol at a cost of approximately 2/6d. 
per gallon (33c per U. S. gal.). Each of 
the four distilleries had a producing ca- 
pacity of 3,000,000 (3,600,000 
U. S. gal.) of power alcohol yearly. 

Another project produced acetone for 


gallons 


use in the manufacture of cordite. The 
process involved catalytic conversion of 
alcohol to acetone, and subsequent sep- 
aration by distillation. Over 1,800 tons 
(2,000 U. S. tons) of acetone were man- 
ifactured during the operational period: 
October, 1942, to March, 1944. 
Developments were the outcome of ab- 
normal activities 


conditions — artificial 
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(4,975 Ibs of pure 


Metals fabrication is one of Australia’s major chemical-consuming industries. 
steel wire rods is about to be pickled in boiling sulfuric acid solution prior to drawing. 


forced upon a country required to meet 
urgent war demands. Some of these 
activities must be ready to meet the com- 
petition of manufactures long established 
in Overseas countries, and, further, the in- 
dustry in Australia must continue to im- 
port such chemicals as barium salts, bro- 
mine and bromides, cadmium lithopone, 
ethylbenzene, freon, formic acid, glycols, 
iodine and iodides, oxalic acid, certain 
potassiums, sodium metal and urea. 

Projects centered in the manufacture of 
some of these chemicals are receiving at- 
tention. On the foundations already laid 
there will be built an industry worthy 
of the ventures so successfully carried out 
as a war effort. 

To this end the Australian Department 
of Post-War Reconstruction makes avail- 
able chemists’ reports, records of local 
supplies of raw products, and statistics 
relating to imports. There is a wealth 
of data, the results of the labors of Brit- 
ish, American and Australian scientific 
missions, full use of which is being made 
by firms already established and eager to 
extend their operational fields. 


FIGURES JUSTIFY OPTIMISM 


The increase of Australian chemical 
output from £33,800,000 ($108,000,000) 
in the 1939-40 fiscal year to £61,800,000 
($200,000,000) in 1943-44 is not a tem- 
porary phenomenon attributable to the 
war. Expansion was hastened by the war, 
it is true, but the new chemical facilities 
will not be left to rust and ret simply 
because the exigencies of military needs 
have passed. The expansion would have 
taken place normally over a period of 
years. 

Australian national income rose from 
£930,000,000 in 1938-39 to £1,434,000,000 
in 1945-46, a rise of 54 per cent, while 
the cost of living rose about 25 per cent 
in the same period. It would appear, then, 
that the Australian populace is in a posi- 





Here a ton of 


tion to buy more manufactured goods, 
which depend, in turn, on the chemical 
industry. A measure of their prosperity 
is per capita savings, which rose from 
£35 in 1939 to £87 in 1947. 


tax has been halved since the war and a 


The income 
balanced national budget “is in sight.” 
While Austrialia has extensive deposits 
of coal and various minerals, there is 
little petroleum—at least that has been 
discovered. As Australian chemical in- 
dustry increases in size and in diversity 
of product, needs for petroleum-based 
chemicals will increase also. As long as 
petroleum continues to be the lowest-cost 
raw material for a large number of chem- 
icals, Australia will continue, in all proba- 
bility, to be a better and better customer. 





Chief Australian Chemical Firms and 
Representative Products 


1. Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia 
and New Zealand Ltd.: alkalies, chlorine, carbon 
bisulfide, explosives, DDT. 

2. British-Australian Lead Manufacturers: 
plasticizers, lead pigments and products. 

3. British Paints (Australia) Pty. Ltd.: pig 
ments for printing inks, etc., insecticides, in 
cluding DDT. 

4. Drug Houses of Australia: ether, heavy 
chemicals (nitric, hydrochloric, sulfuric acids), 
urea-formaldehyde plastics (with Beetle-Elliott 
Co.) 

5. Electrolytic Zine Co.: zine sulfate, super 
phosphate. 

6. Fletcher Chemical Co.: inorganic chemi 
cals (sodium sulfite, bleac hes, ete. }. 

7. Ajax Chemical Co.: inorganic acids 

8. W. Herman Slade Co.: wetting agents, sul 
fonated pine oil, etc. 

1, Commonwealth Fertilizers & Chemicals 
Ltd.: acetic, chlorsulfonic, sulfuric acids, oleum 

10. Crest Chemical Co.: zinc, cadmium salts 

11. Reichhold, Inc.: synthetic resins and 
plasticizers. 

12. Sulphates Pty. Ltd.: alum, activated alum 
ina, water softening agents 

13. Taubmans Ltd.: DDT, organic chemicals 
(benzyl compounds, acetylene, chlorinated aroma 
tics) 

14. Tinibrol Ltd.: aniline, phthalic anhydride, 
coal tar derivatives. 

15. Cuming Smith & Mount Lyell Fertilisers 
Ltd.: acids, lime-sulfur, iron sulfate, et 

16. Robert Corbett: butyl and methyl alcohols, 
other fermentation products. 

17. Colonial Sugar Refining Co.: ethyl alcohol, 
acetic acid, organic solvents, ascorbic acid, cellu 
lose acetate (planned). 

18. Monsanto (Australia) Pty., Ltd sulfa 
drugs, plywood glues, aspirin, phenol 











because of the 


furniture, 


Mc. 
nature of its finish, can be cleaned 


by simple dusting. But the owner of 
good furniture more than that. 
He or she wants the furniture to have 
a high reflectance—a polish, to keep it 
looking new and attractive, gleaming 
and well cared for. Dusting alone will 
certainly not accomplish this. Hence the 
housewife must rely on special prepara- 
tions to clean, polish, and preserve fur- 
niture. 

Considerable progress has been made 
during the past few years in furniture 
polish formulation, but no radical de- 
partures have been made from _ basic 
types. However, many manufacturers 
have been paying more attention to the 
fundamental characteristics which a 
polish must possess if it is to succeed 
in a highly competitive market. High 
on the list of those performance prop- 
erties are such factors as ease of appli- 
cation, ease of rub up, cleansing ability, 
initial luster, permanence of luster, and 
resistance to marring. Each type of 
polish has its advantages and_ short- 
comings. 


seeks 


SIMPLE OIL TYPES 


One simple method of imparting a 
luster to furniture is by the deposition 
of a uniform, thin film of oil. To 
achieve such an objective many house- 
wives use an inexpensive product which 
is sold rather widely under the name 
of “lemon oil.” In composition it is 
essentially a light mineral oil, closely 
related to kerosene, containing sufficient 
citronella to give it a marked lemon- 
like odor. Not infrequently it is also 
lightly colored by means of an_ oil- 
soluble yellow dye. 

Naturally a product which consists 
only of oil requires a good deal of rub- 
bing up in order not to leave the fur- 
niture with an oily, dust-collecting sur- 
face. Too heavy a film of oil can actually 
detract from the luster of the finish 
rather than enhance it. Nevertheless, in 
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Formulation of 


FURNITURE POLISHES 


by DANIEL SCHOENHOLZ 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York 


WHICH TYPE OF FURNITURE polish is the simplest to make? What are 


the advantages and shortcomings of oil emulsion and wax-based products? 


The answers to such questions are important, not only in formulating, but 


also in appraising competitive products and charting marketing plans. 


spite of its shortcomings, lemon oil is 
sold in substantial volume, mainly be- 
cause it carries a low price tag. 

Lemon oil is one of the simplest types 
of oil polishes. Other oil-based products, 
which command a higher retail price, are 
more complex. Often they are rela- 
tively sophisticated compounds consist- 
ing of light mineral oil mixed with 
kerosenes, naphthas, and vegetable oils. 
Almost invariably they are both tinted 
and perfumed. Regardless of cost and 
the claims made for them these products 
function chiefly as mild cleaners—remov- 
ing grease and some types of soil—and 
as aids to dusting. Some manufacturers 
suggest that they be applied with a wet 
cloth, a tacit admission of their deficient 
cleaning properties. The water presum- 
ably assists in removing water-soluble 
soil. 

As polishes, such compounds show a 
very temporary effect. Any luster con- 
tributed by the oil vanishes within a 
day or two after application. This is 
partially due to absorption of the oil by 
the surface and partially to evaporation. 

One variation of this type of polish 
is the so-called scratch-removing, or 
scratch-concealing, polish. These prod- 
ucts usually contain 10 to 25 per cent 
of an asphaltic material, in addition to 
mineral oil and thinner, which, due to 
its dark color and film-forming property, 
stains and partly fills scratches. 


OIL EMULSIONS 


Probably the most popular furniture 
polishes on the market today are of the 
oil-emulsion type. Part of the reason 
for their popularity is no doubt related 
to their appearance, which suggests a 
complex mixture of ingredients specially 
compounded by research chemists. Never- 
theless, because they clean as well as 
polish they are highly practical. 

The garden variety of oil-water emul- 
sions contains about 40 per cent of a 
light, refined mineral oil, and 5 to 10 


per cent of sulfonated castor or other 
sulfonated oil. Less commonly gums, 
bentonite, alkali metal soaps, and syn- 
thetic emulsifying agents are incorpor 
ated to serve as_ emulsifiers and 
stabilizers. 

The fundamental purpose of the emul- 
sifying agent is, of course, to distribute 
the oil throughout the water phase. 
However, care should be taken to make 
sure that the agent is not present in any 
great excess, for, in application the 
emulsion should break down so that the 
water will wet the varnish or other 
finish preferentially. The water content 
naturally aids in the removal of dirt. 


SHELF LIFE PROBLEMS 


In appearance such oil-water emulsions 
resemble a heavy, white cream, but for 
the sake of sales appeal they are often 
tinted and sometimes perfumed. Very 
frequently such emulsions will separate 
into clear and opaque layers, or into two 
layers slightly different in color. The 
chief concern of the manufacturer is to 
prevent such a separation so that his 
product will have a satisfactory shelf life. 

Oil-water emulsion polishes are not 
appreciably better than the simple oil 
type as far as degree and permanence 
of luster are concerned. If sulfonated 
castor is used in sufficient quantity it 
does contribute somewhat to the depth 
of luster but the effect is not very strik- 
ing. However, combinations of oil, 
water, and emulsifying agents are more 
effective in removing both grease and 
water-soluble soils than are the simple 
oil compositions. Too, they are not 
extraordinarily difficult to make. 

Customarily water is first run into 
the kettle, the emulsifying agent is added, 
and the oil phase stirred in. If soap is 
used it is desirably formed in the process, 
starting with the fatty acid—not the 
glyceride—dissolved in the oil phase. 
The alkaline component is incorporated 
in the water, so that the soap is formed 
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on mixing. As an example, oleic acid 
would be blended in the mineral oil and 
ammonia would be added to the water 
in the kettle. 

Among the oil-emulsion products the 
acid type, or butter of antimony (an- 
timony trichloride) polish, shows definite 
superiority. In this type of preparation, 
antimony trichloride, on being dissolved 
and diluted during the manufacture of 
the polish, forms a very bulky precipi- 
tate of antimony oxychloride. This acts 
as a protective colloid in stabilizing the 
emulsion. A balancing of in- 
gredients, and careful control of process- 
ing, is essential for the manufacture of 
a really satisfactory antimony-containing 
product. Such products do show a deeper 
and more permanent luster than any of 
the oil polishes examined by the writer. 

Of some significance is the fact that 
glycerine is an important component. It 
is considered likely that the glycerine 
present, along with the water, selectively 
wets the finish surface and _ thereby 
minimizes absorption of the oil and sub- 
sequent loss of gloss. On the other hand, 
emulsions stabilized by means of soap, 
sulfonated oils, or surface-active agents, 
probably penetrate the furniture surface 
more readily owing to the wetting ability 
of these very agents. 

Occasionally oil-emulsion polishes are 
encountered which contain small percent- 
ages of wax dispersed in the oil phase. 
Such products, if properly formulated, 
are considerably superior to the more 
conventional oil-in-water types in both 
depth and permanence of luster. 


precise 


Another less common variety is the 
two-layer polish, consisting of a water- 
dispersed wax as one layer, and an oil 
layer as the other. 
is also satisfactory from the standpoint 
of both initial luster and permanence of 
luster. 

From time to time some polish makers 
have incorporated active solvents, such as 
esters and ketones, in oil polishes. The 
reasoning behind this move has been 
that the solvent softens the finish slightly, 
and this softening, coupled with rubbing 
and buffing, will cause some flow of the 
finish and thereby seal scratches or cor- 
rect the crazing of old varnish coats. 
This practice is not recommended. Effec- 
tive flow of the varnish coat cannot be 
accomplished in this manner and _ the 
smoothness and luster of the furniture 
finish may well be destroyed. Too, there 
is the serious danger of completely ruin- 
ing finishes based on nitrocellulose or 
other lacquer-type resins. 


This type of polish 


PASTES AND LIQUIDS 


Wax-based polishes recommended for 
use on furniture are marketed either as 
relatively dry appearing pastes or as 
fluid suspensions. Compositionwise these 
two types differ chiefly in the percentage 
of dispersed wax. The pastes usually 
contain 10 to 30 per cent waxes, the 
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liquids 9 to 15 per cent. Some discretion 
is required on the part of the formulator 
to properly balance the wax blend to 
produce either a smooth, hard, non-bleed- 
ing paste or a free-flowing, non-settling, 
non-grainy suspension. Soft waxes, such 
as beeswax, have been used, but harder 
waxes like carnauba, ouricuri, or can- 
delilla are more suitable. Ideally they 
should be plasticized by the use of the 
softer materials to improve spreading 
qualities. The solvents ordinarily em- 
ployed are naphthas (VM&P, Stoddard 
solvent) and kerosene. 

The popularity of these polishes has 
been limited because of the reluctance 
of the housewife to tolerate the work 
of application and rubbing. Oil polishes, 
being of a more or less wipe-on, wipe-off 
nature, have won wider consumer accept- 
ance. Nevertheless, wax polishes are 
decidedly superior to the oil-based prod- 
ucts from the standpoint of degree and 
permanence of luster and the protection 
accorded the furniture finish. Too, well- 
waxed furniture needs repolishing in- 
frequently, whereas the fastidious house- 
wife must oil-polish furniture every week 
or two. Furthermore, a wax finish is 
non-greasy and will not collect dust as 
readily as an oil finish, and, of course, 
offers more protection against moisture, 
accidentally spilled fluids, and minor 
abuse. 





ing products are quite satisfactory. 
Greasiness and resistance to marring are 
a function of the viscosity of the oil used. 

The wax polishes present problems in 
ease of application, rub up, and resist- 
ance to marring. The first two of these 
are subject to control by proper selection 
of waxes and solvents. A blend of hard 
waxes with sufficient soft waxes to pro- 
vide adequate plasticization can minimize 
difficulties. The use of small amounts 
of a relatively slow-evaporating solvent 
such as kerosene is also common. Re- 
sistance to marring is largely a function 
of the proportion of hard wax used. 
Carnauba and ouricuri rank well in this 
respect. Since both of these raw ma- 
terials are relatively expensive the nat- 
ural tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers is to use other cheaper and softer 
waxes. Such a practice results in polishes 
which take finger marks and rub marks 
readily. 

One point should be stressed. A fur- 
niture polish should be designed solely 
to clean and polish furniture. 
furniture polish is not necessarily a 
good automobile polish, nor is it a good 
floor polish. The finishes to be treated 
and the jobs to be done are entirely 
different. In view of these considerations 


A good 


it seems to be an error for any product to 
be labelled as a universal polish—“for 
furniture, floors, automobiles, etc.” 





Simply applied wipe-on, wipe-off polishes rank high in consumer preferences. 


Much of the worth of any particular 
furniture polish depends on the raw ma- 
terials used, the formulation, and the 
attention paid to performance properties. 
Most important considerations as far as 
the user is concerned are: ease of ap- 
plication, ease of rub up, cleaning ability, 
initial luster, permanence of luster, lack 
of greasiness, and resistance to marring. 

The oil emulsion polishes are inher- 
ently easy to apply, rub up, and clean 
fairly well. Initial luster and permanence 
of luster leaves much to be desired but 
the butter of antimony and wax-contain- 


During the past few years many new 
chemicals have been introduced. Yet the 
progress which has been made in the 
manufacture of furniture polish has not 
been of great substance. Neither polish 
makers nor the public have exhibited 
significant discrimination in the direction 
of eliminating inferior types. 

The forward looking manufacturer and 
imaginative chemist should be able to 
create truly superior polishes by con- 
sidering new approaches, by breaking 
away from conventional, long-established 
practices. 
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How To Reduce 





Courtesy Carbide and Carbon Chem, Corp. 
A process study may reveal places where materials or energy can be recovered economically. 


Chemical Production Costs 


by MARCUS SITTENFIELD 


Consulting Chemical Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHANGING ECONOMIC AND COMPETITIVE PICTURE requires that 


new attention be focused on the problems of reducing chemical manufactur- 


ing costs and improving product quality and yields. A method of approaching 


the matter, along with some points of inquiry, are suggested by the author. 


jee: American chemical industry has 
just passed through a period of 
unprecedented prosperity, a period in 
which marginal and sub-marginal pro- 
ducers were able to compete profitably 
with more efficient manufacturers and 
even to expand facilities. Production 
costs were of relatively minor interest 
since there was a constant demand for 
products that would be bought irrespec- 
tive of price. Outmoded equipment and 
outdated processes could be used just 
as long as chemicals were produced. 
Today the entire picture has changed. 
The seller’s market has been replaced by 
a buyer’s market. It is true that in some 
sections of the industry demand still ex- 
ceeds supply, but the gap is being rapidly 
closed. This new condition brings with it 
the need for a different approach and 
different techniques in the manufactur- 
ing and _ selling 
that many companies that were organized 


functions—techniques 


or greatly expanded during the war have 
yet to acquire. All producers must now 
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devote major attention to such problems 
as reducing manufacturing 
proving quality of products, evaluating 
capital structure with an eye toward ob- 
taining bank loans or new _ investors, 
studying present and future markets, and 
streamlining sales programs. 

Once a chemical plant is placed in 
operation, 


costs, im- 


considerable reluctance is 
shown by many manufacturers to initiate 
and carry through a comprehensive and 
well planned program of process im- 
provement and cost reduction. This re- 
luctance usually stems from one of the 
following circumstances: an insufficient 
technical staff, the thought that such 
a program will require the expenditure 
of too much capital, or a lack of appre- 
ciation of the benefits to be obtained. 

Many companies do not have a suffi- 
ciently large technical staff to permit 
taking men away from other essential 
work to put them on a cost reduction 
study. In such cases it is usually ad- 
vantageous to call in outside assistance. 


Those who are familiar with production 
management know that personnel, main- 
tenance and other normal production 
problems are a full-time job. A man 
who is already shouldering these re- 
sponsibilities cannot be expected to satis- 
factorily plan and carry out a thorough 
improvement program. Some- 
times, also, consultants are in a_ better 
position to conduct a plant survey since 
their staff has been trained to think 
at all times about the twin problems ot 


process 


process improvement and manufacturing 
cost reduction. 

The question of capital expenditure 
resulting from the recommendations of 
a process survey can be answered by 
considering the term depreciation. De- 
preciation is a cost item that is taken 
out of current earnings in order to allow 
for the deterioration of machinery and 
equipment and for the outdating of tech- 
niques and processes. It should be con- 
sidered, therefore, as a replacement cost. 
In the chemical industry, a short pay- 
out time is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception because of the rapidity with 
which 
developed. This short payout time has 
very often been used as an excuse for 
not permitting modernization of a plant 


technological improvements are 


or expenditure for process improvement. 
However, when the question of expendi- 
ture necessary for process improvement 
arises, the ordinary concept of deprecia- 
tion must be revised. In this case the 
investment required to revise a process 
or to install new equipment is justified 
if the resulting saving in manufacturing 
costs obtained over a period of time is 
equal to or exceeds the capital to be ex- 
pended for the new facilities. 

An independent and objective study 
will usually reveal many process ineff- 
ciencies that are not apparent to a com- 
pany’s own staff. Lack of foresight in 
initiating a manufacturing cost study has 
resulted in the disappearance of more 
than one chemical company from the in- 
dustrial picture. In other cases the re- 
sults have not been as serious but money 
has been wasted by inefficient processes 
and profits have been reduced. 


WELL-PLANNED PROGRAM 


It becomes evident that a well planned 
program for manufacturing cost reduc- 
tion involves more than process improve- 
ment. 
investment in the “existing plant, any 
changes in the that involve 
spending money must be justified. This 


Since there is already a capital 
process 


justification can only come, as_ stated 
above, by balancing the saving in oper 
ating costs against capital required. The 
engineering group that has been assigned 
the job of making an engineering survey 
in order to reduce manufacturing costs 
must not only be well versed in chemical 
technology but must also understand the 
economics of manufacturing operations. 

In making an engineering survey that 
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will lead to manufacturing cost reduc- 
tions and to improvement in the quality 
of the manufactured products, certain 
techniques should be followed. 


FIRST STUDY THE PROCESS 


The first logical step in such a program 
is to study the process and to become 
familiar with the process variables and 
their effect on yields and product qual- 
ity. All available records should be 
studied in order to obtain as complete 
a picture of the process as_ possible. 
Laboratory records, production log notes, 
engineering department design notes, are 
all places where valuable data are to be 
found. From this study the reasons for 
arriving at the existing plant design will 
become evident. 

A complete flow diagram, including 
material and energy balances, should be 
drawn for the process and around each 
major piece of equipment. The flow 
diagram, naturally, should not be the one 
drawn for the initial plant design, but 
should be one obtained from plant oper- 
ations at the time of the survey. This 
study will direct attention to the equip- 
ment that is not performing according to 
specifications and to those sections in 
the process that are bottlenecks. 

At the same time a cost sheet of the 
present manufacturing process should be 
drawn up, taking into consideration pres- 
ent yields, costs of product and_ by- 
product recovery, labor, raw materials, 
power and maintenance, and credit for 
Worthwhile information 
may sometimes be obtained by breaking 
the cost sheet down into the cost of oper- 
ating particular sections or even specific 
equipment. 

With this cost sheet, together with all 
the information obtained previously, the 
investigator is in a position to start the 
detailed analysis which will reveal where 
and how operating costs can be reduced 
and product quality and yield improved. 


by-products. 


COVER THESE POINTS 


The complete technical report should 
cover the following major subjects: 

Continuous vs. Batch Operation—Each 
of these methods of process operation has 
its particular advantages and should be 
given adequate consideration. 

Batch operations are generally used 
either where the process is complicated, 
such as one requiring a cyclic change in 
operating conditions, or where a number 
of different products are manufactured 
in relatively small quantities, or where 


it is desirable to keep investment 
costs low. 

Continuous operations are  advan- 
tageous where labor costs are high, 


where the process is relatively simple 
and the reaction time is one of the main 
controlling factors, and where a product 
is to be made in large volume. 

Process Control—There are two ways 
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of controlling the principal process vari- 
ables of temperature, pressure and flow. 
One is manual, and the other is by 
means of automatic control instruments. 
When manual control is used, labor costs 
are apt to be high. Variations in oper- 
ations and product quality are often 
found when manual control is used. In 
integrated operations, a slight change 
in one variable must often be followed 
by an immediate compensating change 
in some of the other variables, and this 
split second micro sensitivity is beyond 
human capacity or dexterity. 

Improperly installed instruments can 
be just as harmful to smooth operation 
Auto- 
matic control is not a certain cure for 


as the poorest manual control. 


all process difficulties, but properly engi- 
neered and applied it permits smoother 
operation, a more uniform product, and 
lower labor costs. 

Corrosion and New Materials of Con- 
struction—Many processes have never 
passed beyond the laboratory stage be- 
cause there was no suitable material with 
which to construct plant equipment. Cor- 
respondingly, there are many industrial 
processes in which the use of improper 
materials or the lack of proper materials 
of construction results in high replace- 
ment costs, product contamination and 
high manufacturing costs. In_ recent 
years many new metals, plastics and 
processes for applying protective coatings 
that are non-corrosive and comparatively 
inexpensive have been developed. Proper 
application of these materials and tech- 
niques will materially decrease the costs 
of production resulting from corrosion. 





Courtesy B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Equipment replacement costs in many plants 
could be lowered by use of proper materials. 


Obsolescence—Equipment or processes 
may be considered obsolete when other 
equipment or processes result in the 
manufacture of a product in less time, 
at lower costs, or in greater purity. The 
decision to discard old equipment is de- 
pendent on the cost of new machinery, 
and the resulting savings obtained in the 
operating cost. A study of maintenance 
records often produces valuable data on 
the cost of maintaining certain equipment 
which is apparently giving good service. 
It has sometimes been found that the 


maintenance costs of an old machine dur- 
ing a given period of time would be 
greater than the cost of a.new machine 
of the latest design. 

New Techniques—Continued study of 
processes and operations are bringing 
forward new methods for performing old 
reactions. Many developments in other 
fields can be applied with but. slight 
modifications to the 
studied. 


thermodynamics have shed considerable 


process being 
Theoretical chemistry and 
light on methods for improving vields 
and for obtaining purer products with 
the benefit of simplifying operations 

Materials Handling—Greater  efticien- 
cies and fewer difficulties are now being 
obtained by the use of new materials 
handling equipment. Developments and 
improvements are continually being 
made in pumps, bulk powder conveying 
devices, electrostatic separators, etc. 

Tremendous strides have been made 
in recent years in the improvement of 
bottle filling and other packaging equip- 
ment. Use of these new machines has 
resulted in lower labor costs, greater 
packaging capacity and less material lost 
or damaged. 

Recovery of Materials and Energy 
The study of the recovery of materials 
and energy is one of the more important 
subjects that should be considered in 
making a process survey. Very often it 
is the first—and sometimes only—prob 
lem explored when manufacturing cost 
reduction is the goal. Unrecovered sol 
vents, products lost in distillation, filtra 
tion, ventilating systems, etc., are fruitful 
points of attack. Heat exchange between 
various hot and cold process streams in 
the plant may recover a_ considerable 
amount of heat energy that would other- 
wise be lost. Any place where energy 
or materials are discarded from the 
process should be the subject of inquiry 
to discover if there is some form of 
energy or some materials being needlessly 
wasted. The cost of installing recovery 
equipment should be balanced against 
the possible value of the recovered sub- 
stance before making recommendations 


TECHNOLOGY PLUS ECONOMICS 


It can be seen that a program designed 
to thoroughly review manufacturing proc- 
esses for the purpose of reducing manu- 
facturing costs is a complex one. It 
must consider equally the technology of 
the process and the capital structure and 
marketing problems of the business en 
terprise. The engineer in charge of a 
manufacturing cost reduction study should, 
therefore, not only be well versed in de- 
sign and chemical processes, but he should 
also understand the economic implications 
of technical changes. It cannot be empha 
sized enough that any plan to make a 
process more efficient and less costly to 
operate, must be drawn up with objective 
thought and be supervised by experienced 
and business minded engineers. 
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DISPERSANTS From 
SULFITE LIQUOR 


by J. RICHTER SALVESEN and W. C. BROWNING 
Chemical Division, Marathon Corporation 


Rothschild, Wisconsin 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR is the raw material for lignosulfonate dispersants, 


industrially used in such diverse fields as rubber compounding, insecticides 


and ceramics. The authors have systematically studied their use in aqueous 


dispersions of carbon, calcium carbonate, sulfur and clay. 


ISPERSING agents are important 
D in every industry employing sus- 
pensions of solids in water. The use of 
these agents has brought about improved 
methods for combining carbon black and 
other compounding ingredients with syn- 
theic rubber latex. The development of 
cements and mortars of improved strength 
and workability has been made possible 
because of dispersants and in the ceramic 
industry their use has long been a neces- 
sity. More efficient utilization and _ per- 
formance of dyestuffs, new developments 
in water phase printing inks, and increased 
efficiency of industrial cleaning 
pounds are accomplished by the incorpora- 
tion of dispersants. These agents are 
playing an increasingly important role in 
aqueous suspensions of insecticides and 
fungicides. Oil wells of three miles depth 
are possible because dispersing agents are 
being used to control the drilling mud. 


com- 


TYPES OF DISPERSANTS 


Some dispersants have been used for 
centuries, long before the effects and prin- 
ciples of were recognized. 
Other dispersants are products of rela- 


dispersions 


tively recent inorganic or organic syn- 
thesis; and still others are previously 
known compounds which have been rec- 
ognized only recently to have useful sur- 
face active properties. The effectiveness 
of a dispersant will vary considerably 
with the application. Dispersant A may 
be better than B on one job and yet B 
may be superior to A on another job. 
There is no quantitative classification for 
the rating of dispersants and no single 
agent is known which gives superior per- 
formance for all applications. 

In addition to efficiency, 
there are other considerations entering 


dispersing 


into the choice of a suitable agent, such 
as price, color and availability. 

The various types of dispersants may 
be listed according to their chemical com- 
position: (1) inorganic, represented by 
complex sodium phosphates and silicates ; 
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(2) natural organic materials, such as 
tannic acid and vegetable tans; (3) syn- 
thetic organic chemicals represented by 
alkyl-aryl-sulfonates, such as condensed 
benzene or naphthalene sulfonates; and 
(4) lignin compounds, produced by diges- 
tion of wood with alkali or with acid 
sulfite liquor, resulting in the formation, 
respectively, of alkali lignin or lignosul- 
fonates. 


LIGNOSULFONATE PROPERTIES 


In the process for making sulfite cellu- 
lose pulp, wood chips are digested under 
pressure with a cooking liquor consisting 
of an aqueous solution of calcium bisulfite 
and sulfurous acid. In this digestion the 
non-cellulose wood components, mainly 
lignin and hemicelluloses, are converted 
into water soluble products which are 
principally lignosulfonates and_ soluble 
carbohydrates. Solids of the spent cook- 
ing liquor (known as sulfite waste liquor) 
consist of about 60 per cent of calcium 
lignosulfonate and 40 per cent carbohy- 


drates. As a concentrated or dried prod- 
uct, this liquor has definite but limited 
dispersing action. 

In the process employed by our com- 
pany, basic calcium lignosulfonate is pre- 
cipitated from waste sulfite liquor by the 
use of lime. The precipitated material is 
essentially free from carbohydrates and 
other non-ligneous organic matter and it 
may be converted into water-soluble cal- 
cium and sodium lignosulfonates for in- 
dustrial use. These lignosulfonates have 
a pronounced dispersing action and sys- 
tematic investigation has indicated that 
they are among the most effective dis- 
persants at present available to industry. 

The lignosulfonates are non-hygro- 
scopic, free flowing powders. They are 
amorphous, high-molecular compounds ap- 
proaching colloidal size. Their exact 
structure is not definitely known but it 
is fairly certain that they are built up 
through possible three-dimensional con- 
densation from propyl guaiacyl monomers. 
The lignosulfonates isolated through their 
basic calcium compound contain about 5% 
sulfonic sulfur, the sulfonic groups being 
attached to the 3-carbon side chain and 
not to the benzene ring. Some of the 
phenolic groups are tied up in the con- 
densation, but some are free. There are 
also secondary or tertiary alcohol groups 
in the side chain, thus amplifying the hy- 
drophilic properties which the sulfonic 
groups lend to the compound. 

Systematic study of various modifica- 
tions of sodium lignosulfonate has es- 
tablished that alkaline hydrolysis under 
mild oxidizing conditions will produce 
new compounds which have superior dis- 
persing properties. These modified ligno- 
sulfonates have considerably lower sul- 
fonic content, contain carboxyl and more 
phenolic groups and probably have lower 
molecular weight. In aqueous solutions 
all commercially available lignosulfonates 
form dark brown solutions. Attempts to 
bleach or reduce their color, without im- 
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Figure 1. At left, 30 per cent carbon black in water with modified sodium lignosulfonate 


dispersant. 


At right, 6 per cent dispersion of same carbon (Micronex W6) without dispersant. 
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Figure 2. 


In each case, a 75 per cent dispersion of calcium carbonate (Atomite) in water. 


At left, with modified sodium lignosulfonate dispersant; at right, without dispersant. 


pairing the dispersing efficiency, have not 
been successful to date. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHERS 


Generally, materials are employed to 
bring about dispersions of solids in water 
for one of the following reasons: (1) to 
retard settling of particles; (2) to reduce 
the viscosity of the dispersion at a given 
solids content; or (3) to maintain low 
viscosity but increase solids concentration. 


In our studies of commercial dispersants 
we have compared viscosities of the dis- 
persions at various concentrations of both 
the dispersant and the dispersed solid. As 
solids we have used materials employed 
widely in industry. For illustration we 
have selected carbon black, calcium car- 
bonate, sulfur and kaolin clay. As dis- 
persants we have selected representatives 
(A) 


modified (low sulfonic) sodium lignosul- 


of well-known commercial types: 


fonate; (B) normal sodium lignosulfon- 
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FIGURE 3. DISPERSION OF CARBON BLACK IN WATER || [FIGURE 4- DISPERSION OF CALCIUM CARBONATE IN WATER | 


ate; (C) evaporated calcium-magnesium 
base sulfite waste liquor; (D) evaporated 
sodium-base sulfite waste liquor; (E) 
condensed alkyl-aryl sulfonate; (F) tet- 
rasodium pyrophosphate; and (G) com- 
plex phosphate. 

The data here presented, to afford com- 
parison of lignosulfonates and other dis- 
persants, have been selected from studies 
carried out under various conditions of 
temperature, pH and 
solids. 


concentration of 


One of our first studies related to the 
dispersion of carbon black in water—a 
problem encountered in combining carbon 
black with rubber Without the 
use of dispersing agents it was not possible 
to incorporate more than 6% of carbon 
black and yet maintain a free flowing dis- 
persion. 


latex. 


However, by using the proper 
kind and amount of dispersant it was 
possible to have carbon black concentra- 
tion of 30% and still retain low viscosity. 
(Figures 1 and 3). 

In each case we employed the optimum 
amount of each dispersant, since any vari- 
ation above or below may result in poorer 
dispersion. As shown in Figure 3, it is 
possible to obtain highest concentration of 
carbon black using modified 
sodium lignosulfonate as the dispersant. 

In Figure 4 are shown similar tests 
with high concentrations of calcium car- 
bonate in water. 
ty of dispersant employed, it is apparent 
that the 


solids by 


Considering the quanti- 
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FIGURE 5. DISPERSION OF ELEMENTAL SULFUR IN WATER 
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FIGURE 6. DISPERSION OF KAOLIN CLAY IN WATER 
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sodium lignosulfonate is next in value, 
while alkyl-aryl sulfonate is much less 
efficient. Figure 2 illustrates the striking 
difference in the behavior of 75% calcium 
with and without 


carbonate dispersion 


dispersing agent. 


INSECTICIDE SPRAYS 


As agricultural sprays are becoming in- 
creasingly important, studies were made 
on dispersing sulfur in water. The results 


are expressed in Figure 5. Again, con- 
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sidering the quantity of dispersant, it is 
evident that modified sodium lignosulfon- 
ate produces best results. In decreasing 
order of effectiveness are normal sodium 
lignosulfonate, evaporated calcium-mag- 
nesium base sulfite waste liquor and alkyl- 
aryl sulfonate. 

The wide industrial use of clay prompted 
dispersion tests on clay suspensions in 
water. Figure 6 gives viscosity data from 
clay dispersions of various concentrations 
but, in each case, employing the same 
quantity of dispersing agent. While all 
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NBS Studies Radioisotopes 


AN IMPROVED magnetic lens beta ray 
spectrometer has been constructed at the 
National Bureau of Standards for use 
in research on the behavior of radioactive 
isotypes. The beta ray spectrometer is 
one of the most valuable instruments for 
the study of beta particles and gamma 
rays, which are important manifestations 
of nuclear radiation. 

As a result of recent developments in 
atomic radioactive isotopes—of 
which there are about 400—are becoming 


quantities, and 


energy, 
available in increasing 
their field of usefulness is spreading rap- 
idly not only in physics and chemistry but 
also in medicine, biology, and industry. 
The fundamental requirement for such 
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expansion, however, is accurate informa- 
tion concerning the properties of these 
radioactive elements and the quality of 
their radiation. Following this, informa- 
tion must be available relating to the 
chemical and biological behavior of these 
elements with respect to proposed uses. 
For example, radioisotopes which in 
themselves are strongly toxic to a_bio- 
logical organism could not be used as a 
tracer for studies with that organism. 
The first use of the beta ray spectro- 
meter at the Bureau is the current study 
of the energies of beta and gamma rays 
emitted by radio-elements. The gamma 
rays emitted by an element, if they have 


proper energy, will have a_ penetration 















































L 
in the Dispersion 


of the dispersants are effective it is seer 
that complex phosphate is best, followed 
closely by modified sodium lignosulfonate. 
normal sodium lignosulfonate and_ tetra 
sodium phosphate. 

The foregoing examples illustrate the 
general effectiveness of lignosulfonate dis- 
persants. At present lignosulfonates aré 
finding industrial utilization in all of the 
applications given above. The list of uses 
is constantly expanding as industry be- 
comes acquainted with the possibilities 
afforded by such dispersants. 


that may prove particularly helpful i 
medical treatments and radiography 
Similarly, the use of a particular isotope 
as a radioactive tracer in many fields of 
research is dependent uopn informatio 
regarding the penetrating power of the 
beta rays given off. 

Investigations of the energies of th: 
gamma and beta rays, together with other 
work on radioactive isotopes now being 
performed at the Bureau are expected t 
contribute to a number of important re 
sults, including the development of gen- 


eral standard methods for preparing 
radio-elements for use as tracers; th 
evaluation of techniques of measuring 


radioactivity ; the preparation of standard 
samples ; and the accumulation of a bod) 
of data helpful in providing guidance 11 
the interpretation of experimental data. 
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of a series on 


NFORMATION SOURCES FOR CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


State Publications for Market Research 


“TATE governments are a source of 

business data and information too 
oiten overlooked because bibliographical 
tools through which they may be located 
appear difficult for the average layman 
to use. They frequently involve so much 
irrelevant material that it does not seem 
practical to wade through the necessary 
lists to find the source of one pertinent 
think a 
functioning of 


if one 
about the 


item. However, stops to 


moment state 
governments and becomes acquainted with 
their various departments and their pub- 
lished reports and, still further, with the 
one official current source announcing 
publication of these reports as well as the 
few 


which include 


efforts 


commercial indexes 
them, his 


adequately rewarded. 


references to may be 


From the early days of our history cer- 
tain powers were delegated to the indi- 
vidual states. These included such mat- 
ters as incorporation of businesses, pro- 
visions for education, and regulation of 


many state services.! Today state gov- 
ernments have Insurance Divisions, Com- 
Departments, departments of Fi- 


nance, State Universities 


merce 
often including 
Engineering Experiment Stations and Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Stations as well as 
research fields— 
Banking Departments, Bureaus of Taxa: 
tion, Departments of Mineral Resources, 
Development 


bureaus in business 


Commissions, Turnpike 
Commissions, and lish and Game Depart- 
ments to mention but a few. All issue re- 
ports of their work or special bulletins 
and, in some cases, even monthly period- 
icals or annual publications covering high- 
ly specialized tields which are of great 
significance to those engaged in business, 
market, or technical research. 

However, frequently certain publica- 
tions of some state government depart 
ments, whose functions might appear far 
removed from the marketing field, con- 
tain data which can be applied to a mar- 
keting problem. For instance, should it 
be desirable to know the consumption of 
gasoline by county in a state for which 
such figures are unavailable but for which 
figures are available on revenue collected 
from taxes on gasoline sold, it would be 
relatively simple to determine the approx- 
imate consumption through a few mathe- 
matical compilations with the figures in 


* Part I was published in the May issue as 


No. 16 of the series. 
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Part Il: 


by ROSE L. VORMELKER, Head 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


. 


the taxation department’s report. Yet one 
would hardly expect a taxation depart- 
ment report to be a “source of chemical 
marketing information.” 

Engineering experiment stations occa- 
sionally are called upon by trade associa- 
tions and bodies to cooperate in 
making studies, the results of which pro- 
vide source 
field. 


made by the Engineering Experiment Sta 


other 
data for market research in 
their Such an investigation was 
tion of the University of Illinois in coop- 
eration with the National Warm-Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Associa 
tion on “Fuel Savings Resulting from Use 
of Insulation and Storm Windows.” Obvi 
ously laboratory work was 
required to provide factual data on the 
actual “fuel savings” 


engineering 


which marketers of 
storm windows would find indispensable 
in making market studies for the storm 
window and insulation industry.? 

Another example of a marketing study 
published as an engineering experiment 
station bulletin is on electric power mar 
kets in Washington (state) prepared un- 
der the direction of Carl Edward Mag 
nusson, Director of the Engineering Ex 
periment Station of the University of 
Washington in Seattle, Washington. 

In similar fashion agricultural experi- 
ment stations often issue special bulletins 
on the marketing of agricultural products 
One might assume that their publications 





MARKET RESEARCH 
REPRINTS 


This article is the last in he sorties 
on Information Sources for Chemical 
Market Research, which has been run- 
ning in Cl since December, 1945. 

To the many persons who have in- 
quired about reprints of this series, 
and to others who may be interested, 
we are glad to say that all 19 of the 
articles are now being gathered to- 
in booklet 
form. Copies will be available by late 
fall at a price of $2.50 each. Send 
to Editorial Department, 
Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


gether for reproduction 


your order 
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STATE BULLETINS* 


Business Information Bureau 


would contain 


results of experiments 
aimed to assist farmers in getting more 
and better agricultural production, and it 
is true that hundreds of experiments are 
conducted to determine such matters as 
what will grow best in what kind of soil, 
how to control or eliminate annual pests, 
and other phases of farm problems. It is 
also true, however, that in many instances 
excellent information on the marketing of 
farm products is published in these agri 
cultural experiment station reports. Espe 
cially is this true when special effort has 
been made to introduce new products ; 
¢.g., pine apples in Florida and the frozen 
foods industry. 

The 
a “natural” for 


bureaus of business research are 
data, and, 


while many well-known collegiate bureaus 


marketing 


of business identitied with 


private institutions such as the Bureau of 


research are 


Business Research at the Graduate School 
of Business Harvard 
University, still more and more state in- 


Administration of 


stitutions are adding such bureaus or ex 
panding the publication program of exist 
ing bureaus. The Bureau of Business Re 
search at Ohio State University, Colum 
bus, Ohio, has included book-length mar 
ket studies in its series of monographs 

A number of state university bureaus 
of business business re 


research issue 


views which include certain figures on 


conditions 
regularly associated with market research 


local business and economic 


\ few of these are: 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama Business News. 
versity of Alabama-—-Bureau of 
Research, University, Alabama) 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Business 
Arkansas 
Arkansas) 


COLORADO 


(Um 
Business 


Bulletin (University of 
Sureau of Research, Fayetteville, 


Better Business. (University of Colorado 
Bureau of Business Research, Boulder, Col 
orado) 

FLORIDA 


Economic Leaflets (University of Florida 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
Gainesville, Florida) 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Business Review (University of Ilh 
nois —College of Economic and Business Re 
search, Urbana, Illinois) 

LOWA 
lowa (University of lowa 
Susiness Research, lowa City, 


Susiness Digest. 
Sureau of 
Iowa) 
Journal of Business 
Bureau of Business 
lowa) 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Business Review (Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College—-Bureau of Business Research, Uni 
versity, Louisiana) 


(University of lowa 
Research, lowa City, 
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MISSISSIPPI 
University of Mississippi Business Bulletin. 
(University of Mississippi Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University, Mississippi) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Southern Economic Journal. (Universit of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina) 


OHIO 


Miami Business Review. (Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio) 


Bulletin of Business Research. (Ohio State 
University—Bureau of Business Research, 


Columbus, Ohio) 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Business Bulletin. University of 
Oklahoma—Bureau of Business Research, 
Norman, Oklahoma) 


OREGON 
Oregon Business Review. (University of 
Oregon—Bureau of Business Research, Eu- 
gene, Oregon) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota Business Review. (Business 
Research Bureau, School of Business Ad- 


ministration, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota) 


TEXAS 
Texas Business Review. 
—Bureau of Business Researc 
Texas) 


UTAH 
Utah Economic and Business Review. (Uni- 
versity of Utah—Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, Salt Lake City, Utah) 


WASHINGTON 

Pacific Northwest Industry. 
Bureau of Business Research, 
Washington) 


ye oe 
ustin, 


(Washington— 
Seattle, 


Other bureaus of business research of 
state universities issue regular series of 
bulletins—some of which are useful as 
market research sources, such as Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Market Areas in the series 
published by Pennsylvania State College, 
Bureau of Business Research (Bulletin 
No. 14). Series in this category include: 


University of California—Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research. Berkeley, California. 
Publications, 

University of Kentucky — Bureau of Business 
Research. Frankfort, Kentucky. Special Bul- 
letins. 

Indiana University. Bloomington, Indiana. Jn- 
diana Business Studies. 

University of Michigat.. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Studies in Business. 

University of Minnesota — School of Business 
Administration. Minneapolis, Minnesota. Unt- 
versity of Minnesota Studies in Economics 
and Business. 

University of Tennessee — Bureau of Business 
Research—School of Business Administration. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Studies. 


One study undertaken as a state pub- 
lication, which is an outstanding example 
of cooperative research, is that on alumi- 
num which was directed by Nathanael H. 
Engle, Director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, Washington. This is a 
book of 494 pages which was published as 
a commercial book and contains nearly 
six pages of “acknowledgments” of help 
in preparation which include the names 
of top executives, engineers, chemists, 
production managers and others of some 
of the nation’s most significant firms.® 


STATE BULLETIN INDEXES 
Now where are the keys which unlock 
this wealth of market research data? 
They are, as was suggested above, few 
indeed. First on the list should be men- 
tioned the Monthly Checklist of State 
Publications, issued by The Library of 





Congress. It is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The annual subscription is $1.50. Now in 


its thirty-eighth year, this provides a 
record of state publications issued from 
1910 to date. It is arranged by state with 
the names of state departments, commis- 
sions, bureaus, planning and development 
boards, state officials, universities, agri- 
cultural and engineering experiment sta- 
tions, alphabetically arranged under each 
state. 


Then, for each such department, board, 
court, etc., there is given the exact title 
of the publication, author, if one or more 
are designated, date, number of bulletin 
(if one of a series), number of pages, 
size of page, and the price at which it i? 
available when not provided as a tax 
supported service. 

Some state bulletins are indexed in the 
commercial indexes issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. Notable in this group 
are the Agricultural Index and The In- 


dustrial Arts Index. Each of these is ar- 
ranged by subject with a_ subdivisior 
“marketing”. 

In using any of these “keys” it must 


be kept in mind that there is a definite 
time coverage in each. The 1947 edition 
of any would include references only to 
such studies as were issued in late 1946 
and 1947. If there is any possibility that 
the results of researches were published 
before that time it would be necessary to 
consult previous indexes to locate them. 


. . * 
Many researchers, especially public ad- 


ministration officials, librarians, professors 
of political science and of business re- 
search, have been aware that state publi- 
cations needed more detailed indexing to 
make their contents more intensively used 
and the money expended to gather the 
information contained therein justified. 
However, with the exception of three 
“pioneer” studies, nothing even remotely 
resembling a comprehensive study has ap- 
peared until recently. The pioneers were: 
R. R. Bowker, who in 1899 compiled 
State Publications. A provisional List of 





the Official Publications of the Several 
States of the United States from Their 
Organization. Adelaide R. Hasse, whose 
Index of Economic Material in Docu- 
ments of the States of the United States 

. covered 14 states: Maine (1820-1904) ; 
New Hampshire; Vermont; Connecticut 
(1789-1904); New York (1789-1904) ; 
Massachusetts (1789-1904) ; Rhode Island 
(1789-1904) ; California (1840-1904) ; II- 


linois (1809-1904); Kentucky (1792- 
1904; Delaware (1789-1904); Ohio 
1787-1904) ; New Jersey (1789-1904) ; 


and Pennsylvania (1709-1904). Ernest J. 
Reece, who wrote on selection, descrip- 
tion, and cataloging of state publications 
for libraries in his State Documents for 
Libraries in 1915. 

Of these, the monumental work of that 
expert and specialist in government docu- 
ments, Adelaide R. Hasse, gives the most 
pertinent suggestion of what an adequate 
index of these documents would be for 
business. It is unfortunate that someone 
has not had the infinite patience to bring 
that study up-to-date. 

Some progress has been made in this 
direction in the publication of Manual on 
the Use of State Publications sponsored 
by The Committee on Public Documents 
of the American Library Association and 
edited by Jerome K. Wilcox. This study 
in 21 chapters, each written by a spe- 
cialist, contains several chapters of in- 
terest to market researches, notably chap- 
ters 3 & 4 entitled “Financial Reporting 
by States,” by Albert Lepawsky, and “Sta- 
tistical Reporting by States, Other than 
Financial,” by Thomas S. Green, Jr. In 
each case there are included tables of re- 
porting agencies arranged by state with an 
indication of the frequency of the report. 
Use of these chapters would result in 
locating quickly the exact names of re- 
porting agencies and, if the researchers’ 
needs are—or can be—localized, a contact 
for the report may be readily made. 

In conclusion one other tool might well 
justify a place on the shelf of tools for 
market research. It is The Book of the 
States, published by The Council of State 
Governments, Chicago, Illinois, in 1945. 
This contains, in brief, concise form, a di- 
rectory of all states and territories, a few 
economic statistics for each one, names of 
executive, legislative, and administrative 
officers, as well as chapters on regulation 
of commerce and industry, and other mat- 
ters pertinent to market researchers. 
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THE CHEMICAL PANORAMA 


NEWS OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES IN PICTURES 


PEOPLE 








Joseph Fistere, recently elected vice presi- J 


. Mark Hiebert, promoted to the executive 
dent of the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 


management of Sterling Drug Incorporated. 








Clark S. Teitsworth, elected a director of Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. He joined Socony in 1926. 


Randolph T. Major (right), chosen vice-president and scientific director of Merck & Co., 
with Per K. Frolich who succeeds him as the company’s director of research and development. 





James P. Margeson, Jr. (left), named executive vice 


Joseph J. Duffy, Jr. (right), recently appointed manager of sales, Special Chemical Division, president of International Minerals G Chemical 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., discusses new products with Albert H. Clem, product supervisor. Corp., inspects Carlsbad plant with Page Morris 
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Ceram 
Hot trumpet is played by Don Welton, Ammonia Dept. is in 
chemist. He received his doctor's degree at Purdue 


PR 





Trombonist Paul Pinkney is a chemist in the Chem- 


ical Dept. He took his Ph.D. at the U. of IIinois 
Clay Weaver and Mark Farlow improve their saxophone techniques at a Rhythm Doctor rehearsal. 


Test Tubes and Trumpets 


Slide Rules and Saxophones 


Once a week seventeen Du Pont chemists and engineers step out of their labs 
for a weekly session of swing. They gather at the Experimental Station in Wil- 
mington to indulge in their favorite hobby—swing music. Stepping out of 
workaday surroundings of laboratories, beakers and chemical abstracts to the 
less serious world of the trumpet, trombone, and saxophone, the group produces 
a brand of music which rivals that of professionals. 

Thirteen of these musicians hold university degrees as Doctors of Philosophy. 
So four years ago when the orchestra was first established, it adopted the name 
“Rhythm Doctors.” Several of these doctors of sharps and flats have played with 
famous name bands, but the Rhythm Doctors operate as a non-professional, non- 
profit group playing for their own pleasure. A dozen times a year they enter- 
tain at meetings of local chemical societies or help community organizations 
stage dances. | & 

One of the highlights of their activities this year was the spring meeting of E r 
the American Chemical Society in Atlantic City. For such appearances the 


; Cornettist Jim Kirby is assistant lab director of | Arth 
Rhythm Doctors carry more than 100 musical arrangements in their repertoire. ‘ ¥ 


the Chemical Dept. and does neoprene research the Ch 
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Ceramic engineer Wes Weidman plays a trumpet. He 
is in the Engineering Department's research lab. 





baat tt 

‘ ae | a ail {- 
Bob Jolly, saxophonist, doubles on clarinet as do mits 
Bill Kirk, Jr. and Phyllis Welton, wife of trumpeter Don Welton, 


other sax players. He's an Ammonia Dept. chemist 


ee 


Wt. 


x 


- 
Arthur Hale, double bass man, is assistant head of Carl Langkammerer, pianist, has been with DuPont Dave McQueen, trombone doctor, as- 


the Chemical Department's analytical Division. for the past ten years. He is a research chemist. sistant lab director, Chem. Dept. 
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NY Salesmen Play Golf 


The Chemical Salesmen’s Association of New York has met twice this 
summer for golf, in June at the Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I., 
and in July at the Knoll Golf Club, Boonton, N. J. Among the golfers 
directly above are V. C. Abeles, Faesy & Besthoff, F. L. Hintze and 
J. E. Spencer, both of Harshaw Chemical Co. At top right are W. C. 
Russell, Refractory Mica Products; W. A. Anderson, American-British 
Chemical Supplies; M. T. Inman, Kay-Fries Chemicals; and W. H. 
Ballard, also of American-British. Below them are R. L. Hutchins, 
Commercial Solvents Corp.; C. R. Frost, Prior Chemical Corp.; J. B. 
Eakins, J. S. G W. R. Eakins; and O. R. Brunkow, Commercial Solvents. 
Below them are F. Peck, Sethness Products Co.; Geo. Hollingworth, 
The Hubinger Co.; H. D. Robinson, Dow Chemical Co.; and J. G. Col- 
lins, Amecco Chemical Co. Directly below, at the nineteenth-but-one 
hole, are Rolland Jenkins, Will Corp.; R. MacEachen, Dow; and 
Carl De Prima, Hoffman-La Roche. 
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Radiation Chemists Meet 


Radiation chemists met recently on the campus of the University of 
Notre Dame for a four-day symposium on their particular field of 
chemistry. Among the speakers were (bottom, left to right) E. W. R 
Steacie, National Research Council of Canada; George C. Eltenton 
Shell Development Co.; Milton Burton, University of Notre Dame and 
host to the symposium; and J. A. Hipple, National Bureau of Standards 
Eighteen speakers presented papers dealing with photochemistry, nu 
clear radiation and mass spectrometry. General chairman of the meet 
ing was S. C. Lind, University of Minnesota. 
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Difficulties encountered in washing with hard water have prompted the 
widespread use of special water-softening and soap building chemicals. 
Soaps containing Victor tetrasodium pyrophosphate, for example, yield 
more suds and a cleaner, sweeter smelling wash. The pyrophosphate seques- 
ters magnesium and prevents the formation of magnesium soaps, while 
simultaneously peptizing the curds of calcium soaps so they do not become 
enmeshed in the fabric. It also has a marked solvent action on organic 
materials suchtas gums and waxes, and loosens and disperses solid particles 
of dirt. @ Other Victor chemicals used in the manufacture of soap and 
detergents include: Sodium Tripolyphosphate (cleaning compounds and 
bar soaps), Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate (liquid soaps and washing com- 
pounds), Tripotassium Phosphate (liquid soaps), Trisodium Phosphate 
(cleaning compounds), Wetting Agents (cleaners and synthetic detergents). 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 14:1 w. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, If. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + NASHVILLE + GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Plants: NASHVILLE + MT. PLEASANT, TENN. + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. + VICTOR, FLA. 














NEW PRODUCTS & 


PROCESSES 








Fat and Oil 
Anti-Oxidant NP 524 

Use of propyl gallate as an anti-oxidant 
in edible fats and oils has been approved 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the Food and Drug Administration. 

Unlike more expensive anti-oxidants, 
some of which have limited uses, propyl 
gallate is an agent of high activity and 
is non-injurious to health. The addition 
of a small amount retards or prevents the 
auto-oxidation of fats and oils, and also 
the oxidation of organic compounds in 
general which undergo auto-oxidation 
with the formation of peroxides in the 
presence of oxygen, for example, ethers, 
ascorbic acid and oleic acid. Its use in 
quantities up to 0.01 per cent has been 
approved by the government agencies. 

Propyl gallate is formed through the 
esterification of gallic acid with propyl 
alcohol and, after drying, emerges in a 
crystalline form. 

Prior to its approval for use in edible 
animal fats propyl gallate has been used 
in inedible oils such as cod liver oil used 
as a poultry feed, and in lotions and sim- 
ilar products where the slowing of oxida- 
tion is desirable. It is produced by the 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 


Test for 

Motor Oil Sludge NP 525 
An improved and simplified method of 

determining by direct measurement the 

tendency of motor oils to form sludge and 

varnish has been developed by The Texas 

Company. ; 
After 


were engineered which reduce the neces- 


extensive tests, simplifications 


sary oil charge in the original model from 
250 grams to 21 grams, and incorporate 
four units into one. Adapted from appa- 
ratus originally designed at Penn State 
University, the modified test makes pos- 
sible a much more compact and econum- 
ical unit adaptable for routine use, and 





particularly for research products where 
available material is limited. Oil in any 
stage from semi-refined to the highly re- 
fined product can thus be tested more 
readily and accurately for its stability and 
varnish depositing properties. 


Rubber Plasticizer NP 526 


A high styrene—low butadiene copoly- 
mer called Good-rite Resim50 is available 
from B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. in com- 
mercial quantities. This new material was 
specifically developed for use as a stiffen- 
ing agent in the manufacture of synthetic 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (8-7) 


Please send me more information, if available, on the following items. I 


understand that nothing further may be available on some of them. 


NP 524 NE Der NP 530 
NP 525 NP 528 NP 531 
NP 526 NP 529 NP 532 


Please Print: 
Name 
Company 


Street 


NP 533 NP 536 NP 539 
NP 534 NP 537 NP 540 
NP 535 NP 538 NP 541 


shoe soling. Laboratory tests indicate 
that the resin is particularly well adapted 
for such other applications as electrical 
protective coatings and for 
molded items such as injection molded 
appliance plugs. 

Sold as a white powder, Resin 50 has 
a specific gravity of 1.045 and may be 


insulation, 


softened and sheeted on a mill at tempera- 
tures of 150° to 225° F., or injection 
molded at temperatures of 380° to 440° F., 
using a 45-second molding cycle. 

Unusual impact resistance, excellent re- 
sistance to water absorption, increased 
hardness and good electrical properties 
are some of the characteristics that this 
new resin imparts to natural and synthetic 
rubbers. When used in small amounts, as 
a compounding ingredient for GR-S or 
natural rubber, Good-rite resin, up to 
certain limits, gives increased abrasion 
resistance, modulus and resistance to cut 
growth. Hysteresis and compression set 
are generally increased while rebound is 
decreased. 


NP 527 
A new butylated urea formaldehyde 
type resin having a wide range of com 
patibility with medium and long-oil alkyds 
and oleoresinous yarnishes, and high min- 
eral thinner tolerance has been developed 
by the Resinous Products & Chemical 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Known as Uformite F-240, the new 
resin is particularly useful when used 
with alkyds or oleoresinous vehicles in 
formulations where relatively low ratios, 
approximately 10 per cent of urea resin 
are required to speed up baking sched- 
ules. High mineral thinner tolerance and 
excellent compatibility of Uformite F-240 


Coating Resin 


at these concentrations eliminate the haz- 
ard of “throw out” and loss of gloss often 
encountered with standard urea _ resins. 

Exceptional qualities of hardness, chem- 
ical and water resistance, and color re- 
tention make this new product extremely 
valuable in applications such as automo- 
tive and metal decorative 
cluding dipping enamels where a variety 
of medium length alkyds and varnishes 


finishes, in- 


are used. 
Uformite F-240 can be 
with large quantities of aliphatic hydro- 


safely diluted 


carbons, and it is completely soluble in 
aromatic solvents such as xylol or toluol, 
and in esters and ketones. 
Synthetic Waxes NP 528 

The Carsu waxes are synthetic com- 
pounds which have been recently devel- 
oped by the Boler Petroleum Company, 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. They were originally made up 
to take the place of scarce and expensive 
vegetable waxes. Originally, the melting 
points were 185° F. to 190° F., but now 
melting points ranging from 206° F. to 
270° F. have been attained. 

Carsu waxes are compounds of hydro- 
genated vegetable oils and a small per- 
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ANNOUNCING © 


a new plant 
for production of 





TRADE-MARK 


TRI-2-ETHYLHEXYL PHOSPHATE 


“Flexol” plasticizer TOF 
effectively produces 
compositions having these 
four desirable properties: 


Low volatile loss. 


A new plant unit for the production of “Flexol” plas- 
ticizer TOF is now in operation. If your product is a 
resin coating, or a molded, calendered, or extruded 
composition it will be worth while to investigate the 
properties of this new and unusual plasticizer. 


“Flexol” TOF imparts unusual low temperature flexi- 
bility to plasticized compositions without sacrificing 
compatibility, resistance to water extraction or per- 
manence. TOF is readily compatible with the vinyl 
resins commonly used in the production of unsupported 
film or coated cloth. Laboratory tests indicate that this 
plasticizer is also fully compatible with ethyl cellulose 
and yields a composition having high impact resistance. 
TOF is an excellent plasticizer for neoprene and nitrile 
type synthetic rubber especially where low temperature 
flexibility is required. 


Write or call our nearest office for technical data on 
this and other plasticizers we supply, please address 


Dept. D-8. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


fexor' TUF 


Excellent low-temperature ‘flexibility. 
Minimum change in flexibility over a wide temperature range. 


Resistance to water extraction. 


COMPATIBILITY OF “FLEXOL” PLASTICIZER TOF 


WITH VARIOUS RESINS 




















Ratio of Resin 

Resin to Plasticizer 
V:1 | 4:1 } 9:1 
“Vinylite’” Chloride-Acetate Resin WNW...) C | C | ¢ 
“Vinylite” Chloride-Acetate Resin VYHH.. | C | C | C 
“Vinylite” Butyral Resin XYNC........... ic | Cc isc 
“Vinylite” Acetate Resin AYAT........... i ee | | | 
“Geon” 100 Series. oo... eee ee cece eee ee Je lele 
PIU i cicavccnvsvccdccened ¢tete 
PR I sais cohe ve wisesscedess 1 | | SI SI 
Cellulose Acetate-Propionate............. ifieé Le 
Cellulose Acetate-Butyrate............... | i; ie ¢ 
sei ctiscteiiscnniaiunices Le.) Cle 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UCC) 





Offices in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 


The words “Flexol” and “Vinylite” are registered trade-marks of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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_ Zerewitinoff Reagent 


| centage of high melting point petroleum 


waxes, having a color varying from light 
tan to bright yellow. They have proven 
to be satisfactory in the impregnating of 
leather and mechanical leather packings, 
as they are insoluble in oil, up to 20,000 
pounds pressure. Carsu waxes are also 
being used by shoe polish manufacturers 
to a large extent in the place of vegetable 


waxes. They may be dissolved in sol- 


| vents and emulsified. In shoe paste these 


products have good solvent retention and 
high lustre. Where high melting points 


| are desired, the main use which has been 


and com- 
pounding to extend carnauba, as these 
materials are compatible with the vege- 
table Other possible uses are: 
floor wax, carbon paper, printing ink, 
casting, hardening agent (when 
pounded with other waxes) and leather 
finishings. Carsu wax is put up in burlap 
bags, in lump form, each bag weighing 
150 pounds. 


found is for insulation work 


waxes. 


com- 


Cellulose Acetate 
Propionate Plastic 


Tennessee 


NP 529 
Corporation has 
introduced Tenite III, a cellulose acetate 
propionate plastic, offered in pellet and 
granular form for injection molding and 


Eastman 


extrusion. 
The new material is the third of Ten- 
nessee Eastman’s cellulose ester plastics. 


continuous 


The other two are Tenite I, a cellulose 
acetate plastic, and Tenite II, a cellulose 
acetate butyrate plastic. The addition of 
Tenite III, the will 
greatly increase the adaptability of its 


company believes, 


cellulose ester plastics, since each is suit- 


able for a wide variety of different 


products. 


NP 530 

Zerewitinoff reagent, a 0.5 N. or 1.0 N. 
solution of methyl magnesium iodide in 
This 
industrial 
college laboratories for the determination 


amyl ether is now available. re- 


agent is widely used by and 
of the number of active hydrogens which 
are present in chemical compounds. The 
reagent is supplied as a clear, pale yellow 
solution in 50, 100 and 500 ml. containers 
from Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc., Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Polybutene Plasticizers NP 531 


Savings of time, labor, and power in 
the processing of rubber are promised by 
a new class of softening agents that de- 
crease milling time of natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

The new plasticizers, which are called 


| low molecular weight polybutenes, pro- 
| mote rapid incorporation and dispersion 


of fillers and other ingredients. They are 
odorless, non-toxic, and do not discolor 
white or pale stocks. 

Tests on three typical compounds, Vis- 
tac 1, Vistac 2, and Vistac 4, products of 
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For Your FINE CHEMICAL Needs Rely Oj 


POTASSIUM 


Buffalo* ¢ 
Los Angeles* 


“ 


TTING 


ACETATE 


Potassium Acetate is one of the many fine chemi- 
cals commercially available to American Indus- 
try today from the Baker & Adamson Division of 
General Chemical Company. This quality chemi- 
cal is produced in three grades to meet the vary- 
ing industrial requirements of pharmaceutical 
and other manufacturers. 

The U. S. P. Crystal and the Technical Crystal 
are available for prompt shipment in 100- and 
300-pound fibre drums, while the 60% Solution 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany* © Atlanta ¢ Baltimore © Birmingham* ¢ Boston* ¢ Bridgeport 
Detroit* 
Pittsburgh * 
Yakima (W ash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
PURITY 


Charlotte* © Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* © Denver* °¢ 
¢ Minneapolis ¢ New York* ¢ Philadelphia* ¢ 
San Francisco* ¢ Seattle © Wenatchee (Wash.) ° 


THE PACE tN CHEMICAL 
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U.S. P. Crystal 






BAKER & ADAMSON 


DIVISION 














Technical Crystal 
60% Solution Technical 


Technical is available in 13-gallon carboys (215 
pounds gross, 145 pounds net). 

If you require Potassium Acetate for pharma- 
ceutical manufacture . . . or as a humectifier in 
production of paper, textiles, leather, etc. . . . or 
for any of its other commercial applications, con- 
tact the nearest Sales and Technical Service 
Office below. Remember, whenever your process 
calls for fine chemicals of proven purity ... 


specify B&A, 


Y.—-------- 


e Houston ¢ Kansas City STANDARD 


© Providence* © St. Lours* OF 
PURITY 


Stn Ge 18 8 2 


* Complete stocks carried here. FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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FRITZSCH 


WE'VE DONE IT FOR 
CLEANERS... 


... for those who dry clean your clothes, renovate your 
draperies or scour and mothproof your rugs. Seldom. 
today, are these things returned from the better cleaning 
establishments, reeking, as formerly, of the solvents, naph- 
thas and various kerosene derivatives used in dry cleaning 
formulas. The simple explanation for this is that inex- 
pensive, yet effective, deodorizing compounds have been 
developed to overcome the obnoxious odors of these con- 
stituents. Now, when your properly treated garment, rug 
or slip-cover is returned to you, it should not only look 


clean... it should smell clean! 


PERHAPS WE CAN DO IT 
FOR YOU!... 


Our technical staff has made important contributions to 
the variety and efficiency of the odor neutralizing materials 
now available for the cleaning industry. It has developed 
equally efficient deodorants for other fields—plastic, tex- 
tile, rubber, oil, paint, glue, to mention but a few. It is pre- 
pared, further, to work on your industrial odor problem 
if you have one, whether it involve the creation of a selling 
fragrance for your finished product or the development 
of an odorant designed merely to “cover” an objectionable 
processing odor in your plant or a bad residual odor in 
your product. Just tell us what your problem is and 
we ll gladly work with you toward a practical and econom- 


ical solution. 


Established 





Toronto, Canada and Mexico, D.F. FACTORIES: Clifton, N. ]. and Seillans (Var), France. 





my pe) £ 
Ld 

’ Ine. 
PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES ‘and STOCKS: Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ul. Los Angeles, Calif., St. Louis, 











Advance Solvents and Chemical Corp., 
indicate that they do not affect the rate 
of curing and produce firm stocks with 
good aging characteristics. 

Physical properties of Vistac-softened 
rubbers compare favorably with those ot 
rubbers prepared with conventional plas 
ticizers, such as coal-tar distillates 
asphaltic flux products, and unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

Vistacs should prove especially useful 
as softening agents for synthetic Buty! 
rubber, widely used for inner tubes of 
tires. 


Resin Improves 
Papermaker’s Felts NP 532 


An increase in newsprint, paper and 
paperboard production should result from 
a new chemically treated type of paper 
maker's felt now on the market. By pro 
cessing felts with Lanaset resin, a 
melamine compound, using a_ technique 
developed by the Orr Blanket Company, 
the normal life of papermaker’s felts has 
been substantially increased. 

Some mills using the new felts have 
reported an increase in productivity as 
high as 15 per cent. -To date the felts 
have been tested in widely divergent types 
cf mills as fine paper mills, kraft paper 
mills and paperboard mills. 

Test runs in numerous paper mills have 
shown the new felts in many cases lasted 
more than double the normal life of a 
felt. This longer life eliminates consider 
able “down-time” of machines required 
for the replacement of worn-out felts. 

Lanaset is a product of the Textile 
Resin Dept., American Cyanamid Co 


Styrene Plastic 
For Rubber Blending \\ 533 


Football helmets and golfball covers, 
dust pans and sink strainers, flooring and 
electrical insulation, and rubber soles for 
shoes are a few of the improved articles 
that can be molded from natural or syn- 
thetic rubber reinforced with Pliolite S-6 

Striking resistance to weather and pro 
longed heat has been achieved by blend 
ing 10 to 30 parts of the plastic with 100 
parts of rubber and tests indicate that 
the blend is markedly stronger, harder, 
and tougher than rubber alone. The 
surfaces of blended products are also 
smoother. In some applications the plas 
tics can replace carbon black which is 
widely used to strengthen rubber, thus 
making possible pale tinted rubber for 
heavy duty. 

Among the many desirable properties 
of Pliolite S-6 are its resistance to mois- 
ture, acids and alkalis, its lack of odor 
and toxic effects, and the fact that it is 
easily milled and does not interfere with 
vulcanizing processes. 

When natural rubber vanished from 
the market at the start of World War JI. 
a determined search for a_ substitute 
material was initiated by Goodyear Tire 
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ALKATERGE-C 


csc 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


1 Gatporniion wa 


‘Ds sample bottle of CSC Alkaterge-C is on its way to answer a question. 


Somewhere, a manufacturer wants to know if this oil soluble surface-active agent 
can do a job for him. He will put this chemical specialty through a practical test 
in his own laboratory. If it solves his problem as promptly as many CSC samples 
do, it will soon be followed by gallons and drums. 
A request for such a sample is frequently the first step 
in making familiar products better, and new products 


possible. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION e 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. 
August, 1947 








Sodium Benzoate 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10, N. Y. 
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is a Food Product 


In addition to being U. S. P., Sodium Benzoate 
produced by Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corporation is given the pure milk sediment test 


in order to assure absolute cleanliness and highest 


purity. 


Examine these actual photographs: 






LEFT — Sediment from 
ordinary U.S. P. Sodium 
Benzoate, 


RIGHT — Sediment from 
Tennessee Products & 
Chemical Corp., U. S. P. 
Sodium Benzoate, 


If you are interesed in high purity along with 
the best of service, specify Tennessee Products 
Available in both flake and 


Sodium Benzoate. 


powdered form. 


TENNESSEE PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


General Office: Nashville, Tenn. 





and Rubber Co. 


Various synthetic poly- 
mer materials were treated to produce a 


Pliolite S compounds. The 
newest member of the family, Pliolite 


series of 


S-6, is said to be made from a polymer 
containing styrene. 


Demulsification of Water Gas 
Tar Emulsions NP 534 


A method of demulsification of water 
gas tar emulsions, which completely de- 
mulsifies and cuts time of treatment from 
36 to 14 hours has been developed by the 
Kings County Lighting Company, Brook- 
lvn, N. Y. The process involves the use 
of a catalyst in conjunction wit) the cus- 
tomary heat treatment. 

The emulsion is pumped into a 50,000- 
gallon magnesia insulated open heater, 
and certain catalysts are added. The 
emulsion is then heated to a temperature 
of 200°-210° F with steam at 125 psi and 
held at that temperature for six hours. 
The steam is then cut off and the tar is 
allowed to settle out and is withdrawn at 
the bottom of the heater. 

An important factor in the success of 
the process is the insulation of the open 
heater. One-inch thick 85% magnesia 
blocks were used, with a weather-proof 
cement and asbestos coating. To bring 
the emulsion up to the desired tempera- 
ture would be extremely difficult if not 
impossible in an uninsulated heater, be- 
cause of its large radiating area. With 
insulation, the emulsion is brought up to 
temperature quickly, remains hot even 
after the steam is cut off and results in 
a better grade of tar. 

The use of catalytic treatment has made 
possible an approximate doubling of out- 
put of tar without the necessity of furth- 
er installation of tar treating facilities. 
The tar emulsion difficulties have been 
eliminated and a reduction of approxi- 
mately 50% in the cost of labor, steam, 
and chemicals has been affected. Further- 
more, clarity and quality of the separated 
water are such that no further treatment 
of the water is required before it is dis- 
charged as plant effluent. 


Patterned Plexiglas 


Plexiglas, the lightweight, shatter-re- 


| sistant acrylic plastic, is now available in 


a variety of patterned and corrugated sur- 
faces. 

Range of designs for patterned Plexi- 
glas includes broad and narrow flutings, 
ribbed, pebbled, dotted and frosted finishes. 
These may be applied to both sides of the 
plastic if desired. Patterned Plexiglas, 
available in .125-in. and .250-in. thick: 
nesses, may be formed and machined with 
the same ease as regular sheet acrylic. 
Like the sheet Plexiglas it possesses the 
properties of edge-lighted brilliance. 

Applications for which the new pat- 
terned Plexiglas is particularly suitable 
are household furnishings, signs and light 
fixtures, merchandise display and personal 
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HOW TO READ VISCOSITIES 
ON 18 SCALES AT ONCE... 


in a series of Armour 
reference aids for the 
chemical industry. 





use tus ViSCOSity Comparison Chart 


4ll Major Viscosity Scales are shown on this chart, which 
makes possible the quick and easy comparison of a known 
reading on one scale with its corresponding reading on any 
or all of the other seventeen scales. 


Available Without Charge, this Viscosity Comparison 
Chart should be helpful to technical, production and pur- 
chasing departments of all firms working with fats and 
oils. To request your copy, please use the coupon below. 


ARMOUR 


0 


DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 W. 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illino’s 


August, 1947 


Also at Your Service is a complete line of NEO-FAT 
fractionally-distilled fatty acids and their derivatives—the 
amines, amides and nitriles. All are widely used in a var- 
iety of chemical processing industries, yet we realize that 
only a few of the more obvious applications have been 
fully explored and exploited. 


Our Technical Department will be glad to recommend 
the NEO-FAT or derivative best suited to your needs. 


Mail this coupon today! 


(attach to your bu ..ness letierwead, piease ) 


Armour Chemical Division, Armour and Company 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, your Viscosity Com- 
parison Chart. 
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VIRGINIA 


Zn$0,-H,0 ) 


ZINC SULPHATE (Monohydrate) 


The many uses of “Virginia” Zinc Sulfate include chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacturing, electroplating, glue and adhe- 
sives, paint trades, rayon and plastics manufacturing, metallur- 
gical and agricultural applications. It is an exceptionally pure, 
89 per cent granular, free-flowing crystal, and is quickly and 
completely soluble in water ... zinc content, 36 per cent. 
Shipped in 100 lb. bags and 400 Ib. barrels. 

It may well be that “Virginia” Zinc Sulfate can play an im- 
portant part in perfecting your processes. Our Research De- 
partment will be glad to survey your needs for possible 
applications. Call upon us freely. VIRGINIA SMELTING Com- 
PANY, West Norfolk, Virginia. Established 1898. 


WEST NORFOLK + NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ DETROIT 


SULFUR DIOXIDE 
SODIUM HYDRO- 
SULPHITE + ZINC 
HYDROSULPHITE 
ZINC SULFATE 


















accessories. It is manufactured by Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coating Service NP 536 


A new improved application technique 
for nation-wide field installation of heat- 
hardening (Bakelite) films has been 
developed by Stalpic Coating Corporation. 

This process produces vitreous, smooth, 
corrosion-resistant barriers at the site on 
new or existing metal equipment, the in- 
terior or exterior of pipes and tank inte- 
riors. These barriers are inert enough for 
contact with pure food-stuffs and rugged 
enough to be used in handling acids, salt 
solutions, solvents and oils. 

Preparation of the surface, application 
and heat curing at intake temperatures up 
to 600° F. are accomplished by modern, 
portable apparatus and trained crews. The 
cost approximates half of today’s cost of 
field-erected mild steel tanks with the 
same dimensions. 

To help users determine the best coat- 
ing for specific exposures, the company 
offers literature, laboratory tests and con- 
sultation services. Steel rods, coated with 
a recommended film, are available when 
requests are accompanied by data describ- 
ing contemplated uses. 


Improved Grain 
Alcohol Process NP 537 


A new process sharply increases the 
yield of alcohol from grain. The grain is 
first cooked with hydrochloric or sulfuric 
acid and then treated with fungal amylase, 
an enzyme which converts virtually all the 
starch into sugars suitable for alcohol pro 
duction. This technique increases yields 
20 per cent above those obtainable by orth- 
odox processing and 15 per cent above 
those resulting from an improved method 
involving the recently developed instan- 
taneous cooling technique. The process 
is easily operated on a continuous basis 
with excellent steam economy. It is nec 
essary that three-fourths of the bran and 
oil be removed from the grain before 
mashing, as these substances produce 
poisons which stifle the activity of the 
fungal amylase. 

Following the acid treatment, the mash 
is cooled and the acid is neutralized with 
lime or soda ash, and then a cold amylase 
solution is added to complete saccharifica- 
tion. After standing ten or fifteen min- 
utes, the mash is finally inoculated with 
the yeasts that change the sugar to alco- 
hol. Alcohol yields of more than 12 proof 
gallons have been regularly obtained for 
each 100 pounds of dry corn used at 
National Agrol Co. 


W ater-Resistant 

Label Adhesive NP 538 
As an answer to the problem of the 

label that refuses to stay on the bottle 

when exposed to excessive moisture 

National Adhesives has developed a new 
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It's ready 





Standard of the jet-red blues 


for you again in any desired amount— _ tint. Thoroughly tested in laboratory and in use— 


the RCI Prussian Blue that weathers so well, possesses and completely standardized in tone—this quality 


such good 


so relatively low in oil absorption. Possessing a very 


grinding and reactivity properties, and is _ Prussian Blue is the natural choice for paints, enamels 
and lacquers. Order direct from the Sales Department 


jet, non-bronzing masstone, No. 4085 is very red in at 105 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 11, New York. 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York e Elizabeth, New Jersey ° 


Liverpool, England . Paris, France ° Sydney, Australia e 


CHEMICAL 
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CHEMICAL COLOR DIVISION 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 





South San Francisco, California ° Seattle, Washington ° Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Zurich, Switzerland . Milan, Italy . Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


COLORS e SYNTHETIC RESINS * PHENOLIC PLASTICS INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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52 Wall Street 


FOR EXPORT 


INDRAWET 


...a superior wetting agent 





. . . a new-type soap and cleaner 


INDRAWET is a water-soluble alkyl aryl sulfonate, in flake 
form, light cream in color. Highly soluble in distilled water; 
gives clear solutions in hard water. Works in acidic or alkaline 


solutions; tolerates a wide variety of metal salts. Action easily 
observable in 1:40,000 dilution. 


MANY USES IN MANY FIELDS 


INDRAWET is multi-functional. As wetting agent, penetrant, 
detergent, foaming agent and surface-tension depressant, it is 
used in: 


Automobile Washes 
Commercial Laundries 
Dairy Cleaning 

Fire Extinguishers 
Food Processing Pulp Processing 
Herbicides Textile Processing 


Write for latest technical bulletin and samples for testing. 


Household Cleaners 
Industrial Cleaners 
Insecticides 

Ore Flotation 


INDUSTRIAL"RAW MATERIALS CORP. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


* 
Whitehall 4-0710 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
SALES TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


First class British firm of Distributors of Metals 
and Chemicals prepared to make arrangements 
with a few additional American and Canadian 
firms of repute. American references available. 
Managing Director will visit U.S.A. and Canada 
in October. 


Box 4054, Chemical Industries, 


922 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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bottle-labeling Resyn Adhesive 3045 that 
is highly resistant to both water and 
humidity. 

The adhesive is especially effective for 
labels on glass containers exposed to 


moisture in bathrooms and_ laundries, 
according to Donald D. Pascal, technical 
director of National. 
Developed during the war, when label 
adhesion was doubly necessary for per- 
manent identification under the most 
adverse climatic and atmospheric condi- 
tions, the product is of medium con- 
sistency and is suitable for semi-auto- 
matic labeling machines, as well as for 
hand labeling. It has already been run 
on some fully automatic machines. 
White in color, the adhesive dries to 
a transparent film, without any trace 
of a yellow tint that is sometimes char- 
acteristic of products of this type. 


Plasticizers for 


Film Formers NP 539 
Monoplex 11 and Monoplex 16, two 
new plasticizers for polyvinyl chloride and 
copolymers, have been developed by the 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
Monoplex 11, the dialkyl ester of a 
synthetic long chain dibasic acid, displays 
outstanding plasticizing efficiency in poly- 
vinyl chloride stocks, with good low tem 
perature and ultra-violet resistant proper- 
ties at much lower volatility than is us- 
ually found combined with such excellent 
solvating action. Stocks plasticized with 
Monoplex 11 have excellent hand and 
drape. The plasticizer is _ particularly 
suitable for high pigment loading uses 
where the retention of flexibility and re- 
sistance to 
qualities. 
Monoplex 16, a high molecular weight 
nitrile plasticizer, yields polyvinyl chloride 
stocks of superior heat and ultra-violet 
stability, outstanding permanence, good 


abrasion are important 


low temperature flexibility, and extreme- 
ly low water sensitivity. The relationship 
of temperature to solvating action of 
Monoplex 16 is well-suited for dispersion 
compounding. 

30th Monoplex 11 and Monoplex 16 are 
compatible with and will find use in such 
elastomers as Neoprene, nitrile rubber, 
and polyvinyl butyral, and in film formers 
such as cellulose aceto butyrate. The 
manufacturer suggests the use of these 
plasticizers in such applications as free 
film for rainwear, shower curtains, up- 
holstery, luggage, and in coated fabric. 
One of the outstanding features of Mono- 
plex 16 is the “smoothness” which it im- 
parts to milled stock. 


Polyethylene 

Flat Tubing NP 540 
A new type of flat, seamless polyethlene 

tubing will be found applicable in the 

packaging field. Plax polyethylene Lay- 

flat tubing may be cold-stretched several 
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The science of chemistry can trace its origins to those practical arts that 


serve the needs of life. 


Today the progress of chemistry rests on discoveries based upon purpose- 


ful research and directed ingenuity. 


The vast and growing literature of chemical science presents a striking 
example of cooperative effort that is taken for granted by most of us. 
Through it, scientific investigators the world over are enabled to profit 
by new techniques and discoveries, so that they in turn may add to the 
sum of human knowledge, multiply the benefits of modern science, and 
supply in ever growing measure those materials which serve the needs 


of comfortable, gracious living. 


The research scientist may rely upon the growing list of Heyden chemi- 


cals to serve him dependably. 











feypder CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N_Y. 
Chicago Office, 20 No. Wacker Dr. 
Philadelphia Office, 1 700 Walnut St. 


Benzaldehyde + Benzoates + Benzoic Acid + Benzyl Chloride + Bromides + Chlorinated Aromatics 
Formaldehyde + Formates + Formic Acid * Glycerophosphates + Hexamethylenetetramine + Medicinal 
Creosotes + Medicinal Guaiacols * Paraformaldehyde + Parahydroxybenzoates 
Penicillin + Pentaerythritols + Salicylates. 
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/AANCHO 


Filter T wills 


& 
Filtration Cloths 


Our filtration products are distributed and 
serviced by selected specialists in the filtration 


field. 
The benefit of their expert advice is available 


to users of filtration products to help them 
solve their many problems. 


— DISTRIBUTORS — 


JoHN BoyLe & Company, INc. 
112-114 Duane Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


WeEBB MANUFACTURING Co. 
Fourth & Cambria Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FILTER MEDIA CORPORATION 
Felt Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


THE NATIONAL FILTER CLOTH & WEAVING Co. 
1717 Dixwell Avenue 
New Haven, Connecticut 


ANCHOR ROME MILLS 


Rome, Georgia 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON C0. INC. 


Sole Selling Agents 
90 Worth Street ° New York 13, N. Y. 


FILTER FAsrics 
1255 West 4th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


AMEs, Harris, NEVILLE Co. 
2800 Seventeenth Street 
San Francisco 10, California 
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hundred per cent and wrapped tightly 
without tearing. It has the same wax-like 
translucency characteristic of polyethylene 
and is similarly non-toxic, tasteless, odor- 
less, and resistant to fats and oils at room 
temperature. The tubing is produced in 
continuous lengths by the Plax Corp. 
Diameters range from 21%” to 27” in 14” 
graduations. Thicknesses range from 
0015” to .010” in .0005” graduations. 


Wetting Agents 
Protect Pipes NP541 


Conservation of steel pipes and other 
equipment used in oil refining and drill- 
ing can be aided by a soapy chemical 
which protects the metal from strong 
acids. 

Hydrochloric acid solutions are often 
used’ to eat passageways in underground 
rock formations in oil-bearing regions so 
that the oil will flow more readily and 
the acid also is employed to remove rust 
scale from well and refinery equipment. 

Certain chemicals added to the acid 
reduce its corrosive éffect on steel, but 
they are not completely satisfactory. It 
has been discovered at Dowell, Inc., that 
if a wetting agent, a chemical similar to 
the new synthetic soaps, is added to the 
solution, the effect of the inhibitor is 
magnified, and the steel surface is not 
severely pitted even after long exposure. 

The inhibitors adhere to the metal sur- 
face: They are bound to the metal by 
atoms of nitrogen, sulfur, or oxygen. In 
general, compounds with exceptionally 
large molecules cover the metal surface 
most thoroughly and are the be-t inhib 
itors. 


Sodium Chlorite Protects Sugar 


A new process for treating raw sugar 
with sodium chlorite, which inhibits fer- 
mentation while at the same time exert- 
ing slow bleaching action, has been de- 
veloped at the National Bureau of Stand 
ards. Since there is considerable loss of 
sugar by bacterial action in transit and 
storage, the new process gives promise 
of effecting a substantial saving in the 
industry. 

The raw sugar is sprayed or treated 
with a solution of sodium chlorite, and 
the chlorite is allowed to remain with 
the sugar while it is in transit and stor 
age. During this period the reagent ex- 
erts a slow bleaching action and protects 
the sugar from bacterial fermentation. 

Curiously, sodium chlorite is much more 
effective in this process as an inhibitor 
of bacterial infection than chlorine or 
hypochlorite. Presumably the latter sub- 
stances are rendered inactive by reaction 
with the sugar. However, the chlorite, 
being inert, remains in the film surround- 
ing the sugar crystals for a long time and 
inhibits bacterial action. 

It is pointed out that the sodium chlo- 


(Turn to page 274) 
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CELANESE 
now orFers MAF THY] AL 


(dimethoxy-methane) 


FOR INDUSTRIA 
PROCESSES «<. 


Py 
Commercial quantities of pure methylal are now being produced by . 3 
Celanese—making this low boiling, high power solvent available for - 
a wide variety of industries. CELANESE SOLVENT 105 : Q 
| Methylal is superior to ether and acetone in many respects, as a oad ; ‘ 
y solvent for plastics and other organic compounds. It has relatively As a low cost replacement for methyl A, 
‘ high water solubility and is readily salted out of solution. A low boilin : 
. 4 ees ooo an acetone, “105” finds use in various 
) point (42° C) and stability toward alkalies are characteristics of particu- ’ 
lar value when used as a vaporizing, extraction or reaction solvent. solvent applications in the lacquer and 
Since pilot plant quantities of methylal were first offered by Celanese, 
ite icieagilie ” y ; varnish industry, and can also be utilized 
" there has been widespread interest in the specific properties of this 
; material for industrial processes. For example, since methylal decom- to dissolve various plastics and resins. 
z poses under acid conditions, it is of great interest to resin manufacturers This and active, special sol tis 
+- as an advantageous means of providing anhydrous formaldehyde and 
= methanol for controlled reactions with various amino-, hydroxy-, and offered for product evaluation, and tank 
othe i i t with al , 
d- other compaunes me react wi ae . car quantities are availabl for. 1 
of Experimental and pilot plant quantities are now being supplied to * 
nd the rubber, solvents, synthetic resins, paint and varnish, petroleum, and scale use. Samples can be supplied upon 
ise many other industries. For sample, physical properties and tentative 
i ates : wip tt iin ho request for test work in your own 
the specifications, write to Celanese Chemical Corporation, a division of 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16,N. Y. laboratory. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Seamless Flexible 
Metal Hose OB 286 


The new seamless flexible bronze hose 
of the Brockway Co. is formed into a 
uniform flexible 


helically corrugated, 





hose, retaining the maximum desirable 


characteristics of the original tube. To 
give additional safety and prevent elonga- 
tion, all Uniflex metal hose is encased in 
a high-tensile bronze wire braid. 

The Uniflex fitting provides metal-to- 
metal seat by means of a seal produced 
between the fitting body and the spring 
washer effect of the hose, itself. No braz- 
ing or packing is required. Once the fit- 
ting is assembled it remains permanently 


leakpre 0f. 


Teflon Gaskets QB 287 
The United States Gasket Co. is now 


fabricating a inert gasket 
(under the trade name “Chemiseal”) of 
Teflon This 


gasket is fully resistant to the chemical 


chemically 
(polytetrafluoroethylene). 
action of materials such as organic and 


inorganic ketones, 
aromatic hydrocarbons, halogenated sol- 


acids, bases, esters, 
vents and acids. No known material, ex- 
cept melted sodium, and fluorine under 
pressure, reacts with them or causes any 
physical change. Temperatures ranging 
from 200 degrees F. to 
F. can be accommodated without brittle- 
ness or decomposition. 


1.500 degrees 


Chemiseal gaskets never stick to flanges 


or become coated with process materials, 
greatly enhancing their value in product 
purity control. 


Continuous Weigher for 
Dry Materials OB 288 


The new development in continuous 
weighing of dry materials on conveyor 
belts of Builders-Providence, Inc., utilizes 
diaphragms instead of the usual knife- 
edge-beam principle for metering flow of 
dry materials by weight. 





The scales of the Conveyoflo Meter 
may be used to proportion and control, 
as well as weigh, the feed of one or more 
dry materials, and to control the flow of 
lijuids in proportion to the flow of dry 
materials. The weighing section is sup- 
ported at one end by self-aligning ball 
bearing pillow blocks, and at the other 
end “floats” on a diaphragm which trans- 


mits load changes hydraulically to the 


weighing mechanism. The 
type totalizer reads directly in any unit 
desired, and is non-cyclical in operation, 
employing the time-proved disc-and-wheel 
integrating principle, and is automatically 
corrected for any belt speed variations. 
Integration is automatically 


sated for variations in belt weight and 


compen- 


for adherence of material to the belt, 
through a system of return belt weighing. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (8-7) 


Please send me more detailed information on the following new equipment : 


OB 286 
OB 287 
OB 288 


OB 289 
OB 290 
OB 291 


OB 292 
OB 293 
OB 294 
OB 295 
Name 
Company 


Street 
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QB 296 
OR 207 
OB 298 
OB 299 


OB 300 
OR 301 
OB 302 
OB 303 


OB 304 
OB 305 
OB 306 
OB 307 
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cyclometer 


Vibrating Screen OB 289 


The new “CA” concentric-action screen 
of the Link-Belt Co. is an inclined floor- 
mounted or spring-and-cable suspended 
screen with a two-bearing vibrator mech- 
anism which imparts a concentric or cir- 
cular vibrating motion to all points of 
the screening surfaces. The screen can 
be used for both medium and heavy duty 
sizing as well as for scalping and de- 
watering or rinsing operations. 

It is made with double or triple decks 
and in sizes ranging from 3’x8’ to 6’x14’. 
Single-deck screens can be provided by re- 
moving the lower deck of the standard 
double-deck screen. 


Continuous Pipeline 


Strainer OB 290 

The new twin sediment strainer of the 
J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. has two baskets to 
permit flow to continue while cleaning 
by diverting it from one basket to the 
other. The unit operates by a single plug 
type valve whose orifii direct flow from 
the inlet to either basket, or both simul- 
taneously. It is made in bronze, steel, 
semi-steel, or special alloys to specifica- 





tions. Sizes 1” to 6” regularly; larger 
sizes to order. 


Hot Lime-Soda 


W ater Softener OB 291 

Liquid Conditioning Corp. has devel- 
oped a new design of hot lime-soda soft 
ener in five types. It is known as the 
Liquon hot lime-soda softener, has a deep 
sludge bed or blanket through which the 
raw water upwardly. This 
sludge bed assures thorough contact of 
the water with the lime and soda ash 
which it contains. The magnesium hy- 


percolates 


droxide which the sludge usually contains 
also accomplishes a much greater silica 
removal. In addition, the sludge bed acts 
as a contact filter, reducing the turbidity 
and producing a clearer water than obtain- 
able in older types of softeners, reducing 


the load on the filters which follow the 


softener. 


The five types of Liquon hot lime-soda 
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Bisex LOmOmOIE 


lt is entirely possible to thoroughly dry lead arsenate 
to a uniform moisture content, and at the same time 
achieve tonnage production, by means of a Proctor 
continuous conveyor drying system with a preforming 
feed. Then, too, this continuous system minimizes dust 
in the atmosphere of the plant—a major considera- 
tion in the handling of this product. 


Here is how one typical Proctor continuous system is 
employed for this purpose: The wet lead 
arsenate is first dewatered by means of a continuous 
centrifuge. From the centrifuge, the material 
is mechanically distributed into the hopper of the fin 
drum feed of the dryer. The paste-like substance is 
pressed into grooves of the internally heated, revolv- 
ing drum of this feeding device. By means of this 
feed, the material will be sufficiently ‘pre-dried” so 
that it can be discharged to the conveyor of the dryer 
in the form of small "sticks about %4"' square in thick- 
ness. €) Entering the dryer with a _ moisture 
content of 58.5% (B.D.W.B.), these ''sticks” of lead 
arsenate lie in a bed on the perforated plate con- 
tinuous conveyor of the dryer. The reduction of the 
material to the form of these smail sticks makes it 


THIS IS A CASE HISTORY TAKEN FROM THIS NEW PROCTOR BOOKLET 


PROCTOR 
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» PROCTOR 


Continucws Conveyor System 





possible for heated air, at a temperature of 250° F., 
to circulate through the bed of material—thus pro- 
moting rapid diffusion and subsequent speedy, 


thorough and uniform drying. After 71 minutes 
of drying time, the ‘'sticks” of lead arsenate are dis- 
charged with a moisture content of 0.5% (B.D.W.B.) 
—uvniformly dried at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
(C.D.W.+) per hour. 


This installation represents one more instance where 
Proctor engineers took facts gathered in the labora- 
tory and translated those facts into a drying system 
that is meeting a need in the chemical process in- 
dustries. Every Proctor system is literally ‘'tailor-made” 
to meet individual product and plant requirements. 
If drying is a part of your plant operation, and you 
feel there is room for improvement in your present 
method —consult Proctor engineers without obligation. 
If you contemplate expansion, it will be to your 
distinct advantage to settle your plans for drying 
equipment early. 






{Commercial Dry Weight 


INC. 


REDUCED TO 0.5% (B.D.W.B.*) 


1,000 POUNDS PER HOUR... 














The 5 OL U TI ON to many difficult 


Problems in Research and Plant Labora- 


tories Has Resulted from the Application 
of the New 


CHARLOTTE 
COLLOID MILL 
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MODEL N.D. 1 OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


A Sturdy, Compact Machine for Laboratory and Small 
Commercial Operation. 


Patterned After the Larger Models, It Is Precision Built 


for Constant Operation, and Is Sturdy and Rugged in Con- 
struction. Readily Cleaned and Sterilized. 


The Charlotte Colloid Mill is well known in the Chemical, Pharma- 


ceutical, Cosmetic, Food and other fields, where it is daily proving 
its value to these and other industries. 


Wherein Emulsion, Homogenization, Disintegration or Thorough 
Blending are necessary and desirable, there is no machine that 
can accomplish more, and still give continuous production with con- 
sequent saving in production costs and floor space. 


For a Thoroughly Blended, Homogeneous Product, with a finer tex- 
ture, use the CHARLOTTE. We know that you will be well satis- 


fied with its performance as have so many others. 


The Charlotte Colloid Mill is manufactured in sizes ranging from 


1 h.p. to 75 h.p. 


Send for descriptive catalog. 


CHEMICOLLOID LABORATORIES, Inc. 


WHITEHALL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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softeners provide a selection for different 
make-up requirements up to 100%, and 
for dezration of make-up or of both 
make-up and condensate either separately 
or together. Each type includes provisions 
for chemical feed, vent condenser, filters 
with back-washing water recovery so 
that the wash water does not pass through 
or disturb the sludge bed in the softener, 
and a special automatic desludging valve 
which controls the depth of the sludge bed. 


Humidity Measurer OB 292 


The Alnor Dewpointer, a new precision- 
built instrument by Illinois Testing Lab- 
oratories, Inc., has many features of in- 
terest to all who face the problem of 
humidity control. 

The Dewpointer, designed upon a 
unique principle, eliminates the need for 





external coolants: further, the dew or 
fog is observed suspended in air—not on 
a polished surface. Thus, it is easy for 
two or more observers to get the same 
results. Readings are accurate and are 
taken in a matter of seconds after only 
a short period of practice. Simple and 
compact, the Dewpointer is built to pre- 
cise instrument standards. Available in 
two ranges—for dew point between minus 
20° F. and room temperature and from 
minus 100° F. to 0° F. 


Area Meter for 


Viscous Liquids OB 293 


The new electronically-operated area 
meter developed by Bailey Meter Co. is 
said to operate more accurately on the 
This flow measur- 
ing instrument consists of a special tele- 
metering transmitter connected to a stand- 
ard Bailey electronic receiver. The trans- 
mitter is easily installed in the pipe line, 
much like a valve. 

The transmitter has a port area varied 
by a plug restrained with a calibrating 
weight or spring. The plug assumes a 
position proportional to the rate of flow. 
This results in a substantially constant 
pressure drop: usually 2 psi for a weight 
or 10 psi for a spring. 

The plug is directly connected to the 
soft iron core of the telemeter transmitter 
and any movement of the plug causes a 


more viscous liquids. 
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MODEL “DA” (portable)—One 
operator filling and closing, can 
handle 2 to 4 100-Ib. bags a 


minute...6 to 12 a minute 


Ue Mili tom oleket Mels-Mellih-1a-te) 
To) BAGPAKER@onveyor (quickly 
adjustable for various bag sizes). 
Starting and stopping of sew- 
ing Operation is automatic .. . ALL BAGPAKERS ® 
no tape wasted. MAKE THIS FAMOUS 


“CUSHION STITCH” 


: eta 


TAPED CLOSURE IS 
MOISTURE RESISTANT— 
SIFT PROOF — 


weighing. Saves on ‘give away” INSECT PROOF 
material, labor and bag costs, pasadena 
thus paying for itself quickly. 

UA Nelasl mete] olelol( Mel MillllileMolale| 
, ies closing 100-Ib. bags at the rate 
same ‘ of 15 per minute . . . needs one 


are operator. 
only 


MODEL "“A“—Completely auto- 


matic—extremely accurate 






and 
pre- 
le in 
ninus 
from 


293 


area 
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oe Are you using the most modern, economical method of packaging your product? Write for 





asur- 

ba a BAGPAKER proposal and find out how our packaging plan can cut costs in your plant. 
rans- . ° . . . . 

line, A BAGPAK engineer will gladly discuss your packaging machinery and multiwall paper 
aried bag requirements... he’ll show you the best methods of weighing, closing and handling. 
a @ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
nes 4 

flow. 
istant Sales Representative: 
eight BALSFAK INTERNATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
a INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 

Oo tm 7 
ha eee remem 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
ises a 4 
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Hard Working 








HODGMAN 
Rubber Company 








PROTECTION 





Hodgman Industrial Aprons 
for Safety and Efficiency 
in the Chemical Industries 


Hodgman Protective Clothina 
is ruggedly constructed to 
provide maximum protection, 
comfort and long wear. Fab- 
rics are coated in our own 
plant to make _ individual 
garments highly resistant to 
water, mud, acids, caustics 
abrasives, greases, oils an 
other harmful agents. 


No. 7072 is a black apron 
for general industrial use. 
No. 7162 ic of save desi-n 
cnd color but is especially 
made to resist fats, oils, 
greases and most solvents. 


ye ’ 
No. 7100 


No. 7100 (above) is a strong 
black industrial apron which 
resists dilute acids and abro- 
sion. Made of sheeting with 
both sides coated with syn- 
thetic rubber. 


No. 7075 is a white apron 
for use in dairy, canning, 
petine, ond similar indus- 
tries. 0. 7096 is same as 
No. 7075 but especially 
treated to withstand greases 
and oils. 





| ¥ 5 
t . 
No. 7075 


Send for complete information 
regarding these and other Hodg- 
man Industrial Aprons. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





voltage ratio variation in the telemeter 
circuit. This variation is transmitted to 
the receiver, which may be an indicator, 
recorder and/or controller. The elec- 
tronic impedance 
bridge measuring circuit sensitive to any 
unbalance in voltage ratio and therefore 
reacting to the slightest movement of 
the plug. 


receiver employs an 


Extension Spindle 

for Viscometer QB 294 
A new extension spindle of the Synchro- 

Lectric viscometer of the Brookfield En- 


gineering Laboratories, Inc., allows 





readier readings at point of process, where 
it was formerly impossible due to heat or 
other physical conditions. 

The new extension spindle is also of 
great value where surface turbulence or 
undulation of the liquid level made ac- 
curate readings impossible as it goes far 
enough below the surface to be unaffected 
by such motion, and readings are inde- 
pendent of depth of immersion within 
wide limits. 

Spindles can be supplied in any length 
needed and are interchangeable with the 
standard spindles on all Brooktield Vis- 
Model MV. 


cometers except 


Self-Contained 
Dust Collector OB 295 
The new self-contained dust control 


Co. handles 


an air volume of 900 cfm at 2” 


unit of Kirk and Blum Mfg. 
suction. 


” 


This capacity is sufficient for four 3”, 


two 4”, or one 6” pipe connection. It 
has a four cu. ft. storage compartment 
and is semi-automatic in its cleaning 


operation. Separation is accomplished 
first by centrifugation and then by a bag 


filter. 


Motor-Capacitor 
Servicing Kit OB 296 

A motor-capacitor servicing kit to de- 
termine capacitance and provide that capa- 
until standard 


citance replacements are 





available, is now being offered by Aero- 
vox Corp. 

The postwar kit features the Aerovox 
capacitor selector which clips in place 
of the defective motor-starting capacitor. 
Five toggle switches are flipped until 
the quickest start is obtained within safe 
voltage limits as indicated by the volt- 
meter. The correct capacitance value is 
read from the “On” switches. In the 
absence of a universal or an exact-dupli- 
cate capacitor replacement, the new unit 
is clipped in place temporarily. 


Nylon Seat for 
Safety Valve OB 297 

The new safety valve for air compres- 
sors of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
utilizes a nylon disc. 

Nylon, it is reported, will not flow or 
creep under spring compression nor stick 
or weld itself to the seat. It is just flex- 
ible enough to conform exactly to the 
seat and has a recovery characteristic 
which quickly seals off the slightest air 
leakage after the valve pops. 

This new valve meets all A.S.M.E. re- 
quirements for air 


compressor service. 


Handwheel 


Control Valve OB 298 

In the past, diaphragm control valves 
have been installed in the main run of 
pipe with a block valve up and down- 


stream from the valve. A globe valve, the 





same body size as the control valve, has 
been installed in the bypass to permit 
manual operation should there be an ai! 
failure, or should the control instrument 


fail. The Hammel-Dahl continuously 
connected handwheel, built integral with 
the steel superstructure of the control 


valve, eliminates this necessity, as it is 
possible to position the valve plug by hand 
under any conditions, by merely turning 
the handwheel to the required position 
The control valve characteristics are, ot 
whether on automatic 


course, the same 


or hand control. Size range: 2-12”. 


Travel limit stops are incorporated in 


the design which can be set to limit the 
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No job 


for a novice 








When selecting an organization to design and build a heavy chemical 


plant, by all means exercise the same discretion as you would in 


choosing a surgeon . .. trust your dollars 
experience and skill. ++ Chemico is full 
for Chemico has built over 600 sulfuric 


synthetic methanol and other heavy chem 


as you would your life to 
y qualified on these counts 
acid, synthetic ammonia, 


ical plants during the last 


thirty-three years. Because of this experience Chemico is able to 


fully guarantee the performance and efficiency of its installations. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH 





Brettenham House, Lancaster Place 


Cables: Chemiconst, 


European Technical Representative: 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Cyanamid Products, Ltd., 
, London W. C. 2, England 


New York 


“Chemico plants are profitable investments”... 
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Accepted industry-wide as the best means of obtaining maximum 
uniformity in mixed materials, the horizontal mixer as manufactured 
by Sprout-Waldron sets new high standards of efficiency. 


Horizontal mixers are generally considered ‘‘tops” for uniformity of 


their resultant mixture. 


This fine uniformity is secured in all S-W 


horizontal mixers from the 2! cu, ft. capacity up to and including 


the huge 550 cu. ft. mixers. ., 
mixer to meet your needs no matter how special they may be. 
fabricate mixers from practically any metal or wood . . 


for “cooking” or “cooling” 


rubber, etc. 


Sprout-Waldron will custom build a 
We 
jacket them 
. . line them with glass, porcelain, 


Buy Sprout-Waldron for the finest in proc- 





HORIZONTAL STAINLESS 
STEEL MIXER 


self-contained 


A compact, 
designed especially 
food product. 


CUSTOM BUILT MIXER 


unit 
for a pure 


essing machinery . . . look to Sprout-Waldron 
for money-saving advice. 


DUST-TIGHT VENTED MIXER 


This completely agitated, vented 
mixer with dust-tight assembly and 
brush sifter is a part of a unique S-W 
Intimate Blending System now pro- 
ducing agricultural dusts of un- 
matched uniformity. 1 to 11 tons per 
hour capacity. 








Our experience, our engineering and 


manufacturing 


facilities are un- 


equalled for the design and fabrica- 
tion of special mixers. Manufactured 


from stainless steel, 


non-ferrous 


metal, wood, ordinary steel or cast 
iron, and lined with glass, porcelain, 


rubber, etc., as desired. 


SPROUT-WALDRON & COMPANY 


Manufacturing Engineers 


MUNCY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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valve stroke from 0 to 100% to hold thx 
valve in the approximate operating posi 
tion at all times. 


Rubber Tired Wheels QB 2% 


The new. rubber-tired wheels o 
Champion Iron Works, Inc., range in size 
from 4” to 14” in 


diameter and fron 





1.75” to 3” diameter of tire section 
They are available with sealed ball bear 
ings, plain bronze or oil-impregnated 
sintered bronze bearings. The maximum 
standard bore is 54”. Tires are demount 
able with ordinary hand tools. 


Patch Type 

Rubber Gloves OB 300 
This neoprene patch type glove of th 

Surety Rubber Co. has corrugated patches 

on palm, thumb and fingers to provide 

positive gripping action in key spots. The 

patches extend over the end of the fingers, 





to guard fully against slippage and t 
provide double thickness at 
greatest They are made of the 
same material as the glove, the patches 
are uncured when first attached and art 
cured along with the glove itself to insure 


points of 


stress. 


permanent adhesion. The glove is black 


and available in sizes 10 and 11. 


Grinders OB 301 
The Machinery Division of 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. has begun 
production of a broad line of heavy pri- 
mary crushing and grinding machinery 
Primary jaw crushers are available in 


Process 


the larger sizes from 30” x 42” up t 


72” x %6”; Primary gyratory crushers in 
wa) 


sizes from 30” up to 72”, and grinding 
mills from 6’ to 10’8” in 
up to 50 in length. 


diameter and 
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l 
In a chemical plant A PIPE LINE IS A LIFE LINE. pressure operation with I 
Modern processes with their stringent requirements of _ both liquids and gases. For l 

corrosion resistance, thermal shock, and mechanical _ pressures up to 75 p.s.i.g., | «Conical Flange { 
strength, depend upon high quality piping for low flanged pipe is recom- L tial i 
maintenance cost and reliable performance. _— and either = oer | 

. ; cal flange type, as shown in 
— rena ge pence ei “ns rent Bulletin 165, or cemented-on flange pipe, as shown in 
ee ee ee ee ee |e al B-2776, is offered. For special applications, 
NRE 40 give te: etineee in conosion Fesistanc€ —_ armored stoneware pipe and special fittings can be fabri- 
, and physical strength. They are designed by chemical en- cated to order. Plug cocks for all of these styles of pipe 


301 


yegun 


gineers with operating experience to provide economical 
and long-lasting piping installations. 

General Ceramics standard line includes Bell & Spigot 
pipe and fittings, as described in Bulletin 151, for low 


GENERAL CERAMICS 
AND 
STEATITE CORPORATION 








, pri- 
inery 
yle 1 
ip t 
ers in 


and fittings are shown in Bulletin 131. 

To make your PIPE LINE a reliable LIFE LINE, send 
a sketch of your piping layout to our Keasbey office or any 
of our branch offices for recommendations and a proposal. 





BUFFALO: 610 Jackson Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: 415 So. Central Ave. 





CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Drive 
PORTLAND 5, ORE.: 410 New Fliedner Bldg. 
SEATTLE: 1411 Fourth Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO: 598 Monadnock Bldg. * TACOMA: 417 Tacoma Bidg. 
MONTREAL: Canada Cement Bldg. * TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 454 King St., West 
VANCOUVER, B.C.: Willard Equipment Ltd., 860 Beach Ave. 


2 


CS rstiées 
AND STEATITE CORP. 








In addition to the manufacturing facilities of the Chemical Equipment Division those of the Insulator Division 
are also available for handling ceramic problems in all branches of industry. General Ceramics & Steatite 
Corporation is therefore able to offer service covering all industrial applications of ceramic products. 


nding 


CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION 
KEASBEY, NEW JERSEY 


r and 
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If you need facilities quickly, that will operate with 
utmost economy and efficiency, consult this seasoned statt 
of chemists — engineers — builders, experienced in every 
commercially significant process and method. Abreast of 
latest trends; one responsibility from plan board to the 
last valve. Investigate the benefits of handling your next 
plant project or equipment purchase through this estab- 
lished firm. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION © FIDELITY BLDG. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 


JE Pre Tand xCo. 


ENGINEERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS ¢ MANUFACTURERS 
the CHEMICAL, PETROLEUM, GAS & POWER industries 


Offices in Key Cities: 
from Coast to Coast 


See Sweets Files, Chemical Engineering Catalog, Refinery Catalog, etc. 











Stainless Processing Equipment 


Built to Your Own Specifications 


We carry in stock for immediate fabrication 
an ample supply of high grade sheets of 


STAINLESS STEEL MONEL METAL 
ALUMINUM COPPER 
NICKEL SILVER 


Send us your inquiries for 


TANKS TROUGHS 
All-Metal and Rubber-Lined 


SPECIAL STAMPINGS 
COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


265-285 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


VATS PANS 














Light Gauge 

Pipe Fittings OB 302 
The new light gauge tubes and fittings 

of the Northern Indiana Brass Co. are 

available in Inconel, nickel, Monel, and 

in Stainless Steel 304, 347, and 316. They F 








are die-formed and a new lock ring 
presents a simple and efficient method 
of joining with silver brazing or soit 
solder (may also be butt welded). The 
fittings are available in eleven types, 





tees, elbows, reducers, adapters, etc., in 
a complete range of sizes from 44” O. D. 
to: OD: 


Flexible Pivots OB 303 


To avoid all friction in the transmission 
of impulse signals, a flexible pivot has 
been developed by Askania Regulator 
Co. for use in all their lever transmis- 
sion systems for bellows, diaphragms and 
bourdon tubes. 














The design is rigid in itself, so that it B K 
can be mounted in any position without ff a 
loss of calibration of the controllers. ; full 

As the total motion of the levers thus J 
supported is relatively small—only a few me! 





degrees—the spring characteristic is lin- B 
, gg iggeey 
ear and for most applications negligibl 
The design avoids troubles to which cor 
rosion or dirt or poor lubrication expose 
ball bearings, pivots or shafts. deli 


Oil Resistant 
Tape QB 304 


An oil-resistant compound for splicing 
electrical wire of the United States Rub fi) 





bor Co. is made of neoprene rubber com 
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The New Source of 
Vital Chemicals 


/ For Industry and Agriculture 


(tat. 





















NTRALLY LOCATED TO SERVE ANY PART OF THE U.S.A. 





verses vi tos a 
; lex: 


The ready availability of Spencer Chemical Company’s SPENCER CHEMICAL 
vast production adds a new and vital link in the ex- PRODUCTS 


panding manufacture of scores of new products serving ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 





ING, 
industry and agriculture. 

y 8 : AQUA AMMONIA 
al The new Spencer Jayhawk Works at Pittsburg, AMMONIUM NITRATE 
om | Kansas, is centrally located to serve all America and FERTILIZER 
ss [ fully equipped with the newest engineering improve- FREZALL 
> thus 
afew) ments and advanced production techniques. (Spencer Dry Ice) 
— ; SPENSOL 
igible It is practical to schedule your requirements of (Seenser Hvagen Sebetonel 


any of these Spencer products well ahead for on-time 
delivery. 





“SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY (4 tq@atda. 


Executive and Sales Offices: Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


istries Works: Pittsburg, Kansas 


FOR PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 








Yes we can once again make prompt shipment of 
* *U. S.” Drum Rollers and Drum Tumblers. We 
have received a few of the still critically short special motors 
we require. So, if you would like to take advantage of this 
faster, better, more economical way of mixing liquids or 
powders, write us today. 


DRUM ROLLERS 
Will roll any round container from 
a one gallon pail to a 70 gallon drum. 
Constant or variable speed drive. 
Available in sizes to handle one, two, 
three, or four drums. 


DRUM TUMBLERS 
Standard units are built to handle 
one or two 55 gallon drums. Vari- 
able speed control permits tumbling 
speeds ranging between 8 and 21 















Other “U. S.” Mix- 
ing Equipment units 
include “roller-type” 
and standard Jar 
Mills, Ball Mills, 
Powder Blenders, 
Conical Blenders, 
Pail Rollers, Drum 
Cleaning and Paint- 
ing Units, etc. 


Ss, 


S. ST 


~~ Ww 


NEWARE 


°o 


ehkrion, Oheo 








bined with special synthetics. It is rec- 
ommended for use ori any electrical circuit 
coming in contact with oil. 

It will be distributed in the form of 
tape 30’ long, 34” wide and .030” thick. 


Rubber-Coated Utensils QB 305 

Automotive Rubber Company,  Inc., 
manufactures reinforced perforated metal 
utensils, completely covered with a 1%” 
seamless rubber that protects 
them from action of chemicals. Coatings 
of soft or semi-hard natural rubber or 
synthetics may be had. 

The line includes pails of 3 and 5 gal- 
lon capacity, a 2 quart dipper, 10” fun- 
nel and measures of 2, 4 and 6 quart 
capacity. sizes and 


coating 


Special shapes are 


available. 


All Metal Pallet with 
Nesting Ring 


A new 


OB 306 
all-metal pallet with nesting 
ring, for use either with power truck or 


r 





hand truck, is available from the Palmer 
Shile Co. This product can be furnished 
with nesting ring permanently welded to 
pallet, if specified. 

These pallets are of corrugated rolled 
with all-welded construction, and 
with beveled edges to allow hand truck 


steel, 
wheels to ride over easily. 


Pneumatic-Tired 

Fork Truck OB 307 
The Yardlift 20, a pneumatic-tired gas 

powered fork truck has a 2000 Ib. capacity 





and is designed for the inter-plant move- 
ment of material over rough and uneven 
surfaces. Standard models have tiering 
heights of 72 & 118”; optional uprights 
provide for heights from 60 to 144”. The 
truck has an outside turning radius of 
only 69”, 
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A VIONEERS TODAY 


| WTA ALL 


More than a century ago Powell 
art started pioneering in the field of 
industrial valves. 











The first bronze regrinding globe 
valve was a Powell ‘‘first”’ 


And, twenty-five years ago, with 
as the establishment of the Special 
Design and Alloy Valve Division, 
Powell Pioneers were the first to set forth on the trail to a line of corro- 
sion-resistant valves for the chemical and process industries. 





Today the complete Powell Line includes Bronze and Iron Valves of 
every required type, design, size and pressure; Cast Steel Valves of 
every type, in pressure classes from 150 to 2500 pounds; and, for the 
chemical and process industries, a complete line of Corrosion-Resistant 
Valves in many special designs and the widest range of pure metals 
; and alloys ever used in making valves. 


her 
shed 
d to 


sled 


and 








ruck uk 
Fig. 2097—Stainless Steel Glass Sight Feed 
or Look Box. Available in pipe sizes from !4 
to 6", inclusive, in iron, steel, pure metals, 
special alloys, and rubber lined. 

30/ 

gas 





acity 





Fig. 1886 — Screwed end Liquid Fig. 1503—Class 150-pound Cast 
Level Gauge for 350 pounds W.W.P. Fig. 1969-Ni—Pure Nickel Gate Valve Steel Gate Valve. Has flanged 
Powell offset pattern. Available in for 150 pounds W. P. Has flanged — ends, outside screw rising stem, 
Stainless Steel, Inconel*, Monel ends, bolted flanged bonnet, outside bolted flanged yoke and taper 
Metal*, Pure Nickel, and other screw rising stem, and precision-fitted wedge solid disc. 
metals and alloys for corrosive solid wedge. 
services. 
Fig. 2433-M— Monel Metal* Swing Check il C Ci ; ’ 22 0 H 
Valve for 150 pounds W. P. Has flanged *A registered trade name of the The Wm. Powe 0., incinnati ’ hio 
énds and bolted flanged cap. International Nickel Company, Inc. DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 








Materials Handling Films 


Materials handling is moving more and 
more to the front and is being discussed 
and used by many large chemical pro- 
ducers. It is therefore worth noting that 
there are several means of showing man- 
agement what can be accomplished by 
this method. 

At the National Materials Handling 
Exposition held in Cleveland last Janu- 
ary many manufacturers of packaging and 
materials handling equipment presented 
films showing various methods of auto- 
matically handling several types of ma- 
terials. These films are very instructive, 
and in most instances can be procured 
for private showings to plant personnel 
and management. In this manner the 
saving in time and labor are incontro- 
vertibly pointed out. A list of some of 
the films shown is given here. It is felt 
that this is a worthwhile effort on the 
part of the manufacturers and is also a 
most satisfactory way of introducing new 
techniques to the chemical industry. 


by T. PAT CALLAHAN 


Title of Film 
Om TO... canned 
The Way Over the 

Mountain 
Krane Kar 
Materials on the 

Move bse 
Pay Loads Pay Of. 
Skylift Newsreel 


Company 


-Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


.Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Silent Hoist & Crane Co. 


International Harvester Co. 
Institute of Visual Training 
Automatic Trans. Co. 


It's Your Money Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Industrial 

Trucks Serving 

Industry .. Mercury Mfg. Co. 











There are many other films, but these 
are all very good and will do a lot to- 
wards pointing out possible savings on 
packaging and materials handling of 
products. 


ICC Proposes Changes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, has issued a 
complete redraft of Part 7 of the Com- 
mission’s Motor Carriers Safety Regula- 
tions, Revised. This has been proposed by 
the Section ‘of Safety, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, as a basis for comments or con- 
ferences as provided in the order in Ex 
Parte No. MC-40, dated December 9, 
1946. Informal conferences on this draft 
will be held in the fall: Dates will be 
announced later. Last May redrafts were 
circulated and changes proposed on Parts 
1 to 6 inclusive of these regulations. 

It is contemplated that another redraft 
of this part of the safety regulations will 
be made, after consideration of comments 
presented at the conferences, which will 
be submitted to the Commission as a basis 
for subsequent public hearings. 

Of particular interest to manufacturers 
and transporters of chemicals is the pro- 
posal to extend application of Part 7 to 
private motor carriers when transporting 
explosives or other dangerous articles in 
interstate commerce. These carriers have 
been regulated since 1943 as a wartime 














This picture is taken from “Skylift Newsreel” by Automatic Transpor- 


tation Co. 
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St. Regis Packaging Systems 
are designed to meet a wide range 
of product requirements and plant 
layouts. Packers are available in a 
variety of sizes and types, with fill- 
ing speeds as high as twenty-four 
100-lb. bags per minute — with one 
operator. Nearly 400 commodities— 
rock products, fertilizers, chemicals, 
foods, and feeds —are now being 
packaged in sturdy, low-cost multi- 
wall paper bags. 
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“Customers said that lint from the fabric bag 
contaminated the product... 


“That there was a possibility of contamination 
in transit and in their own storage... 


“That moisture-vapor caused the product to 
‘cake’ and become lumpy.” 

The Michigan Sugar Company, Saginaw, Michigan, 
reported that these were the objections voiced by its cus- 
tomers to the use of 100-Ib. fabric bags for the packaging of 
both powdered and granulated sugar... products which 
had to be kept clean and sanitary under all conditions. 

In 1934 the company solved the problem by turning to 
a St. Regis Packaging System, consisting of three valve bag- 
filling machines and multiwall paper bags with a tuck-in 
sleeve valve for extra protection against contamination. 
These were the results: 

* Reduced labor and container costs, with a total saving 
of 58%. 

* Approval by customers, who reported that Multiwalls 
delivered clean sugar and protected the product from 
contamination by rodent excreta, dust, dirt, bacteria, 
and other foreign matter in transit and in their 
warehouses. 

* Maximum protection against “caking’’ of sugar, even 
when the bags were exposed to very humid conditions. 

Estimate the dollars-and-cents meaning to your packag- 
ing operation of a better container plus a 58% saving. 

Today, most of America’s commercially packaged sugar 
is shipped in 100-Ib. Multiwalls. Manufacturers of chemi- 
cals, foods, feeds, rock products, and fertilizers are also 
finding that the principles of efficient packaging in low- 
cost, protective multiwall paper bags are applicable to 
both large and small packaging operations. 

Mail the coupon now for the detailed picture story of 
the efficient packaging operation outlined here, and learn 
how it can be applied to your company. 


MULTIWALL 


Only one operator is required 
for the St. Regis packer. 


a . : 7 
illed Multiwalls are placed on a conveyor 


which carries them to a waiting truck. 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. Cl, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Without ¢ please send me 


full details regarding “Case History” No. 17, 
outlined above. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 


























sgpo0” FILTER PAPERS 


@ ANALYTICAL PAPERS 
@ QUALITATIVE PAPERS 
@ INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
@ FOLDED PAPERS 


Features: Manufactured from the 
finest materials available under rigid 
specifications for accuracy and de- 
pendability. . . . Papers in light and 
heavy weights, with slow and fast filtering speeds. . . . Large stock 
maintained for immediate delivery. . . . Cut to any size and pattern. 
. . Samples furnished upon request for experimental purposes. 
« ® * 














































Other ‘‘Filpaco” filter media: Filter cloth, Asbestos Pads and Filter Aids. 
Other ‘‘Filpaco’’ Products: Filter Presses, Disc Filters, Stainless Steel and Glass- | 
lined Storage and Mixing Tanks, Tygon Tubing, Sanitary Fittings, ‘Easy Ride’’ | 
Gravity Wheel Conveyors, Solid Roller Conveyors, Booster Conveyors, Sanitary and 
Industrial Pumps. 


“Filpaco Products” formerly Filco 





We The FILTER PAPER Co. 


2416 § MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 














BRAND 


MICROCRYSTALLINE 
WAXES 

OZOKERITES 

CERESINES 


WHITE, YELLOW, BLACK 
Full Range of Melting Points 



























“a flick of the thumb. Manufactured by 


measure. It appears from the present re- 
draft that the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission proposes to continue its jurisdic 
tion over private carriers permanently. 


Hand Electric Bag Closer 


A new hand electric filled bag closer 
weighs less than eleven pounds, including 
full cone of thread, and is the only ma- 
chine of its kind on the market. Designed 
and constructed exclusively for bag clos- 
ing, it operates from any AC or DC 110) 
volt line, and is ideally suited for closing 
cotton and burlap, as well as most kinds 
of paper bags. It will close about om 
hundred bags an hour, with tight and 
uniform stitches, four to the inch. 

Requiring no skill, operators have only 
to guide the machine, holding the bag in 
one hand and the closer in the other. A 
conveniently located switch on the handle 
makes starting and stopping possible with 


the Dave Fischbein Co., the machine may 
be purchased from Bemis. Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Container Lifter 


The raising and dumping of containers 
is made easier and safer with a Service 
telescopic container lifter equipped with 
a quick operating container harness and 
“snap-on” type discharge hood. 

The lifter is manufactured in capacities 
to 2000 pounds and is available in both 
hand- and power-operated models. The 





Service container lifter is particularl 
well adapted for use in raising and dump- 
ing liquid and granular substances into 
mixing and storage vats. The portable 
feature of the unit permits it to serve a 
large number of containers. It is manu- 
factured by Service Caster & Truck Corp.. 
Albion, Mich. 


STRIETM. 
THE FEL Bt 





Carbon Disulfide Safety Data 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion has announced the publication of 
Chemical Safety Data Sheet SD-12 on 
carbon disulfide ; the twelfth in the series 
of chemical product safety manuals being 
prepared by them. Designed for super- 
visory staffs and management, the man- 
uals concisely present essential informa- 
tion for the safe handling and use of 
chemical products. 

The manual sets forth the important 
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TRONA 
BROMINE 


Muriate and Sulphate 
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POTASH 


REFINED POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
SODA ASH « SALT CAKE 
LITHIUM CONCENTRATES 


THREE 
ELEPHANT 


and TRONA 


BORIC ACID PH a 





AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 


231 S. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


EAST 42nd STREET e ® e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


214 WALTON BUILDING 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


609 S. GRAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

















ALLYL ISOPROPYL 
BARBITURIC ACID 


CARBARSONE USP 


DIALLYL 
BARBITURIC ACID 


NIKETHAMIDE CP 


_ CHEMICAL CORP. 


Makers of Fine Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 


15 SPRUCE STREET ” NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Worth 2-2223 
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physical and chemical properties of car- 
bon disulfide; usual shipping containers 
and methods for their unloading an 
emptying ; container storing and handling 
requirements for caution labels; and rec- 
ommended personal protective equipment, 
Health hazards and their control are coy- 
ered authoritatively in a section prepared 
by the Medical Advisory Committee of 
qualified physicians and_ toxicologists 
Chemical Safety Data Sheet SD-12-— 
Carbon Disulfide—may be obtained at 20 
cents per copy from the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, 608 Woodward 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Plywood Barrel for 
Liquid Chemicals 


The development of a plywood liquor 
barrel by General Plywood Corp., Louis- 
ville 12, Ky., should be of interest to 
chemical companies. For years the chem- 
ical industries have used a heavy tight 
wooden barrel for liquid chemical packag- 
ing which is similar to the barrel for- 
merly used by distillers. 

The head is one-piece 5-ply white oa’ 
whereas the conventional head consists ot 
4 to 6 pieces. There are only 14 staves, 
rather than 24 to 30, of pre-formed 4-ply 
white oak. Precision fitting is said to 
reduce leakage substantially. Since the 
barrel is of conventional shape and di 
mensions, existing warehousing facilities 
can be utilized. 

Of primary importance, the plywood 
barrel is 20 lbs. lighter than conventional 
barrels. Equal capacities can be packaged 
with a saving of 20 lbs. tare weight 


Brighter Outlook for 
Tank Cars 


There is more improvement in the tank 
car situation than in any other phase 
the transportation equipment outlook, ac- 
cording to a statement by J. Monro 
Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, before a House In- 
terstate Commerce committee. 

At the same time, representatives of 
the Army and Navy Petroleum Board 
told the committee that the rail trans- 
portation system in general is not in 
shape for another emergency, if one 
should occur. Board officials stress the 
run-down nature of present rolling stock, 
as well as lack of replacements. 

As to tank cars, however, Mr. John- 
son said that instead of prospective re- 
placements of about 150 to 200 per month, 
which were in sight recently, he now feels 
that the outlook is rather firm for adding 
perhaps 450 tank cars per month to the 
available fleet. 

Due to alarm in Congress over the oil 
and gas outlook for this winter, the in- 
dications have been rather strong that 
available cars would be shunted to this 
service as a first call. The Army-Navy 
Petroleum Board was sounded as to the 
possibility of diverting some of it 
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for Shippers Who Want to Save Time and Money 


“THE DOOM OF THE AWFUL AROMA” 


Scenario: An Important Chemical is hard- 
working, invaluable to society ... but 
people don’t like to associate with it 
because it has halitosis (in other words, 
it's a social outcast). 








How can our friend become a pleasant 
traveling companion? Simple! In odorproof 
containers, of course. (This fellow’s breath 
is too strong for an ordinary container.) 
But won't special containers cost too much? 
What to do? What to do?... 





lot of other socialites, and began traveling 
in economical Bemis Waterproof Lami- 
nated Textile Bags. He rides safely, 
saves money and enjoys public approval. 
Everybody is ha 


ppy again. al 


Happy Ending: Our hero got wise, like a | 


lities 
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“| PRE-TESTS STOP PROTESTS! emis Water: 


proof Laminated Textile Bags head off com- 
plaints because they are tested before they are 
put to work. Their strength and tear-resistant, 
puncture-resistant qualities are pre-proved for 
you. And their economy is attested by thou- 


sands of users. 





A Bemis Waterproof Bag can also be made 
lintproof, acid-, oil-, or grease-resistant. Empty 
or filled, it saves storage space. 

If the exact Waterproof Bag you need doesn’t 


exist, the Bemis Shipping Research Laboratory 
will design it for you. 


Write today for a copy of “Seven Facts 
a This Bemis Waterproof Bag is light in weight, About Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 
‘ive re | yet is the strongest shipping bag made. It pro- ; . 
non h, ° . 
ue nee tects both ways — what’s inside the bag and BEMIS BRO. BAG C0 
ain’ | what’s outside, too. It assures low-cost protec- : é $ 
to Ue . : WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 
tion against escape or absorption of odors, change 
the 0! ° e e ° ia 
the in} 2 moisture content, contamination, sifting, », 
ng that hp _— 408 PINE ST. te, “sN ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
San reakage, and many other common shipping o 
y-No] complaints. It eliminat li gee? es aa 
Sto the . +“ ~~ ms ee Plants and Offices in 33 Principal Cities 
3. | Saves packaging and shipping costs. 
ustries }August, 1947 hie 






























HENRY SUNDHEIMER COMPANY | 


SODIUM ALUMINUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


AMMONIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
MAGNESIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


ZINC SILICO FLUORIDE 


POTASSIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


Established 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


103 Park Ave. 














9-AMINOACRIDINE HCl 
3, 5-DIBROMOANILINE 
DIPHENYLACETONITRILE 
FURYLACRYLIC ACID 
HEXYLRESORCINOL 
PHENYLACETAMIDE 
PHENYLETHYLAMINE 


| / CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








cars to civilian use (in event of a fuel 
shortage this winter) but the officers 
rather pointedly discouraged the idea « 
the ground that requirements 
would absorb the full use of cars no 


held. 


Meanwhile the Army has 
chemical tank cars it has used in thy 


service 


released 


fertilizer program, and offered these for 
sale by War Administration. 
However, these 422 cars are restricted for 
use in hauling liquefied petroleum gas for 
at least one year from sale, and within 
the United States only. 
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New Products & Processes 


(Continued from page 254) 





rite solution can be applied with standard 
spraying equipment. Raw sugar must be 
centrifuged before it is packed to remove 
as much of the molasses as possible ad- 
hering to the sugar crystals, and the 
sodium chlorite can be applied at this 
point in the progress of the sugar from 
plantation to refinery. Care 
taken in the handling and 

sodium chlorite and proper precautions 


must be 


storage of 


exercised in its use because of its toxic 
effects if used under unsafe conditions 


Government Patents 


A list of patents follows which have 
been assigned to the Secretary of the 
Interior and which are available for 
licensing. Licenses are customarily issued 
on a nonexclusive, royalty-free basis. Ap- 
plications for licenses should be made to 
the Solicitor, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of the Interior does 
not have copies of the patents for distri- 
bution, but they may be obtained from the 
Patent Office at 25 cents per copy. 

In addition to those listed, there are 
several others in the metallurgical field. 

Patent 

No. Date Title 
2,118,829 5/31/38 Preparation of Cobalt- 

Copper Catalysts | 
Electrolytic Process for 

the Extraction of Me 

tallic Manganese ; 
Method and Apparatus for 

Separating and Concen- 

trating Gases . 
Liquid Oxygen Explosive 
Method for Thermal De- 


composition of Metallic 
Nitrates 


2,119,560 6/7/38 


2.255,069 9/8/41 


97 538 9/29/42 


2,374,674 5/1/45 


2,410,043 10/29/46 Process for Manufactur- 
ing Calcium Fluoride 
2,411,157. 11/19/46 Means for Collecting Gas 


Analysis Samples 
Synthesis of Fluorene ané 
its Derivatives 


2,414,118 1/14/47 


Electroless Plating on Metals 


A new method for plating nickel and 
cobalt on metal surfaces without the ust 
of electric current has been developed at 
the National Bureau of Standards. This 
process, known as electroless plating, 1 
brought about by chemical reduction o! 
a nickel or cobalt salt with hypophosphite 
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SEAMLESS BODY 
‘| AEROSOL 
-| container 


(LOW PRESSURE) 


«|| BY CROWN CAN 


love 
ad- 
the Crown’s Research, Engineering 


this and Production “Know How” in 
rom . 
rn the field of metal containers to 
of hold pressure goes back over a 
eo: period of many years... hundreds 
fOX1C ee 
ns of millions of drawn pressure 
containers have been—and are 
being—manufactured by Crown. 





have This “Know How” is fully em- 
| rey bodied in the Low Pressure 
ssued Aerosol Container which Crown 
. Ap now brings you. The construc- 
a tion of this container not only 


provides strength greatly in ex- 
does cess of any demands as yet placed 
“ne upon it but also incorporates 
practical safety features. 


e are 
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in hot solution. The reaction is catalytic, 
and under the prescribed conditions of 
concentration and pH, no plating occurs 
unless certain metals, such as steel or 
nickel, are introduced in the bath. The 
reduction then occurs only orf the surface 
of the immersed metal with the produc- 
tion of an adherent coating of 93 to 97 
per cent purity. 

Photomicrographs of deposits obtained 
in this way show both a laminar and a 
columnar structure, similar to bright 
nickel electrodeposits. The electroless de- 
posits are of good quality—sound though 
brittle, and usually bright. Since they 
can be made as hard as tool steel, the 
method may prove useful where hard, 
wear-resistant surfaces are required, as 
in bearings. The process is particularly 
applicable to the plating of recesses, ir- 
regular-shaped objects, and enclosed areas 
such as tubes. 

The equipment is simple and more 
easily assembled than that required for 
electroplating. No generators, rheostats, 
special racks, or contacts are necessary. 
Small parts which cannot be barrel-plated 
economically are readily plated by the 
electroless process if suspended by a 
string or in a bag affording ample ex- 
posure of the metal surface to the solu 
tion. There is no need of constant mo- 
tion since current distribution is not in- 
volved. 

A unique feature of the electroless proc- 


© Y%Q4 
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WHEN YOU USE 















ess 1s the catalytic initiation of the re- 
action by the following metals: iron or 
steel, nickel, gold, cobalt, palladium, and 
aluminum. Unless one of these metals is 
introduced into the solution, no reaction 
takes place. Once started, the reaction 
continues at the metallic surface and only 
rarely occurs in other parts of the bath. 
For this reason, the containing vessel 
should be of glass, plastic, or other non- 
catalytic material. 





PIGMENTED WAXES 


(Continued from page 223) 





Other colors may be prepared by the 
selection of various shades of iron 
oxides, and titanium oxide may be used 
to increase opacity as well as to tone 
lighter hues. Colors such as green and 
blue may be obtained by employing other 
metallic oxides ;—e. g., chromium oxide. 

The pigment should be ground in as 
small a quantity of the base vehicle as 
possible and then diluted with uncolored 
base wax. Satisfactory results have been 
realized with the aforementioned for- 
mula by the use of about 3.2 
pigment by weight per fluid gallon of 
polish. Since this paste has a relatively 


ounces of 









high gelling point, little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in packing. 

This formulation can also be used in 
conjunction with carbon black, lamp- 
black, or iron oxides, to produce a good 
shoe polish. In such a case it may be 
desirable to reduce the wax content by 
increasing the solvent concentration, and 
to replace some of the naptha with tur- 
pentine. 

Where it is desired to use pigmented 
polishes on concrete, etc., it is first 
necessary to thoroughly clean and “etch” 
the surface by means of conventional acid 
solutions. Such pre-treatment will pro- 
long the life of the finish and improve 
the appearance of the polished surface. 

Wherever pigmented polishes are ap- 
plied the smallest possible amount. of 
paste should be used and rubbed onto the 
surface by means of a clean, dry cheese- 
cloth applicator. The coating should then 
be rubbed until it is almost dry and free 
from ripples and ridges. When com- 
pletely dry it may be buffed. In_ this 
way no excess coloring matter will be 
left on the surface and all imperfections 
will be adequately covered. 





Arvin H. HArtMAN has been made 
east coast sales engineer for the Vacuum 
Equipment Diy. of Distillation Products, 
Inc. His office will be at 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 











S/FT-PROOF, MO/STURE PROOF 
Tomato 
few in 1¢ 
BE WATERPROOF BAGS |,2*« 
million ¢; 
FULTON WATERPROOF BAGS are tough, but sey 
light. They reduce handling and shipping costs, mato jui 
allow larger volume of product per pound of ship- ~ a: 
ping weight. FULTON WATERPROOF BAGS are eesccs 
economical, safe, easily packed and stored. FUL- because 
TON Artcraft printing displays your name and 
brand to advantage—a plus advertising value. 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST.LOUIS NEWYORK NEWORLEANS WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS KANSASCITY,KANS. DENVER PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
gust, 1 
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Tomato juice was known to only a 
few in 1928. 


But today the annual pack is over 30 
million cases. 


Growers, canners, and dealers have 
iprofited. And even more important, to- 
mato juice pioneered a new food field— 
the orange, grapefruit, and pineapple 
juice industries followed—to give in- 
pcreased health and wealth to America, 
Ybecause tomato juice pointed the way. 
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Two pieces of basic research by Canco 
technologists laid the groundwork for 
this economic opportunity. 

One improved the food value of tomato 
juice. The other gave it the fresh, clean 
flavor which put this product on the na- 
tion’s tables. 

There is a simple moral to this story: 
People who do business with Canco 
profit. 


At their disposal, they have not only 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 



















QUEEZING MILLIONS OUT OF THE TOMATO... 


...0r how banco hejped packers create a new industry 


creative research but also creative know- 
how in every phase of the packaging 
business. We have been inventing new 
containers and improving old ones for 
forty-six years. 


These achievements make an impres- 
sive list. Briefly, such experience means 
this to you: We can help you solve your 
container problems. The right solutions 
will increase your business and your 
profits. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 








Policing Intensity 
Of Radioactivity 

Low-cost monitoring of employee ex- 
posure to radioactivity is of the greatest 
importance because of the growing use 
of all types of such radiations. 

Use of the degree of darkening of 
exposed film has now been developed as 
a measure of exposure intensity. The 
packets to be attached to the clothing 
of the individual worker contains two 
films, one highly sensitive for measuring 
radiation dosages of 0-2 roentgens, the 
other insensitive measurement of 
dosages up to 30 roentgens. 


for 
A portion 
of the film is covered by a 1 mm. Cd 
filter to remove all except gamma rays 
while another portion of the film receives 
all radiation through an open window 
in the front of the badge, measuring 
the softer radiation, e. g., beta rays and 
low energy gamma rays. 

Calibration is achieved by exposing a 
number of films 


for a predetermined 


time at known distances from a gamma 


ray source of known intensity. To 
equalize processing conditions these con- 
trols are developed and fixed in the 
same baths as the badge films. The 


control films are then used to plot film 
darkness against the known roentgen 
dosages. Densities of the badge films 
are compared with the graph and roentgen 
dosage read directly. 

The densities plotted on the graph are 
those obtained through the Cd _ filter. 
The mixture of radiations falling on 
the portion precludes any 
measure of any precise roentgen equiv- 


unshielded 


alent. However, it does provide a meas- 
the upper limit of the roentgen 
equivalent of the worker’s exposure. 
Tracerlab will distribute the badges to 
employers and after a week’s exposure 
they will then process and measure the 
badges. 


ure of 


Each week a new shipment of 
badges and a report for the past week 
will be provided. 


Fire Fighting 
Demonstrations 


Many plants make a practice of hold- 
ing demonstrations of the correct method 
of fighting fires at least once per year. 
These demonstrations are invaluable as 
it is impossible to substitute words for an 
eye-view of just what to do in certain 
situations. Some of the rules which must 
be followed in such demonstrations 
cording to Walter Kidde and Co. are: 

1. Always run the demonstration out- 
side—never indoors. 


ac- 


2. Always have a surplus number of ex 
tinguishers available for any emergencies 

3. Inspect all extinguishers before use 
to make certain that they are in A-1 con 
dition. 

4. Caution the spectators that you—not 
they—will make the test set-ups. If they 
want special tests they should consult th 
individual in charge of the demonstration 

5. Advise spectators to stand 15 to 20 
feet away from the set-ups. 

6. Encourage questions. After a fire has 


heen extinguished don’t go on to the next 


test until everyone understands the test 
which has just been completed. 
7. Completely extinguish each fire be- 


tore proceeding to the next one. 
of reflashes. 


3eware 


8. Never run demonstrations on loose 
cinders. Reflashes may result. 

9. Don’t apply the discharge too close to 
liquid surfaces. 

10. After “props” have been used keep 
them to one side away from spectators. 

11. Remove all excess liquids and other 
materials after the demonstration. 

12. Provide the audience with mimeo- 
graphed sheets which summarize the dem- 
onstration. 

13. Above all things—know what you 
are doing and do it competently. 





NOMOGRAPH-OF-THE-MONTH 


Edited by DALE S, DAVIS 





Determination of Pressure Drop 
for Flowing Molten Sulfur 


by D. S. DAVIS 


Government Laboratories 
University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 
CHEMICAL [NbustTRIES will be happy to 
receive any charts which you may have 
developed so that they may be shared with 


your fellow engineers. The authors of 
cach chart published will receive an houn- 


orarium of $10. 


RESSURE drops, for the industrial- 
ly important case of molten sulfur in 
turbulent flow in standard pipe lines, can 





Characteristics of Gas Compressors 







































































Normal Normal 
Positive Press. Range Horsepower Capacity Pressure Type of Gas Types of Driver 
Type Displacement Lbs. Abs. Range Flexabilaty Flexibilaty Handled Available 
—e 
Axial No B6.$ + 75 Above 2,000 Limited | Limited High Gravity Turbine High Speed 
| Usually Air Motor 
a | — 
Centrifugal! No 2° 275 400 20,000 Limited | Limited Any Turbine - High Speed 
| Motor 
o—= «= + = 
Fans - Propeller No as = Ze To $00 Limited Lamited Air Usually Turbine - High Speed 
or Paddle Wheel | Motor 
Reciprocating Yes 2 15,000 To 5,000 High High Any Direct Connected 
Natural Gas Engine, | 
Steam Engine, Diesel 
or Motor Drive 
Roots or lobe 
type Yes 3 - 30 To 2,000 Speed Change Moderate Any Coupled to engine 
only or motor | 
Sliding Vane Yes 5 100 To 600 Speed Change Moderate Clean Dry Coupled to engine 
only or motor 
—}——___ i a — 
Laquid Yes 2 40 5 400 Lamited Moderate Non Soluble Coupled to engine 
Displacement or motor 
Screw Type Yes Experimental 3000 Clean Dry 
to 100 lbs. 
(From paper, “New Developments in Compressors for Petroleum Industry” by J. N. MacKendrick. Presented before the National Committee 0! 


the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 7-9, 
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Cresyli 
Chlorin 
Xyleno! 
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AMERICANS eat 30 million loaves of bread every day. Much of it is made from flour 
which has been enriched by the addition of health-giving minerals and vitamins. One of 
these vitamins is Niacin, a product of major importance made from coal-tar by Barrett. 


HOW BARRETT SERVES THE FOOD INDUSTRY. In addition to Niacin for enriching 
flour and bread, Barrett supplies Coal-tar Chemicals used for food preservation, 
wrapping, packaging and can linings; Nitrogen Fertilizers and Insecticides to increase 
crop and livestock yields; Roofings, Protective Paints and Wood Preservatives for farms 
and equipment; Paving Materials for farm-to-market roads; Anhydrous Ammonia for 
refrigeration, and Protective Coatings for irrigation lines. These and other important 
Barrett products establish Barrett as ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES. 


BARRETT CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


Phenols Toluol 
Cresols Xylol 
Cresylic Acids Naphthalene Picolines 
Chlorinated Tar Acids Hi-Flash Solvent 
Xylenols Phthalic Anhydride 
Pickling Inhibitors Dibuty! Phthalate 
Benzol Dicyclohexyl! Phthalate 


Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) 
Pyridines 


Quinoline 

Tar Acid Oils 

Neutra! Coal-Tar Oils 
Creosote Oil 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Reg. U. 6 Pot, OOP 


Cumar* Paracoumarone- 
Indene Resin 
Carbonex* Rubber 
Compounding Material 
Bardol* Rubber 
Compounding Material 
Cyclohexanol 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. ¥ 


Flotation Agents 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Ammonia Liquor 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Arcadian* The American 
Nitrate of Soda 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SAVE up to 50’ 








MODEL SS-20 (20" x 5‘) 
(Stainless Steel) 
for corrosive materials 


MODEL SB-1400 (18"' x 5’) 
for processing 
non-corrosive materials 


Multiply production—Improve quality—Save space 


Now you can have processing equip- 
ment that is amazingly compact, ver- 
satile and efficient at half the cost of 
old style mills. Occupying only a 
fraction of the space required by or- 
dinary units, these new Morehouse 
models produce several times as 
much—better and more efficiently. 
They are designed for use on a wide 
range of materials, both wet and dry. 
Adjustment is quick and easy, either 
for individual materials or methods of 
processing including 


GRINDING e DISINTEGRATING 
DISPERSING e¢ MIXING 
HOMOGENIZING 
EMULSIFYING 


The Morehouse high speed princi- 
ple makes these revolutionary mills 
possible. Advanced engineering de- 
sign and nearly half a century of ex- 
perience in manufacturing quality 
products contribute to smooth, eco- 
nomical, dependable operation. Save 
money, save valuable space and im- 
prove both volume and quality with 
Morehouse HY-R-SPEED MILLS. 
Write for complete details. 


PAINTS e FOODS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
INKS e CHEMICALS e PLASTICS 


MOREHOUSE INDUSTRIES 


1156 San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 31, Calif 
Since 1898 
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be calculated by means of the accompany- 
ing nomograph which is based on the fol- 
lowing equations: 





R 
u = 0.4084 —— 
D2 
1 
Diup xX 
(Re) = = 712.4 — 
12u D, 
0.0117 
@(Re) = 0.000191 + ————-__ (3) 
(Re) 0.38 
9380 u? @( Re) 
AP = 
D2 
where R = rate of flow of sulfur, gallons 
per minute 
D; = actual inner diameter of pipe, 
inches 
u = linear velocity of sulfur, feet 
per second 
p — average density of molten 


between 250° and 
112.5 pounds per 


sulfur, 
ae° 6F., 
cubic foot 
a = average viscosity of molten 

sulfur between 250° and 
300° F., 0.00538 pounds per 
foot per second 

(Re) and @(Re) = the Reynolds num- 
ber and a function of the 
Reynolds number, respective- 
ly. 


AP = pressure drop in pounds per 


Sulfur Rate 
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square inch per 1000 feet of 
straight pipe 


The use of the chart, which was con- 
structed by methods previously described 
2), is illustrated as follows: What 
pressure drop per 1000 feet of pipe may 
be expected when molten sulfur flows at 
the rate of 10 gallons per minute (150 
pounds per minute) through a 2-inch 
standard pipe? A line connecting 10 on 
the R scale with 2 on the pipe size scale 
would intersect the AP scale at 3.0 pounds 
per square inch per 1000 feet of pipe. 

For pipe sizes between %4 and 2 inches, 
the chart, which agrees closely with data 
Butterworth (1), should not 
be used for flow rates less than those of 
the following table: 


given by 


R, Rate of Flow 


Nominal Pipe Size, of Sulfur, 

inches gallons per minute 

. 1.8 

4 . 2.5 

1 ONE Ke ed 3.1 

iy np Seas 4.1 

114 Riis panel eck & 5) 

ye nto Sr net amc Spee 6.1 


(1) Butterworth, C. 
(116) (1946). 
(2) Davis, BD. S., 


E., Chem. Met. Eng., 5. 

“Empirical Equations and 

Nomography’’, Chap. 1X, New York, Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company, (1943). 

(3) Drew, Koo, and McAdams, Trans. Am 
Inst. Chem. Engrs., 28, 56 (1933). 

4P Pressure Drop 
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r @ In the Sperry offices you’ll find records which 
contain hosts of detailed case ‘iistories of industrial 

om . . . 

d ' filtration problems and the_. solutions. These 

: THE CHANCES ARE... , histories cover virtually every type of industry 

at employing filtration and they represent the activities 

18) d 

m P ae om | _ of D. R. Sperry & Company over a period of 

" your tndustria perry pany 

le - more than 50 years. 

ds 7 * oe . l l nN 

ft (ration pl OOU Yes... the chances are pretty good that, whatever 

“ ] - h EN solved your problem may be, it has already been solved by 

“ s already been solv sree cata lies } 

a ld a Sperry. But if it hasn’t...if yours is an entirely 

[ s S seein new application... it’s a safe bet that Sperry 
-.. OY ope;rry : Y ; 

m . / engineers will find the right answer through research, 
This background of specialized knowledge and 
experience, plus the facilities for thorough study 
and research, are available to every user of 

ind industrial filtration. The first step is an accurate 

(m analysis and recommendation . .. and it involves no 

op obligation on your part. So... why not call on 

ft. Sperry today? 

100 
D. R. SPERRY & COMPANY 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
Filtration Engineers for Over 50 Years 

Eastern Sales Representative Western Sales Representative 
Henry E. Jacoby, M. E. B. M. Pilhashy 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 1033 Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 4-3581 San Francisco 4, Calif., Phone Do 0375 
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LABORATORY NOTEBOOK 








Gas Purifier 

A new automatic device which removes 
oxygen impurities and eliminates moisture 
from gases is called the Deoxo Puri- 
dryer. 

Installed at any convenient point on the 
low pressure line, the instrument purifies 
such gases as hydrogen so that less than 
one part in a million of oxygen impur- 
ities remains, and then dries the gas to 





dew points of better than SO Fst 
may also be used with such gases as 
nitrogen, argon, neon and saturated hydro- 
carbons. 

The unit is cased in a black wrinkle- 
finish housing, upon which are two oper- 
ating dials and a green pilot light. To 
reactivate, the upper dial is turned to 
close off gas flow to the furnace. The 
lower knob starts the timing cycle, heats 
the drying chamber and allows a small 
flow of gas to pass through the dryer. 
The small gas stream becomes saturated 
with moisture before passing through a 
converter, which combines the purging gas 
with the water vapor so that only water 
vapor will be expelled to the atmosphere. 
When reactivation is complete, the green 
light glows to indicate the unit is ready 
for use. 

Capacity of the Puridryer depends upon 
the moisture content as well as impurity 
of the incoming gas, which varies with 
each installation. Using bottle hydrogen 
of 99.7 per cent purity, and a maximum 
flow of 50 c.f.h., pure gas, with dew points 
better than — 50° F. 
of continuous operation, is attained. This 


for over 36 hours 
is the equivalent of almost nine bottles 
of hydrogen. 


The catalyst used in the purification 
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reactivation. It 
should last indefinitely, unless poisoned by 
sulphur compounds, carbon monoxide, or 


phase never requires 


some organic solvent vapors, which are 
rarely found in commercial hydrogen. 
Considered essential for atmosphere 
furnace application, the instrument is also 
recommended for use in such fields as 
powder metallurgy, brazing, heat treat- 
ment, food processing, hydrogenation, 
vacuum tube manufacturing, and others. 
It is manufactured by Baker & Co., Inc., 


Newark 5, N. J. 


Information for Good 
Research Report Writing 


Efficient reports constitute the most 
outstanding evidence to management of 
the well-organized research laboratory. 
The reasons for complete reports, and 
pertinent information on their organiza- 
tion, writing and mechanical make-up, 
are authoritatively outlined by the Evans 
Research and Development Corporation 
in a study entitled, “The Essentials of 
a Good Report.” 

Based on the requirements of the aver- 
age research laboratory, the study pro- 
vides valuable information to the execu- 
tive researcher in properly presenting the 
results of his work. Reprints are avail- 
able by request to the Evans Research 
and Development Corporation, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Stainless Steel Vacuum Flasks 

Open stainless steel Dewar flasks fea 
ture new principles of construction. These 
double-wall flasks contain a unique radi- 
ation shield which limits movement of 


heat rays through the evacuated space. 








Metal vacuum flasks are used with dry 
ice, liquid air or other liquefied gases, or 
any extremely cold material. Suggested 
applications shrink-fitting of 
metals, as the container for the freezing 


include 


medium used with the trap on vacuum 
pumps, or in jet or rocket fuel research. 

Perhaps the most important advantage 
is the fact that these flasks are unbreak- 
able and explosion-proof. Unlike glass 
flasks which are easily destroyed, these 
stainless steel containers can be subjected 
to considerable abuse without danger. If 
punctured or otherwise damaged they are 
easily repairable. Evaporation losses are 
restricted to a very low percentage by 
the radiation shield. Any gases which 
might cling to the metal surfaces are 
absorbed by activated charcoal contained 
in a section of the evacuated space. Seams 
are interlocked for greater strength. Each 
flask is thoroughly tested before shipment. 

Durability and make the 
flasks economical to use. Six sizes are 


efficiency 


available, ranging in capacity from 400 
ml. to 50 liters. Intermediate capacities 
are obtainable by variations in depth. The 
largest size (13” inside diameter by 24” 
inside depth) is furnished with an extra 
outer casing equipped with carrying han- 
dles. Special units can be made to order. 
3ulletin 
Apparatus Co., 


For sizes and prices write for 
VF, Scientific Glass 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Tubing Pump 


The “Sigmamotor” is a machine fot 
converting a piece of laboratory tubing 
or the like into the pumping area. Any 
material that will flow through such tub 
ing can be pumped. It is a positive dis- 
placement device and will develop and 
maintain vacuum equal to 29 inches of 
mercury and pressures in excess of 15 
Ibs. per sq. in. 

As the pumping action is developed by 
motion on the outside of the tubing, there 
can be no contamination. Tubing is easily 
replaced so that washing of the section 
is not essential when changing the service. 
A tubing life of several hundred hours is 
normal. The machine has the unique fea- 
ture of producing a number of capacities 
without changing the machine speed. The 
laboratory model is designed for capaci- 
ties of from 1 to 30 g.p.hr. It requires 
a \% H. P. motor for general service 
work. 


Aluminum-Coated 
Mirror 


An aluminum-coated mirror, with the 
metal on the front surface of the glass, has 
been developed primarily for use in scienti- 
fic instruments where a reflection of high 
perfection is desired. 

The mirror has the advantage of re- 
flecting only a single image while a back- 
surface reflects a faintly discernible added 
image from the front surface of the glass. 

It will be suitable for use in many types 
of optical instruments such as telescopes, 
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EIMER ac AMEND °* has Ycreased 
facilities for manufacturing 


O 


- ind dirs, 


Mc ER ac AMEND 


in 


Large Quantities 


The modern facilities for furnishing 
fine chemicals in large quantities, main- 
tained by Eimer and Amend at its manu- 
facturing plant in Edgewater, N. J., are 
at the command of America’s chemical 
industry either as a source for chemicals, 
packaged compounds or private formulas. 


Inquiries should be directed to the com- 
pany’s New York plant where a well-quali- 
fied technical staff will cooperate. 








| Inorganics 


é Organics 
* Solutions 


* Special - - 


formulas 








EIMER ann AMEND 


Manufacturing Chemists 
635 Greenwich Street ° New York 14, 


New York 
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Hydrion pH Papers 
In One Compact Case 


This new va- 
riety of sensi- 
tive pH pa- 
pers offers a 
sharp’ color 
change with- 
in 0.25 pH 
unit of almost 
any point of 
interest from 
pH 0 to pH 
14, 





Hydrion test papers are so simple, so 
accurate, now so nearly universal, that 
this Set H-20 should be in the 
hands of every worker mak- 
ing pH measurements in lab- 
oratory or plant. 


Price: Set H-20, $20 


Price List of Separate Papers 
on Request 


R. P. CARGILLE 


114-C Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


| to a standard metallograph. 
| for counting the grains in a certain area 














Scientific 
Odor Control 


Classify odors numerically with 


Crocker-Henderson Odor 


Standards. 





FOR SPECIFYING ODORS in the fields 
of Foods, Beverages, Pharmaceuticals, 
Cosmetics, Synthetic Resins, Textiles, 
Paints, Petroleum, Naval Stores and 
other products requiring odor supervi- 
sion or elimination. 


Write for booklet C-O which explains 
fully the Crocker-Henderson Odor Clas- 
sification System. 


Cargille Scientific Inc. 
114-C Liberty St. | New York 6 


| by incandescent light. 
power of the metallograph is then changed 








periscopes, gun sights, and for operating 


| room reflectors and surgical instruments. 
| In addition it is being used in projection 
| television receivers, sound film projection 
sets, cameras and film 
| viewers. 


transparency 


In the manufacturing process, a method 


| called thermal evaporation, a coating of 
| hard quartz is deposited on the aluminum 
| to insure the durability of the metal film. 


The film has been tested to withstand ex- 


| treme temperatures ranging from minus 


to well in excess of 200 
degrees F. and it is also resistant to mois- 
ture and salt atmosphere. 


60 degrees F. 


It will be avail- 


| able in sizes up to 30 by 40 inches from the 
| Liberty 


Mirror Division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 


Measuring 


| Metallic Grains 


A grain size comparator has been de- 


veloped for use in metallurgical stud- 


ies. Consisting of a ground-glass screen 
hinged to an illuminating unit with a 
slotted wooden frame, it is easily attached 
It provides 


or estimating their extent by comparison 
with a series of standard photographs. 
To determine the grain size of a par- 


| ticular specimen, a polished and etched 


sample is placed on the stage of the 


| metallograph and projected in magnified 
| form on the glass screen. 
| boundaries can be seen in clear, map- 
| like form. 
| known, standard grain structure is slipped 


Its granular 


A transparent slide of a 
into the wooden frame and _ illuminated 
The magnifying 


by extending the bellows until the un- 
known image matches the grain size of 
the standard. The amount of adjustment 
needed is read from a scale on the 
metallograph, and grain size of the un- 
known specimen determined by reference 
to a standard graph. 

The grain structure of metals is a 
most revealing clue to their qualities. 
Relatively large grain size may produce 
superior strength, 
whereas in the same metal fine grain 
structure may give” greater tensile 
strength, ductility, or endurance. The 
comparator was developed at the West- 
inghouse Research Laboratories. 


rupture and creep 


Laboratory Mixer 


Designed for research and development 
work in connection with mixing problems 
that arise in the plastic, food and chem- 
ical processing industries, the Laboratory 
Mulbaro facilitates scientific mixing of 
experimental batches under laboratory 
conditions. The unit has a capacity of 
one-fourth cubic foot per batch. 

The Laboratory Mulbaro employs the 
same basic principles involved in the oper- 
ation of larger mixing machines. Speedy 
and frequent applications of pressures and 


agitation result in a perfect dispersion of 
mix components, powder and liquid, in 
approximately one-fifth of the time re- 
quired by conventional mixing methods 
Homogeneity of mixtures is assured. 
Because of this similarity of operation 
results and data obtained from experi 
mental work with the Laboratory Mul 


baro may be translated directly into re- 
liable predictions of production _ per- 
formance. 

The unit is furnished complete with a 
three-quarter horsepower, three phase, 60 
cycle motor and requires no special in- 
stallation work. For further information 
concerning the Laboratory Mulbaro, ad- 
dress inquiries to The Beardsley and 
Piper Company, Special Applications Di- 
vision, 4710 West Division Street, Chi- 
cago 51, Illinois. 


Laboratory Oven 


A new electric laboratory 


KH1200, features heat by 


means of a simple double-venting de- 


oven, 
equalized 


vice. 

The automatic hydraulic-electric tem- 
perature control in this furnace will 
control temperature to an accuracy of 
1°C. at any desired point within the 
furnace range to 420°F./220°C. The 
KH 1200 presents a modern simplicity 
of design, and is well insulated with 
154” thermo-block thru-out for maxi- 
mum heat retention and low operating 
cost. 

This new oven is particularly adapt- 
ed to general chemical, and analytical 
work, and for unlimited heating, dry- 
ing, baking, and testing. 

Complete information may be had by 
writing direct to the manufacturer, The 
K. H. Huppert Co., 6830 Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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WHEN IS A TANK CAR 
NOT A TANK CAR? 


The answer: never! A tank ear is always a tank car. But even 
if all tank cars look alike—as all cats look grey in the dark- 
there are important differences under the tank car’s workaday 
coat of paint. 


In the GATX fleet of 37,000 specialized tank cars, there are 
207 types. Designed not just for the fun of it—but for the 
practical purpose of supplying you. the shipper, with the 
right car for your particular commodity. 


Routing cars from one season to another .. . from one com- 
modity to another ... from one part of the country to another 
is part of the job General American does for its customers— 
the railroads and the shippers. A basic service of those hard- 
working tank cars with the GATX reporting mark. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Lovis © San Francisco @ Seattle ¢ Tulsa © Washington 
EXPORT DEPT.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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CAN YOU USE 


PLASTIC 


PIPE and TUBING 
Advantageously ? 





Typical in- 
stallation of 
plastic pipe 
in a chemical 
plant, with 
other pipe 
alongside. 


With the right type of plastic 
and within the 


applications for which it is 


range of 


fitted, plastic pipe and tubing 
often possess distinct advan- 


tages over other kinds. 


Thousands of chemical 
plants have proved this in 
installations which have 
stood up for years under con- 
ditions which no other type 
of pipe or tubing could 
endure. 


Consult our Engineering De- 
partment for a frank and 
unbiased opinion on any 
application you may have in 
mind, or send for our new 
catalog No. C 47. 


COMMERCIAL 
PLASTICS CO. 


201 #+#N WEULS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Chemical Senses 


Tue CHEMICAL SENSES, by Kk. W. Mon- 
crieff. John Wiley & Sons, N. Y., 
1946; 424 pp., $4.50. Reviewed by 
Walter F. Huppke, West Disinfecting 
Co. 


| 


| THIS BOOK was published originally in 


| England in 1944. The author has as- 
sembled considerable data relating to the 
senses of taste and smell into the 14 chap- 

| ters. 

| There is a general discussion of the 

| life functions of the senses of taste and 


| | smell. Chapters are devoted to sensation, 


| olfaction, gustation, stimuli and sensibil- 
ity in lower animals. Other chapters dis- 
cuss the various systems for classifying 
odors, the chemical constitution of odors, 
taste and its constitution, physical prop- 
erties of materials and _ the 
theories of odors. A chapter is devoted 
to perfumes and another to 
flavor and food. 

The book is a disappointment in sev- 


odorous 


essences, 





eral ways: it is printed on low quality 
paper in unattractive type. The subject 
matter is presented in a routine, unin- 


| teresting manner and the bibliography 


is inadequate for a subject with such po- 


tential interest. The last two chapters 


| on perfumes and essences, flavor and food 
| have not been sufficiently developed to 


illustrate properly the principles set forth 
in previous chapters. 


Plastics 


| FUNDAMENTALS OF PLastics, Edited by 


H. M. Richardson and J. Watson Wil- 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1946, 483 
pp.; $5.00. E. Byrne, 
Manager, Chemical Division, Canadian 
General Electric Co. 


Reviewed by A. 


THE EDITORS of this work were well 


| qualified for the task they undertook. 


Their combined talents have resulted in 
| a text book that is comprehensive in cov- 


| erage, easy to read, well illustrated and 


presenting excellent tabular information. 
In fact, “Fundamentals of Plastics” is, 


| in this reviewer’s opinion, one of the best 


balanced publications that has yet ap- 


| peared in the expanding plastics field. It 


| will be a valuable asset to the student 
| chemical or mechanical engineer, indus- 
| trial designer, design engineer, purchas- 
| ing agent or manufacturing executive. 
Twelve authorities in their respective 
| fields have contributed jointly to one or 
| more of the book’s 22 chapters and each 
| of them has covered his subject compre- 
| hensively, yet concisely. The text’s sub- 
ject matter may be into four 
The first deals with certain 


divided 
| main parts. 


fundamentals about the relationship be 
tween the chemical structure of plastics 
and their physical properties. The sec 
ond is concerned with what the authors 
have chosen as six main families of plas 
tics, and deals especially with the most 
important members within the 
The third section covers practical meth 
ods of manufacture and the last section 


group 


treats of the evaluation of plastics, test- 
ing and manufacturing control. The 
chemical treatment of plastics, which is 
frequently made difficult by the inclusion 
of too much detail, is well handled. The 
chapters concerning the machanical phase 
of plastics manufacture are well illus- 
trated and provide much information use 
ful to manufacturers who might wish to 
use plastics in their products. 

The fact that this book is a compila- 
tion made from a series of lectures by 
different authors does give rise to a cer- 
tain amount of repetition from chapter to 
chapter and for this same reason it lacks 
the continuity of organization normally 
present in a work of unitary authorship. 
However, this in no way detracts from 
its value as a reference book. Further- 
more, the up-to-date bibliography to be 
found at the end of most chapters pro- 
vides an excellent starting point for en- 
tering the plastics field and then expand- 
ing, if desired, into specialized subjects 
within that field. 

This the book 
as a valuable adjunct to the library of 
those whose business is in plastics or for 
those who do or may use plastics in their 
products. 


reviewer recommends 


Petroleum Production 


PETROLEUM Propuction, Volume II, The 
Optimum Rate of Production, by Park 
J. Jones. Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
New York, 1946, 281 pp.; $4.50. Re- 


viewed by Benjamin T. Brooks. 


THE AUTHOR, Park J. Jones, is a well 
known author on petroleum production. 
The present volume on the optimum rate 
of production is a thoroughly good tech- 
nical discussion of the subject based on 
abundant statistical information and study 
of producing fields over the last twenty 
years. The production of petroleum con- 
densate and natural gas are all consid- 
The volume contains 
great many graphs based upon close study 
of fields and the importance of the sub- 
ject should be apparent in view of the 
statement made in 1944 by the Petroleum 
Administration for War that many of our 
fields were then being pushed up to and 
in some cases beyond the optimum rate 
of production. Practically every oil and 


ered. present 
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gas field in the United States is today 
operated with close attention to the fac- 
tors discussed by the author in the pres- 
ent volume. 

Most of the information brought out in 
the present volume has been accumu- 
lated in the last twenty years and the old 
time methods of production which pre- 
vailed well into the 1920’s, when wells 
were allowed to blow their head off, is 
no longer tolerated by producing com- 
panies. The change in practice is largely 
due to the producing companies them- 
selves rather than to State or Federal 
regulations. The controlled production 
of oil fields as determined by careful 
engineering study is another instance of 
the adoption by the industry of practices 
dictated by engineers and this like so 
many other aspects of the petroleum in- 
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dustry can be said to date back to the 
decade of approximately 1920-1930, when 
the petroleum industry began to be trans- 
formed by the application of scientific 
methods, all the way from geology and 
methods of discovery, methods of scien- 
tific production and through the refinery 
to finished products containing numerous 
addititves to improve the properties of 
the final end products sold to the con- 
sumer. 


German-English 

Science Dictionary 

GERMAN-ENGLISH - SCIENCE DICTIONARY 
FOR STUDENTS IN CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
310LOGY, AGRICULTURE RELATED 
Supjects by Louis de Vries, 2nd edi- 
tion. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946, 558 


AND 


3 
ee 



















pp.; $4.50. Reviewed by T. E. R. 
Singer, Technical Literature Consultant. 


BEFORE THE first World War nearly 
all multi-language technical dictionaries 
were published in Europe, the greater 
number being of German origin. After 
the war several technical dictionaries ap- 
peared in this country, and this desirable 
state of affairs has been very much on 
the increase in recent years. 

An American innovation, however, is 
the inclusion in a technical dictionary 
of non-technical words, and their English 
equivalents, that frequently appear in 
technical material. This often, but not 
always, saves using a non-technical dic- 
tionary in conjunction with a_ technical 
one. Probably the best known examples 
of this type of dictionary are Dr. Austin 
M. Patterson’s well known German-Eng 
lish and French-English dictionaries for 
chemists. 

The present dictionary is also of this 
kind, and that it fills a need is shown 
by the appearance of a second edition 
in the space of seven years. The new 
edition is larger by eighty-five pages, and 
the author states that he has attempted 
to make it of more use to chemists. 

This work will be useful to students of 
German who are branching out into sci 
entific material, and to professional trans- 
lators who do not require an exhaustive 
treatment of any single one of the va- 
It is a worth- 
for scientific 


riety of subjects covered. 


while addition libraries. 


Carbon-Carbon 
Double Bonds 


MECHANISMS OF REACTION OF CARBON- 
Carbon Douste Bonps, by Charles C. 
Price. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
New York, 1947; 118 pp.; $2.50. Re- 
viewed by M. Calvin, University of 
California. 


THIS BOOK represents the content of 
a series of lectures delivered by its author 
at the Institute of Polymer Research in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during the summer ot 
1945. <As such its ultimate aim is pre- 
sumably to discuss the mechanism of 
C=C polymerization reactions in the 
light of modern theoretical organic chem- 
istry. This is accomplished by providing 
a well directed introduction to the neces- 
sary ideas in the first seventy pages fol- 
lowed by their application to polymeri- 
zation in the last fifty pages. 

The second and third chapters which 
discuss respectively the polar and free 
radial reactions of the carbon-carbon 
double bond constitute an excellent dis- 
cussion of the application of the qualita- 
tive ideas of electronic molecular struc- 
ture to these types of reactions. Chap- 
ter one consists of a very informal intro- 
duction to some of the basic ideas of the 
electronic structure of organic molecules. 
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CONTAINS TOTAQUINE 


TRIPLE XXX 
DRUG CO 


TOTAQUINE MERCK 


MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N. Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. © St.Louis, Mo. © Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Colif. 
In Canada: Merck & Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto * Vallevfield 
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~TOTAQUINE 


MERCK 


an official U.S.P. 
Antimalarial 


All Government controls covering the 
use and sale of Totaquine, Cinchoni- 
dine, and Cinchonine have been can- 
celled. 

Totaquine Merck U.S.P. XII is a 
greatly improved product—a white 
to slightly yellow fine powder, practi- 
cally free from Quinoidine, and fully 
meeting all specifications. Totaquine 
Merck is an effective and low-cost 
antimalarial. 

Ample stocks of Totaquine U.S.P., 
Cinchonidine Alkaloid, and Cincho- 
nine Alkaloid are available for prompt 
shipment upon receipt of your order. 


Information on 

the compounding of 
Totaquine is 
available on request. 
Write to Technical 
Sales Service, 
Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey 
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Running concurrently with 


THE PACIFIC INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES 


PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS: 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers Analytical Group, ACS, (California Sec- Northern California Rubber Group 
California Section) tion) Pacific Insecticide Institute 
Ee : Golden Gate Paint and Varnish Club Petroleum Section ACS (California Sec- 
American Inst. of Mining and Metallurgical Institute of Food Technologists (No. & tion) 
Engineers So. Calif. Section) Western Chemical Market Research Group 


SPEAKERS INCLUDE TOP MEN IN EACH FIELD 


Conference details, including names of speakers, will appear in the September issue of this Magazine. 


CONTINUOUS PROGRAMS OF FINEST INDUSTRIAL MOVIES 


The Movie Committee of the California Section of the American Chemical Society, headed by Dr. Richard Wistar, has selected a 
group of the finest Industrial Movies available in America to run as a continuous program during the Exposition. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Atomic Chemistry and how it may affect industry, will be featured in a special exhibit of the American Chemical Society, 
prepared under the personal supervision of its editor, Walter J. Murphy. 


U. S. Geological Survey will present an Eleven-Western-States Natural Resources exhibit, with disclosures of many 
finds made during the war. 


New Chemicals for Industry is a display of hundreds of samples, together with individual data on each, assembled under 
the supervision of Robert Taylor, editor of Chemical Industries. 


Western Regional Research Labaratory of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, will have some significant exhibits re- 
sulting from work of all four Regional Laboratories. 


National Bureau of Standards is providing a display revealing important work on hydrocarbons done under the supervision 
of Dr. Frederick D. Rossini. 


Everyone concerned with chemicals or chemists is urged to attend. 
Admission free, but by registration 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS* 


Ace Glass Incorporated Chemical and Engineering News Hardesty Chemical Co., Inc. Perfecting Service Company 
Amecco Chemicals, Inc. Chemical Industries Hercules Filter Corporation Perfektum Products Co. 
American Chemical — yee — Company , 6 ; belies ne on , The Pfaudler Co. 
American Cyanamid Company olumbia ngineering Service om- naustrial an ngineering emistry 
Aintrlcan tard Raieer Comeeny pany ane Quartz Co. of California, 
American Potash & Chemical Corpora- Commercial Solvents Corporation Jabsco Pump Company p & KI 1 

tion G. M. Cooke The Johnson Corporation opper ein, Ine. 3 
American Resinous Chemicals Corpora- Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. Process Equipment Corporation 

tion Ladish Co. a 
Armour and Company The Dow Chemical Company Redman Scientific Company 
Armstrong Machine Works Walter L. Duhig A. R. Maas Chemical Co. Reichhold Chemicals, tne. 
Atlas Powder Company Macbeth Corporation Milton Roy Company 

Electric Steel Foundry Company McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine. 
Barco Manufacturing Co., Not Inc. Eriez Manufacturing Co. Sarco Company, Inc. 
Bareco Oil Company Ertel Engineering Corp. National Engineering Company Claude B. Schneible Company 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co. Ine. Naticnal Perlite Company E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Barett-Cravens Company Fischer & Porter Company National Technical Laboratories Shell Chemical Corporation 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The W. J. Fitzpatrick Company Inc. New Jersey Machine Corporation Shell Oil Company, Incorporated 
Blaw-Knox Company The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. Niagara Filter Corporation Sparkler Manufacturing Company 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works Food Industries Nurnberg Thermometer Co. Standard Oil Company of California 
Buflovak Equipment Division Stauffer Chemical Company 
Bushnell Controls and Equipment Co. General Petroleum Corporation Oronite Chemical Company Superior Electric Company 
Glyco Products Ce., Inc. 

California Research Corp. The Pacific Lumber Company U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Cesco Inc D. W. Haering & Co., Inc. The Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Chemical Engineering W. A. Hammond Dricrite Company Company The Watson-Stillman Co. 


‘As of 7-10-47 For specific information, address PACIFIC CHEMICAL EXPOSITION by the California Section American 
Chemical Society, Marcus W. Hinson, Exposition Manager, 379 Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco 1, California. 
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$25,000,000 Expansion Program 
Will Increase Production of Many Wyandotte Chemicals 


Important things are happening on the __ plants. But it’s a big job—one which Our new glycol plant, which will 
sites of the new plants and units under _— requires thousands of intricate and provide a wide variety of industries 
construction at Wyandotte Chemicals massive “tailor-made” parts and equip- __ with this vital chemical, will soon be in 
Corporation. ment. So it takes time. production. 

Production from our Chlorine Plant An addition to our North Plant Power Meanwhile, with the tremendous 
No. 3, on which construction is under House is progressing on schedule. demand for essential chemicals far 
way, is scheduled for early next year. We also expect to complete our new exceeding our production capacity, 


In order to produce more alkalies in Synthetic Detergent Plant, for which we are allocating available supplies 
future months, we are doing everything the building is almost ready, by the with the utmost fairness to our present 
possible to rush the completion of these end of 1947. customers. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Soda Ash e Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda « Calcium Carbonate e Calcium Chloride e Chlorine « Hydrogen « Dry Ice « Glycols ene a Se PEs SRE 


Ethylene Dichloride ¢ Propylene Dichloride « Chioroethers « Aromatic Sulfonic Acid Derivatives « Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Much of it undoubtedly represents the Farmers Bulletin No. 1984, Forest Service, and instruments for detecting and recording 
‘ , he Dept. of Agrciulture, Washington, D. ¢ No static. National Fire Protection Association, 
authors argument with himself concern charge. 60 Batterymarch Street, Beston, Mass.  $.50. 
ing the merits of the resonance idea m A compilation of approximately 350 coded PATENTS ON THE REACTIONS oF SuGars by Alvin 
organic chemistry It would appear to Reapco cards comprising surface active agents Guttag, a list of U. S. patents through 2,400,000, « 
: (eti- ‘ 3 available now, includes information on the class dated May 7, 1946, which include chemical re 
the uninitiated that resonance Nas sul of agent, general cost, use, surface tension, actions that involve sugars or sugar derivatives. 
- , vend oe ee 5 : . solubility in water and so forth. Research Ad Some foreign patents are also listed The book 
fered a severe setback in view of the visory Corp., 17 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. contains subject, author and assignee indexes 
author’s expressly stated conclusion that $35.00 per set. The Sugar Research Foundation, all St., 
\ New York City. No charge. 
the substitution reactions ol benzene Cal TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT SKILLS, a collection 
be entirely accounted for by a return t jlo ele re-evaluation of training, training 
J : : for ae a pm ef —- de 
he s ple ctrost: * argume ot velopment. ersonnel Series No. 104, Ameri m 4 > e 
ca - : he a _ : pea cane Management Association, 330 West 4: nd Gover nment Publications 
twenty years ago his attempt to elimi Ss J ? < 
, ge ee ae rs nterpr ee ee OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 
nate the resonance idea Irom the in sah TECHNICAL DICTIONARY OF THE TERMS USED IN The following PB_ reports are available ia 
tation of the reactions of benzene 1s a ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, Rapio, TELEVISION book form from the Hobart Publishing Co., Be 
; ; a : ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION, etc., ol. 1, b 4127 Chevy Chase Br., Washingt rh. Be 
return swing of the pendulum with a Hans Thali, an English, German, French Di 
rengeance and . anitestation of t tionary. English technical terms are translated PHOSPHATING by L. O. Gilbert; PB-32864, 115 
vengeance and is 2 manitestats salnceiles 3 into French and German. -ublished by Hans gs., $6.50. 
reaction against the indiscriminate use ot Thali & Co., Lucerne, U. S. distributor W. S SYNTHETI TANNING AGENTS AND LEATHER 
+ Heinman & Co. $6.25. AUXILIARY Propucts oF I. G. FARBENINDUS 
the resonance idea by many unconscious TRIE by W. Baird; PB-25646, 47 pgs., $3.0 
of its limitations SYMPOSIUM ON ATMOSPHERIC WEATHERING OF TEXTILE AUXILIARY PropUc S OF 1. G. FARBE 
anes - CorROSION-RESISTANT STEELS, a discussion of INDUSTRIE by W. Baird, ( B. Brown and 
The book fulfills its purpose admirably the behavior of the so-called stainless steels when G. R. Perdue; PB-32565, 57 pgs., $6.00. 
: 74 . ee a on exposed to the atmosphere A. 3. M., 191¢ PRODUCTION OF VANILLIN FROM SULFITE WASTE 
and provides very stimulating reading Race St., Philadelphia Pa. Price $1.50. Liguor by J. F. Saeman and FE. G. Lock 
PB-7749, 16 pgs., $2.00. 
RECLAIMED Rupser, by J. M. Ball, a collection DEVELOPMENT OF THE PERCHLORiIc AciID BA 
f historical, commercial and technical facts on TERY WITH HiGH FrLasH Currents at Lo 
Other Publications the rubber reclaiming industry A good bibliog TEMPERATURE by_ John P. Schrodt D Ne 
raphy is included. The Rubber Reclaimers man Craig and George W. \ 1 PB 
; Assn., Inc., 250 West 57th St., N. ¥.C. $5.00 54 pgs., $5.00. 
EconoMic FUNDAMENTALS OF COLLECTIVE , : SUNBURN PROTECTION, OINTMENT BASES FOR 
GAINING, a collection of articles on wages PERSONNEL ASPECTS OF INSURANCE PLANNING SUNSCREENS by Arthur ( Giese and Jul 
productivity, Bundy cost-savings — shi number 67 of the American Management Asso. M. Wells; PB-40465, 8 pgs., $1.00 
lan and ‘ ement and labor view oi ciation’s insurance series Yapers on trends in SUNBURN PRorecTION, EFFICIENCY OF SwuN 
ersonnel § ries No. 103 of the American Man social insurance, educating employees in fire BURN-PREVENTIVE QOINTMENTS by Arthur ( 
agement Ass’n., 330 West 42nd St., New York prevention and problems of crime insurance are Giese and Julian M. Wells; PB-40466, 15 
18, N. Y. $1.00 included. The Assn., 330 West 42nd St., New pgs., $1.00. 
York 18, N. Y & PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC Fat \cips by M. 
First Inpustriat Directory oF Mexico in L. Sheely; PB-2422, 37 pgs., $3.00 
cludes lists of all Mexican industrial companies, DrreEcToRY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Fa- GERMAN PRODUCTION OF SOME OF THE MORE 
raw materials used by each mpatr uct CILITIES AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN NEW IMPORTANT INORGANIC PicmMeENtsS by Charles 
manufactured and personnel int Yorx Strate, an alphabetical listing of sources H. Love; PB-40350, 90 pgs., $5.00 
Spanish- nglish dictionary will be yf technical assistance available to New York CaLCULATING HiGH Vacuum Systems by W. 
= rchasers Publicaciones State manufacturers at colleges and universities P. Dryer; PB-50919, 39 pgs., $3.00. (Atomic 
R. J laza de la Republica No in New_York. <A panoramic chart is included Energy Commission report MDDC 459). 
D. | 0.0 N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 112 State St.. POLYETHYLENIMINE AND Its Use IN PAPER 
; Albany 7, N. Y. F MAKING by J. T. Thurston; PB-4837, 6 pgs., 
MopEeRN TURPENTINING PRACTICES, a F ‘ $1.00 
of new methods of turpentining which Static ELectricity, a discussion of the the ry Puospuortc Acip AND SopiuM PHOSPHATES IN 
double the output of gum from the I ot static electricity, the processes where it is a GERMANY by F. F. Purdon; PB-34006, 31 
pine tree while reducing the cost of productior hazard, the revention of static accumulations pgs., $3.00. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES for 
GENERAL LABORATORY 
and SHOP WORK 


Interior 4x3 3/4"'x3%4" 


Model GTP—for continuous 
operation up to 1500° F, in- 
termittent to 1850° F. Heat- 
ing element embedded in 
sides, top and bottom of 
chamber for protection and uniform heating. Built 
in stepless control permits selection and automatic 
holding of any temperature above 500° F, Main- 
tains even temperature regardless.of normal 
changes in line voltage. Max. input 1.2 kwh. Cast 
aluminum body gives strength and lightness. Sup- 
plied complete with pyrometer and attachment 
cord. 

For 115 V. AC $57.50; 230 V. AC $62.50; 115 V 
AC/DC $62.50 
Model GRP—same as GTP except has rheostat type 
control with four-point switch set for 500°, 1000°, 
1500° and 1850° F. User can change the settings 
to suit requirements. 

For 115 V. AC/DC $50.00; 230 V. AC/DC $55.00. 


Larger sizes available, 
Write for full information and name of nearest distributor 


463 W. LOCUST ST., DUBUQUE, IOWA 


THERMO ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Ammonium Ferrocyanide 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th G GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















BUY DIRECT... 


For 
BETTER SER 
PRI 
HEMICALS 


E 
BETTER R 
C —— 
AMPOUL 
a Botanicals Saccharin 
e Caffeine Vanillin 
AROMATICS ichthammol Vitamins 


Essential Oils e 
Compounds — Flavors DYES 


Serving Perfume, Soap, Candy and Soft Drink 
Industries. 


60 BROAD ST. « WHitehall 4-906 « NEW YORK 4, 
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PLANT AT 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLANT AT 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


PLANT AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





PLANT AT 
EL SEGUNDO, CALIF 


Loni When you buy Harshaw prod- 
ucts, you have comfortable 
assurance of continued supplies, good 


prices, and adequate service. Four plants, 





located strategically with respect to raw 





materials, labor supplies, shipping facilities, 


CHEMICALS MADE BY and markets, meet your requirements with 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. maximum efficiency. The facilities of these 


are used nation-wide by 


plants are augmented by production from 
industries, including: 


Aeronautical, Ceramic, six affiliate plants, and by warehouse stocks of 
Electroplating, Feedstuff, ; | fF 1 sedi ——— eo 
Sicilians ical titan: tie our nine sales offices located in principal cities. 


secticide, Laundry, Leath- 


er, Paint and Varnish, Order from Harshaw with confidence. 
Paper, Petroleum, Phar- 


maceutical, Printing Ink, 


Porcelain Enamel, Pyro- nen HARSHAW CHEMICAL ce. 
1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


technic, Rubber, Textile, 


Varnish and Wallpaper. 
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BEESWAX 


U.S. P. Pure Sunbleached 
U.S. P. Pure Yellow Refined 


OZOKERITE 


CERESINE 


MICRO CRYSTALLINE 
PETROLEUM WAXES 


SPECIAL WAX BLENDS 


KOSTER KEUNEN 


Main Office and Refinery: 
Sayville, N. Y. 


Phone: S.yville 400 


Ask tor Samples, Prices 
and Technical Data 
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Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
I would like to receive the following free booklets and catalogs. 
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Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


Established 1846 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Bicarbonate of Soda 


Sal Soda 


Monohydrate of Soda 
Neiteligel Quality 


Versatile chemical with many uses for 


> PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT & IMPROVEMENT 
+ PROCESSING SHORT-CUTS VERSATILE 


HyuNnt’s POTASSIUM HEXACHLORETHANE 


For the following suggested uses: 
RUBBER VULCANIZER (industrial & Engineering 
Ko Fe (CN)6 Chemistry, Jan. '47, “Vulcanization of GR-S with 
K | Halogen Compounds” 
INSECTICIDE—Clothes Moth Control as a syner- 
gist and extender. Paper read by Nicholas M 
The more important applications of this Molnar before N. A. |. D. M., Entomological 
Red Prussiate of Potash include its use in blueprints, tests conducted by independent laboratories 
calico printing, paper manufacture, synthetic rubber, photo- Against mosquito larvae (Dept. of Agric. Bur 
graphic bleach, pigments, tempering of steel, analytical Ent. G Plant Quar. Pub. E-425, 1938; Ibid 
chemistry, and as a mild oxidizing agent. ptr 1943; Ibid, E-621, 1944) 
gainst corn earworm infection (Dept. of 
The properties and characteristics described below Agric. Bur. Ent. & Plant Quar. Pub. E-485, 1939 
may suggest new ideas and applications of this versatile MEDICINE—Particularly in veterinary medicine 
chemical. Your inquiry is invited, HUNT’S Technical against cattle diseases. Spraying and dusting of 
Service can help solve your problems. cattle against insects Oregon Agric. Experi- 
mental Station Tech. Bulletin No. 7 and other 
Mol. W gt. 329.18 Available in Powder, references) 
Ferrous Salts_____trace Granular, and Cryst- PYROTECHNICS—lIngredient in fireworks and 
Sulphates__ 0.009% alline forms. smoke devices 
Chiorides__0.024% Color is Ruby Red 
Assay___98.0 to 99.3% . ; Available in carload or less than carload 
Insolubles______trace IMMEDIATE DELIVERY quantities for prompt shipment. 


FINE ORGANICS, INC. 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, N. Y 
HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS ) Chaney 5.10 
; INC. Cable: Molchem 


271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 
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CRYSTAL - GRANULATED - POWDERED 


PACIFIC C 


IMPALPABLE - ANHYDROUS 





Yo) MPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y, - CHICAGO 16 + LOS ANGELES 14 
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Phioroglucinol, Technical 


Props.: Cream colored crystals. M.P. 212° C.; 
Ash: 0.2% maximum; ferrous ion, none; 
ferric ion, none. 


Uses: Developer in diazotype process; resin 
intermediate; coupling component in 
dyestuff manufacture. 


Hydrazine Sulfate, Technical 


Props.: White to cream fine crystals. Purity: 
95-989; impurities: NasSOs, NaCl, 
NH.Cl, very low moisture content. Sol- 
uble in water; insoluble in alcohol. 


Uses: A strong reducing agent in inorganic 
chemistry; important intermediate in 
organic synthesis. 


Benzotriazole (1, 2, 3), Purified 


Props White to yellow needles. M.R. 95-97° 
C. B.R. 201-214° C. at 15 mm. Hg. 
Soluble in alcohol or benzene; slightly 
soluble in water. 


Uses: Photographic restrainer; chemical in- 
termediate. 


Write for Price List No. 14-C 
for data on over 80 other 
Edwal Chemicals 


wae EDWAL 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


MAKERS OF FINE CHEMICALS 
732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





Labeling Adhesives G394 
“Paisley Can Labeling Adhesives”. 4 pgs., Bul. 
No. 16, Paisley Products, Inc. 

Voltage Control G395 
“Superior Voltage Control’. 12 pgs., Bul. No. 
547, Superior Electric Co. 


Cathode-Ray Tubes and Instruments _. G396 
Du Mont Laboratories price list. 4 pgs., Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories 

Deaerators G397 
“Cochrane Atomizing Deaerators’. Publ. 4160, 
Cochrane Corp. 

Gas Control na - G398 
“Automatic Controls for the Gas Industry’. 15 
pgs., Bul. No. 135, Askania Regulator Co. 
Valves and Fittings G399 


“Stainless Steel Valves and Fittings’. 54 pgs., 
Catalog No. 47, Alloy Steel Products Co., Inc. 


Pipe Fittings = G400 
“‘Nibcoloy Stainless Steel and Nickel Alloy Fit 
tings’. Catalog No. 901, Northern Indiana 
Brass Co. 

Tube Fabricating G401 
“Tube Fabricating Equipment’’. Catalog No. 


401, The Parker Appliance Co. 


Laboratory Instruments G402 
‘Basic Characteristics of Useful Industrial Lab 
oratory Instruments’. 2 pg. chart, Bul. No 
R-1066, North American Philips Co., Inc. 

Tubing G403 


“9% Nickel Steel Tubing’. 10 pgs., Bul. No. 
TR-508, The Babcock and Wilcox Tube Co. 


Filters G404 
‘Shriver Filter Media’. 3 pgs., Bul. No. 123, 
T. Shriver & Co. 

Plastics Reinforcement ... G405 


“*‘The Case of Material X’’. Fiberglas materials. 
12 pgs., Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 


Rubber Products G406 


“B. F. Goodrich Hard Rubber Products”. 4 
pgs., Catalog Sec. 9405, The B. F. Goodrich Co 


Steam Engines G407 
“Steam Engines, Vertical Types’. 8 pgs., Bul. 
No. 306, Troy Engine & Machine Co 


Gear Box G408 


“Type MG Mitre Gear Box’’. 2 pgs., Bul. No 


56, Piezo Mfg. Corp. 


Odor Control G409 
‘Scientific Odor Control’. 11 pgs., Cargille 
Scientific Inc. 


Floats G410 
“Armstrong High Side Floats for Refrigeration 
Service”’. pgs., Bul. No. 178, Armstrong 


4 
Machine Works. 


Electronic Instruments G41] 
“Bailey Electronic Instruments for Temperature 
Pressure, Flow and Other Factors’. 11 pgs., 


sul. No. 231, Bailey Meter Co. 


Meter G412 


“Bailey Area Meter’. 4 pgs., Bul. No. 233, 
Bailey Meter Co. 


Nickel Alloys G413 


“‘Nickel and High Nickel Alloys”’ The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., In 


Regulators G414 
‘‘Interchangeability”’. 4 pgs., Bul. No. 468, 
Leslie Co. 

Canvas Re G415 
“Hooperwood ‘Fire-Chief’ Canvas”’. 11 pgs., 


Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co 


Precise Fractionation Assembly G416 
“Precise Fractionation Assembly’’. 24 pgs., 
Technical Bul. 100, revised, The Emil Griner 
Co. 

Lubricating Systems G417 


“Studies in Centralized Lubrication’’. 6 pgs., 
The Farval Corp. 


Chemical Industries 








aL SPECIALTIES 


CHEMIC 


TRIACETIN 


DIBUTYL TARTRATE + BUTYL STEARATE - BUTYL OLEATE 
BUTYL “CELLOSOLVE”* STEARATE - METHYL “CELLOSOLVE” OLEATE 


*TRADEMARK OF C & CCC 


FATTY ACID ESTERS 


STEARATES + PALMITATES + OLEATES - RICINOLEATES - LAURATES 


for the 
Textile, Cosmetic, Pharmaceutical, Petroleum, Plastic and Allied Industries 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. oo 


ESTABLISHED 1921 








INTERESTED IN PETROHOL? 


* Along with most other chemicals, PETROHOL isopropyl 
alcohol (91%) is now in a better supply position so that limited 
quantities are available. If you can use this dependable, high- 
quality material . . . noted for purity and uniformity . . . write 


for samples and further information. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. (Formerly Standard Alcohol Company) 


“THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC SOLVENT MANUFACTURERS” 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Midwest Division: 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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VITREOUS 
KNAMELING 


simplified in production 
and reduced 1n cost by this 


NEW 
‘Titanium Steel 





ADVANTAGES 
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THE sesanrUm ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 111 Broaoway, New York, N. Y. General Offices and Works: Niacara Fats, N. Y 

















Revise Controls 
Over Rubber Use 


~ ~ ° 


Helium Reserves Come 
Under United States Control 


NEWS OF THE 


MONTH 


iTC Forms 
sited Nea aa Trademark Division 


Prior Appoints Leppart 


Clay Possibilities 





John C. Leppart, named vice-prest- 
dent of Prior Chemical Corp. He — search in late 1941 in pr 
will be located at Prior's head office num trom clays 

in New York. 







crystals and powdered 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Teaseed Soybean 

Corn Sesame (ultra-refined) 
Castor Peanut 

Red Oil Stearic Acid 


and other chemical specialties 


Warehouses in New York and Newark, N. J. 


Welch Holme é Clark Co./ue 


439 WEST STREET NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 





Appraise Aluminum from 


LEMKE 


Organic 
Chemicals 


Phenyl 
Hydrazine 


BASE: 
97-100% 


HYDROCHLORIDE: 
Technical and Pure 


Both base and hydrochloride 
are used in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs, intermediates 
and pharmaceuticals. 


It is suggested for possible ap- 
plication as a reducing agent 
in metallic deposition and pho- 
tographic processes. 


8— Hydroxyquinoline: 
Base 
Benzoate 
Citrate 
Hydrochloride 
Salicylate 
Sulfate 


Potassium Acid 


Sulfate 











B. L. LEMKE & CO., INC. 


Organic Chemicals Division 


250 W. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 





Plant & Laboratory: Lodi, N. J. 
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for obtaining aluminum from clay—one, 
a hydrochloric acid extraction process, 
and the other an alkaline extraction using 
a solution containing a mixture of sodium 
hydroxide and sodium chloride. However, 
studies on costs are still in progress, ac- 
cording to the Bureau. 

Cost of the hydrochloric acid process 
is currently about twice that of extrac 
tion from imported bauxite. 

“The two major cost items are fuel 
for heating and replacement of hydro 
chloric acid, of which the latter is the 
more important,” says the Bureau. 
“Greater efficiency in re-use of hydro- 
chloric acid offers the possibility of fu 
ther economy, as does better use of power 
through more efficient heat exchangers 
and utilization of waste heat from furnace 
gases. There are also possibilities in r¢ 


covery of usable by-products.” 


Baldwin Joins Du Pont 





Robert H. Baldwin, formerly Chem- 
ical Industries’ director of research 
and promotion, and a member of 
the editorial staff, has joined the 
Industrial Engineering Division of 
the Du Pont Co. Mr. Baldwin is a 


_ University of Michigan graduate in 


chemical engineering. 


New Record for Potash in 1946 

More new records were made in 1946 
in the potash industry of the United 
States, both production of marketable 


| potassium salts and sales reaching new 





highs. Production in 1946 was 1,687,735 
short tons of potassium salts containing 
931,812 tons of equivalent potash (Ke2O). 
This was an increase of 99,430 tons of 
potassium salts over 1945, and 57,569 tons 
of K20. 

The production of marketable potas- 
sium salts in the United States has in- 
creased each year since 1934. Sales (1,- 
673,249 tons) were 76,089 tons greater in 
1946 than in 1945, and contained 928,374 
tons KoO. The value of the sales in 1946 
was over 32 million dollars. The average 
value per ton of the potassium salts sold 


| in 1946 was $19.23, slightly higher than 


that of 1945. 


Chemicals Wanted 

The following chemicals are wanted by 
the National Registry of Rare Chemicals, 
Armour Research Foundation, 33 Federal 
and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 16: 


p-Fluorobenzotrifluoride 
p-Bromobenzotrifluoride 
p-lodobenzotrifluoride 
p-Fluorobenzotrichloride 
p-Chlorobenzotrichloride 
p-Bromobenzotrichloride 
p-lodobenzotrichloride 
p-Fluorobenzotribromide 
p-Chlorobenzotribromide 
p-Bromobenzotribromide 
-lodobenzotribromide 
-Homoveratryl homoveratramide 
Jojoba oil 
eh: A 
Acetaldehyde disulfonic acid 
Dehydromucic acid 
2,2-Difluoropropane 
sec.-Amyl mercaptan 
Hydroxytyramine 
Dialkyl or diaryl peroxides 





CALENDAR of EVENTS 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 112th 
meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Sept. 
15-19. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, annual 
convention, San Francisco, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL 

ENGINEERS, Buffalo, Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 

AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS’ SOCIETY, an- 
nual fall meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 20-22. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERS, fall meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Sept. 1-4 

EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Dec. 1-6. 

FEDERAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ AS 
SOCIATION, INC., annual meeting, Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, Quebec, Sept. 14-17. 

PACIFIC CHEMICAL EXPOSITION, San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
Oct. 21-25. 

PACKAGING MACHINERY MANUFAC. 
TURERS INSTITUTE, 15th annual meeting, 
Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 6-7. 

PORCELAIN ENAMEL INSTITUTE, ninth 
annual forum, Ohio State University, Sept. 
10-12. 

THE DRUG, CHEMICAL AND ALLIED 
TRADES SECTION, New York Board of 
Trade, Inc., 57th annual meeting, Shawnee 
Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 25-26. 

THE INSTRUMENT SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA, second national instrument conference, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-12. 





COMPANIES 





A new research laboratory and test 
plant is being erected by HANSON-VAN 
WINKLE-MUNNING Co. on its property 
at the corner of Church Street and Price 
Street, Matawan, N. J. The new build- 
ing will incorporate facilities for con- 
ducting research and development of the 
company’s products. 


Koprers Co., INc., is breaking ground 
at Kobuta, Pa., for construction of new 
polystyrene and ethylene facilities. Work 
on the new facilities, to be built by the 
Koppers Engineering and Construction 
Div., will be pushed and a portion of 
them probably will be in operation by 
next March 1. 

Koppers will have a productive ca- 
pacity of approximately 20,000,000 pounds 
of polystyrene per, year after the new 
facilities are completed. 


Articles of incorporation were filed by 
REARDON INDUSTRIES, INC. of 2837 Stan- 
ton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 24. 
The business has been a proprietorship 
for many years, owned by W. J. Rear- 
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“PRECISION” 


UTILITY 


BATH 


NEW ‘PRECISION’ UTILITY BATH 
An ideal utility laboratory bath. Compact, accurate with 
easy setting controls, this bath can be employed for a 
multitude of tasks. The many unusual construction, insu- 














lation and operating features provide ample assurance of 
continued even temperature control within its rated tol- 
erance. Particularly useful for those laboratories having 
a limited equipment budget in need of a utility bath 
capable of filling the requirements for 
many A.S. T. M. tests. Temperature 
range room to 200°c. Accuracy 1°. 
Working chamber 18” x 18” 
x 15". Heating med- 

ium is oil. Write for 

detailed literature 

No. 10009. 
Ses Your 
Laboratory 
Dealer 
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SU ib IP lel O in 


CRUDE 99%% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 


SALES DIVISION 
809 Bankers Mortgage Building ¢ Houston 2, Texas 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


for COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


Wirn unusual production and delivery 








facilities, plants in 17 strategic loca- 
tions, and offices in major cities, Reilly 
offers a complete line of coal tar bases, 
acids, oils, chemicals and intermediates. 
Booklet describing all of these products 
will be mailed on your letterhead request. 


COAL TAR: REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PRODUCTS NEWYORK 18 + INDIANAPOLIS 4 + CHICAGO 8 
—— 17 PLANTS TO SERVE THE NATION 
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EUGENOL 
USP 


Spot— Contract 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
FINE AND HEAVY CHEMICALS 


DYE INTERMEDIATES 


"Fisher CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. © MUrray Hill 2-2587-8-9 
Cable Address: PHARCHEM 








Available for 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 





R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 2205 Tribune Tower 
New York 20, W. Y. Chicago, Illinois 





Exclusive Sales Agents 
FOR 


Montrose Chemical Co. 
120 Lister Avenue, Newark 5, N. Jj. 

















don, and is engaged in the manutacturs 
and distribution of concrete colors and 
chemicals and insulations 


Stockholders of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT MANUFACTURING Co. recently ap- 
roved an amendment to the articles ot 
incorporation by which the authorized 
capital stock of the company will be in 
creased from 1,000,000 shares of capital 
stock of a par value of $10 each to 


1,650,000 shares, to be divided into two 


lasses consisting of 150,000 shares oft 

referred stock of a par value of $100 

ach at 1,500,000 shares of commot 

stock of a par value $10 each \t 

present there are 750,000 shares of capt 
tal stock outstanding 

, 1+ h] 

1¢ il ant CapaDl 

lucti 70,000 tons 

from limesto and 

sale Or! Cast bv Wa 

ion. The plant, built 

to the government o 


iles west of 


1 
complete production 





suital many industrial purposes 
PAN AMERICAN REFINING Corp. has 
ompleted arrangements tor the purchase 
{f the Stone Oil Co. refinery at Texas 
City, Texas. This refinery is adjacent t 


the Pan American property at Texas 
has been operated by the pur 
1 leased basis for the last four 
vears. The 20-odd acre stone plant was 
eavily damaged during the recent Texas 
City disaster. 

[HE CARBORUNDUM Co. has purchased 
the assembly plant of Philco Corp. at 
3345 West 47th Street in the Central 


IMIFANGEN BESS SUIMG 


CARBONATE S 
HYDROXIDES 


o> SEs a 


AND SPECIAL GRADES 


U.S. P. TECHNICAL 


MARINCO BRAND 


MARIN « 


MAGNESIUM 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 





Manufacturing District at Chicago, Ill 
Che acquired building, after additions and 
alterations, will become the Chicago sales 
offices and warehouse of Carborundum. 


STEIN, Hatt & Co., INc., has been 
named exclusive distributor for Acryvin 
products in the textile, paper and adhesive 
fields. These, which include plastic coat 
ings, impregnants and adhesives, are man 
ufactured by Acryvin Corp. of America, 
\storia, New York. 

\ir Repuction SALEs Co. has opened 
two new oxygen plants, one at Decatur, 
Ill., and one at Baton Rouge, La. The 
superintendent of the Decatur unit is 
George H. Klingenberg, and of the 
Baton Rouge plant is J. L. West 


Dow CHEMICAL Co. has leased pro 
duction equipment for magnesium éxtru 
sion from the War Assets Administra 
tion. The equipment is located at Dow's 
Midland, Mich., plant, and Dow plans 
to use it in experimental processes 


A new company, the ALDO CHEMICAI 
Corp., has been formed to manufacture 
fine and rare chemicals. The company’s 
address is 33 Union Square, New York 


3, NS YX 


SHELL CHEMICAL Corp. intends to ex 
pand its synthetic ammonia facilities at 
Shell Point, California. It is hoped that 
present production can be increased ove 
50 per cent 


FREDERICK STEARNS & Co 
STERLING DrucG Co., has 
struction on a laboratory building in 


Ellerslie, New Zealand. Also, excava 


tions have begun for a new 4-storv build 


DIVISION, 
started con 





siftproof. 


ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue . plan. 


. 
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ee PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER 


EVERY CLOSURE 
IS SIFTPROOF 


when sealed on the D-10” 


Paper bags can be securely, 
economically, almost hermet- 
ically sealed on the Model 
D-10” Standard Bag Sealer. 
Folding and stapling opera- 
tions are automatically per- 
formed at a single stroke. 
The resultant stapled fold is 
the strongest part of the bag—and it’s 


Bulletin 154-C67 contains detailed in- 
formation about bag sealing machines 
and about our inexpensive licensing 


ing in Sydney, Australia. The company 
reports that its Australian sales have 
doubled in the past ten years. 


Hitchens Named 
Monsanto Director 





R. M. Hitchens, recently chosen re- 
search director of the Organic 
Chemicals Div., Monsanto Chemical 
Co. His headquarters are at St. 
Louis. 


GENERAL ELectric has completed a 
new unit at Springfield, Mass., for the 
manufacture of magnesium oxide. The 
facility will double the company’s ca 
pacity to produce this product 








Saranac Standard Model D-10 


* SARANAC MACHINE CoO. + 





BENTON HARBOR. MICHIGAN. = 
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ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS + OXIDATION 
AGENTS + BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 
(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 
LUPERCO 
(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 
ALPEROX C 
(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 
LUPEROX 
(PEROXIDE PASTES) 
Special Organic Peroxides 








* REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


LUCIDOL DIVISION 


NOVADEL-AGENE CORPORATION 
BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


Lis sill 








MERCOL ST 


The Synthetic 
Detergent Bead 


85-87% ACTIVE 


The Synthetic 
Detergent Flake 














INQUIRIES SAMPLES ON 
INVITED REQUEST 
SEABOARD IBUTORS INC 








0 PARK PLACE 








FINE CHEMICALS , 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE, USP 
AMMONIUM OXALATE, PURIFIED 
AMMONIUM SULFITE CRYSTAL, REAG. 
CALCIUM ACETATE, PURIFIED 
COPPER NITRATE, PURIFIED 

CUPROUS CHLORIDE, USP 


FERROUS AMMONIUM SULFATE, 
PURIFIED or REAG. 


FERROUS SULFATE CRYSTAL, USP or 
REAG. 


POTASSIUM ACETATE, USP 
POTASSIUM CHROM ALUM 
POTASSIUM FERROCYANIDE, REAC. 
POTASSIUM OXALATE, PURIFIED 
POTASSIUM SULFATE, ACS or NF 


INQUIRIES INVITED FOR OTHER FINE CHEM 
ICALS REQUIRING EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


CABLE ADDRESS: “MILLMASTER” 


MIL Lb MAS TER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














—— 
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SVERY TEXTILE APPLICE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
ol War-\, lelelcy Wma, 1 13-}-) 4° 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


August, 1947 











FINE 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
and 


COMPOUNDS 


as LWLSLON 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
gottstey 125 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 


9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 





1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 
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New Director for Quaker Oats 





Andrew P. Dunlop, new assistant 
director of chemical research for 
The Quaker Oats Co. He has been 
a Quaker employee for sixteen 
years. 


Exi1 Litty ANp Co. has broken ground 
for an addition to the Lilly Research 
Laboratories. This will constitute the 
north wing of the present structure. 


PENNSYLVANIA CoAL Propucts Co., 
Petrolia, Pa., and WarLes Dove-Her- 
MISTON CorP., which has its main plant 
and offices at Westfield, N. J., have be- 
come integral parts of Koppers Co., 
Inc. Both companies are wholly owned 
subsidiaries of Koppers. Pennsylvania 


Coal Products Co. will be known as the 
Pennsylvania Coal Products Department 
of the Koppers’ Chemical Div. 





CANADA 





Saskatchewan to Investigate 


Natural Resources 

A technical staff of enginers, headed by 
Alfred J. Williams as director, has been 
organized by the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment to commence intensive research into 
the potemtialities of the province’s natural 
resources. They will appraise such re- 
sources in an economic sense and will 
conduct experimental work toward pos- 
sible commercial exploitation. 

Investigations begun last year in the 
oil cracking test plant at Regina will be 
carried on as well as further sampling 
of sodium sulphate deposits. 

Also on the agenda are studies of silica 
sand occurrences in the northeast part of 
the province and on clay deposits near 
Weyburn. 


New Company Enters 
Zinc Oxide Business 

Hitherto Canada has had but one major 
manuiacturer of zinc oxide and has im- 
ported quantities of this basic pigment 


from both the U. S. A. and England. But 
this month a new enterprise appeared in 
the field with the incorporation of Dur- 
ham Chemicals (Canada). 

Jointly owned by Harrisons & Crosfield 
and the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Zinc Oxide, 
Ltd., the corporation has taken over the 
war plant formerly operated by Electric 
Steels at Cap de Madeleine, Quebec. Au- 
thorized capital is $3 milion, and initial 
production is scheduled for early this fall. 


Soda Exports Gain 


Exports of soda and sodium compounds 
from Canada in the January-April, 1947, 
period increased by $662,000 over the 
same period of 1946, according to Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports in the 1947 months totaled 
$1,973,000, against $1,291,000, and as com- 
pared with 1938 exports in these com- 
modities of $1,339,000. 


Du Pont Affiliate Pushes 
$10 Million Projects 


Canadian Industries, Ltd. (1. C. L- 
du Pont) is at present pushing construc- 
tion of eight new units in a $10 million 
expansion program. The main projects 
are: $2 million extension to Toronto fin- 
ishes plant; $200,000 addition to Toronto, 
Fabrikoid facilities; $185,000 new equip- 
ment at Windsor salt works, including 
facilities for the manufacture of DDT; 














SODIUM SULPHATE 
SODIUM CARBONATE 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


In natural surface lake deposits located in Wyoming, just off 
Highway 287, midway between Casper and Rawlins; has never 
been accurately surveyed; high spot estimates indicate at least 
300,000 tons of sulphate and 28,000 tons of carbonate waiting 
for development; any reasonable offer, preferably on royalty 


basis, will be considered; inquiries for further detail invited. 


NATRONA ALKALI COMPANY 
Room 9026 Du Pont Building 
Wilmington (98) Delaware 
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DO. ANY OF THESE PROPERTIES 
INTEREST YOU? 


100% Active 





Non-lonic 
Clear, soluble in water—all proportions 
Active in extremely low concentrations 


Forms Viscous Solution in dilutions 
as low as 10% 


Nonirritating 
Rich Foaming 
Has Excellent Dispersing Properties 
Acid Stable 
Lime Stable 
Emollient 


© Has Excellent Detergency 


Write for 
&.M.—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Information and Sample 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


WORKS 





NEOPONE +- SULFRAMIN DL + SULFRAMIN DT + ULTRAMIN B 
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$1,750,600 pesticide project,, Hamilton, 
Ont. ; and $580,000 for nitric acid expan- 
sion at Nobel, Ont. 

In addition, CIL is investing $4 million 
in nylon units, $200,000 for cellophane, 
and a small $165,000 nylon plastic plant 
at Brownsburg, Quebec. 


Chemical Institute 
Names Officers 

New officers of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada, which held its annual meeting 
at Banff, Alta., recently, are: Paul E. 
Gagnon, Laval University, president; T. 
W. Smith, Canadian Industries, Ltd., vice- 
president; Leon Lortie, University of 
Montreal, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors 

rreasurer of the Institute is E. B. 
Lusby, Imperial Oil, Ltd., and Garnet T. 
Page, Ottawa, continues as general man- 


ager and secretary of the organization. 





PERSONNEL 





Company Officers 


James R. DARNELL has joined Bjork- 
sten Research Laboratories as assistant 
to the president. He was formerly with 
the Pure Oil Co. and is a graduate of 
the University of Lllinois. 


THoMaAs Govetr has been appointed 


vice-president and technical director of 


the Rehais Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


PATTERSON-KELLEY 


Carnarius to Manage 
Heyden Penicillin 


hee 





Edwin H. Carnarius, named mana- 
ger of the Heyden Chemical Corp.'s 
penicillin plant at Princeton, N. J. 
He was formerly general superin- 
tendent for Publicker Industries. 


HuGu J. Fraser, vice-president of The 
International Nickel Co., Inc., has been 
placed in general charge of all plant oper- 
ations of the company in the United 
States. JoHn A. MaArsH, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Huntington (West 
Virginia) Works, has been appointed his 
assistant, with the title of assistant to 
the vice-president. Mr. Fraser, who has 
been vice-president of the company since 
March of this year, has been an assistant 
vice-president since June, 1943. 


Epwarp L. MARSCHNER has been made 


divisional vice-president of the Centaur 
Co. Division, Sterling Drug, Inc. He 
became assistant chief chemist of the 
Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co. Division 
of Sterling Drug in 1934. Three years 
later he was appointed production man- 
ager of the Centaur Company Division 
and, upon his return from war service in 
1945, became plants supervisor. 


C. S. Munson, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Vanadium 
Corp. of America. Previously, he was 
assistant to the corporation's executive 
vice-president. 


REGINALD ROCKWELL has been elected 
a director of Hercules Powder Co. 
He is general manager of the Paper 
Makers Chemical Department, and has 
been associated with the company since 
1922 when he joined the naval stores plant 
at Brunswick, Georgia, as a draftsman. 


Production 


Francis E. Murpuy and Henry G 
MEYER have been appointed assistant 
production managers of Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. Mr. Murphy was 
formerly director of research develop- 
ment at Pennsalt’s Whitemarsh Research 
Laboratories and Mr. Meyer was super 
intendent of the Greenwich plant. 


ARTHUR :; (GARDNER has beet choset 
as production manager of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Merrimac Div. 


CHARLES E. Corvin has been appoint- 
ed manager of the production planning 
section in the Baton Rouge, La., manu 
facturing plant of Ethyl Corp. He suc 
ceeds B. E. Perkins, Jr.. who has re 
signed to enter private business. 
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Zs , DETERGENT SILICATES 


(Sodium 
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THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 


HEAVY CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
7016 EUCLID AVENUE + CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





* Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 



















OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


s 
AMORPHOUS 
PHOSPHORUS 


* 
PHOSPHORUS 
SESQUISULPHIDE 


Manufactured to strict specifications 
for the Match Trade 


& 
Plant and Main Office: 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


REG, U. S, PAT. OFF. ae 


New York Office: 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Hooker Promoted 





Horace W. Hooker, Jr., made pur- 
chasing agent for the Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co. He has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1934, 
and for the past six years has been 
assistant purchasing agent. 


Joun R. Eck, assistant plant manager 
f the Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Trenton, 


Mich., plant, has been named plant man- 
ager. He succeeds JAMEs A. WILSON 
Research 


\NpREW E, BUCHANAN, JR., has been 
made manager of the Rayon 7ecnnical 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. He succeeds Ernest B. BENGER, 
vho has retired. 


CABSTEN STEFFENS has joined the staff 
ot the Stanford Research Institute as 
director of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering. He came to Stanford from the 
research staff of the Solvay Process Co. 


Monroe Couper has joined the staff of 
the Institute of Textile Technology in 
the Division of Organic Chemistry. He 
attended Principia (Missouri) College 
and the University of Virginia. 


Sales 


A. C. MUELLER and J. W. Van TuIn of 
the Nuodex Products, Inc., have been 
promoted to the positions of sales man- 
agers of the eastern and western divisions 
respectively. The offices of the eastern 
div. are in Elizabeth and those of the 
western div. in Chicago. 


HarvEY M. Harker has been named gen- 
eral branch manager of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.’s new sales office in Houston, 
lexas. He was previously assistant gen 
eral sales manager of the Organic Chem 
icals Div. 


JAMES S. WALKER has been appointed 
technical service representative of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. His head 
quarters will be at the Niagara Falls 
office. He joined the Hooker staff in 1940 


Irvin S. FELDMAN has been made as 
sistant sales manager of Schaar & Co 
He will supervise the company’s sales 
training program as well as assisting in 
the formulation of general sales policies. 


\. L. Avsoprook, for 13 years with 
the Frederick Stearns & Company D1- 
vision, Sterling Drug, Inc., is now man 
aging the newly established office of the 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., in Manila. 










GreorGE A. WuirteE, since November, 
1946, a Cincinnati sales representative for 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York City, 
has been made Cincinnati manager. He 
joined Innis, Speiden in 1941, doing in- 
side sales promotion work in the New 
York office. 





NEWS of SUPPLIERS 





Edwin J. Rhein, E. B. Dennis, Jr., and Ed 
ward W. Charlesworth have been appointed divi 
sion sales managers for the Kimble Glass Div., 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Kimble Glass has also 
organized a customer research department with 
Joseph Green as director. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. has named Fyr-Fyter 
Products Co., Chicago, as the exclusvie dis- 
tributors of its fire fighting equipment in north 
eastern Illinois. 


Link-Belt Co. hag elected Harold L. Hoefman 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing, and 
Robert C. Becherer plant manager of the Ewart 
plant in Indianapolis. Mr. Hoefman has been 
general manager of the cmopany’s Pershing Road 
plant in Chicago. 


Francis G. La Fave has been appointed man 
ager of the St. Regis Paper Co.’s Watertown, 
N. Y., multiwall paper bag plant. In his new 
capacity, he replaces Budd E. Simonton, who 
recently became bag plant manager at Oswego 


C. W. Loomis, manager of the Bemis Bro 
Bag Co. Memphis plant since 1931, has been 
transferred to St. Louis where he will assume 
administrative duties at the general offices of 
the company. F. C. Chenault, Bemis sales 
manager at Memphis, succeeds him as manager 
of the Memphis plant. 


Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co. has 
formed a subsidiary company in Mexico. The 
new firm has been named Honeywell-Brown, 

All legal formalities have been completed, 
ind personnel engaged. Headquarters of the 
new company have been established in Mexico 
City and Virgil H. Hiermeier has been named 
manager. 





FOR industrial, analytical, and research uses 
of silver nitrate where exacting quality is 
important, it pays to ask Kodak for a 
quotation. 

Continuous production by the largest 
manufacturer of silver salts in the world as- 
sures purity, uniformity, and freshness. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Chemical Sales Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


KODAK SILVER NITRATE 


ALSO BY EASTMAN: 
@ Nitrocellulose and Cellulose Acetate Solutions 
@ Meta-Aminophenol and Para-Aminophenol 
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Have you considered new uses for 
Carbon Disulfide —(Bisulfide 


Many chemists and chemical engineers are finding 


that CS, offers a possible starting point for a wide 
variety of organic reactions. Because Carbon Disulfide 
is a low-cost basic material —and is obtainable as an 
extremely pure chemical—the appeal for new uses is 


particularly strong. 


Baker's method of manufacturing Carbon Disulfide is 
unique. An unusual electro-thermic method is coupted 
with continuous rather than batch distillation. This 


further insures uniformity of the finished product. 


By using this Baker method and exercising extreme 


C.P. ANALYZED ° 


FINE ° 


care in the choice of raw material, Baker's Carbon 
Disulfide is unusually free from other sulfides (assaying 


99.99%). 


If you are in development work and contemplate the 
use of Carbon Disulfide as a basic raw, we invite 


correspondence against present and future needs. 


We have increased plant facilities, and are now in a 


position to serve more customers well. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: 
Phillipsburg, N.J. Branch Offices: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 








A department devoted to news of the chemical specialties field. 


Descriptions of 


new specialty products will be found in the New Products & Processes department. 


Dye Distinguishes 
New Insecticides 


A unique safety feature is incorporated 
in two new Black Flag products manu- 
factured by Boyle-Midway, Inc., New 
York, for agricultural commercial 
use. 

The products—Black Flag 25% DDT 
Emulsion Concentrate and Black Flag 
DDT Wettable Powder—contain a 
harmless dye which tints the mixed solu- 
tions a pale blue. 


and 


Tal 
DU% 


The dye thus prevents 
the insecticides from being mistaken for 
milk on the farm. 

The 25% DDT 


is designed for use as a livestock spray 


Emulsion Concentrate 


or cattle dip; as a residual type spray for 
barns, stables, etc.; 
found on 


use in and against 


many insects certain types of 
plants. Black Flag 50% Wettable Powder 
also can be used as a livestock spray or 
cattle dip; and as a residual spray for 


barns and other buildings. 


Tree Blights Controlled 
by DDT 

The U. S. Dept. of 
recently expressed the opinion that DDT 


Agriculture has 


sprays offer the most promising means 
against the Dutch Elm 
infestation which has deci- 
many of the country’s 
The Bureau suggests a 2 
per cent DDT spray, followed 75 days 
later by a 1 per cent Such 
oil sprays, are not, of course, applied to 
the foliage but only to the trunk and 
main branches of the tree. 

The Geigy Co., Inc., New York, has 
suggested that the insecticide can 
be used for the control of other tree 
pests, such as cankerworms, catalpa cater- 
bark 


gypsy moth, hem- 


of protection 
disease, an 
mated a good 
elm stands. 


solution. 


also 


pillar, boxwood leafminer, elm 


beetle, elm leaf beetle, 


lock looper, Japanese beetle, leafhoppers, 
locust leafminer, pine sawflies, pine tip 
moth, spruce budworm, tent caterpillar, 
treehoppers and tussock moth. 


Ackley Heads Hudnut Research 





Robert R. Ackley, formerly director 
of the industrial division of the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., has be- 
come director of research for Rich- 
ard Hudnut. He will be respon- 
sible for cosmetic research and 
development. 


Amco Promotes New Package 

Amco Chemical Corp., San Francisco, 
manufacturer of automotive chemicals, is 
currently launching a vigorous merchan- 
dising campaign in behalf of its Minit- 
Clene Car Wash, Hydraulic Brake Fluid, 
Waterless Hand Cleaner and other items 
in the One of the features being 
emphasized is a new package design, in- 
tended to provide “family identity.” The 
color scheme is a brilliant red, yellow and 
blue. 


line. 


Amco Chemical Corp., formerly known 








as the American Chemical Co., was in- 
corporated this spring. It was established 
in 1938 by Louis, Ernest and William 
Nagy. During the war operations were 
largely suspended, since all three prin- 
cipals were members of the armed forces. 
In December, 1945, the company was re- 
established and work begun on new addi- 
tions to the line of automotive chemicals. 


Market Powder to 
Reduce Static 


A powder that can be blown into auto- 
mobile inner tubes to reduce static shock 
and car radio static is now being mar- 
keted through distributors of U. S., Fisk 
and Gillette tires, by United States Rub- 
ber Co., which developed and patented 
the composition. 

Realizing that the rubber tires prevent 
discharge of the static electricity to the 
ground, tire engineers developed the pow- 
der for applications in the inner tubes. 
\n air hose and a specially designed 
container are used to inject about one 
tablespoonful of powder into each tube 
after it has been deflated and its valve 
core removed. 

The powder tends to cling permanently 
to the walls of the tube, modifying the 
electrical behavior of the tire and tube to 
eliminate or greatly reduce static troubles. 

Developed by U. S. Rubber just prior 
to the war, the powder is an outgrowth of 
research on conductive rubber tires for 
industrial trucks and tractors. 


Whiz Promotion Extended 

R. M. Hollingshead Corp. has released 
a summer advertising schedule on _ its 
“Whiz Mirror and Glass Finish” through 
daily newspapers in many parts of the 
country, Grover C. Culshaw, sales man- 
ager for company’s Household Products 
Division, states. 

The campaign is being concentrated in 
Alabama, California, Idaho, _ Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
Virginia. 

The 
handled 


being 
with 


plan is 
brokers, 
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THEOPHYLLINE U.S.P. 






AMINOPHYLLINE U.S.P. 


CHINIOFON (YATREN) U.S.P. 
IODOXYQUINOLIN SULPHONIC ACID 


| EXTREMELY LOW POUR POINTS 


| Teehnieal White Oils 


Viscosities Ranging 50 to 90 Seconds at 100° F 


TRANSFORMER OILS 











ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN 
SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 
ACID BENZOIC U.S.P. 
















PETROLEUM SULFONATES 
PETROLEUM WAXES 
PETROLEUMS 
SLACK WAXES 


OIL STATES PETROLEUM CO., Inc. 


Sreteessssssssses HEE 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 
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CROSBY STANDARD PINE OIL 


A refined Steam Distilled Pine Oil designed for use as a 








“General Purpose” 
Formulas, Products and Processes in which a good quality 
Steam Distilled Pine Oil is required. 


ROSBY 


Pine Oil and recommended for those 


SPECIFICATIONS 


THE MARK OF QUALITY Typical 
Max. Min. Analysis 
Specifie Gravity 15.5C 0.942 0.937 0.940 
Refractive Index 20C 1.480 1.483 
Unpolymerized Residue 2.5% 0.4% 
ASTM Distillation 
5% 195C 210€ 
95% 225C 220C 
Moisture 1.0% 0.4% 
PROPERTIES 
Color: “‘Water White” 
Tertiary Alcohols: Approximately 64 to 68% 
Terpene Hydrocarbons: Approximately 3% 


80% 


products 


Wood, ¢ 

















Phenol C 


CROSBY 
tants; Textiles; Leather; 


tion Agent; Paint and Varnish Removers, 
‘ordage and Fish Nets. 


CROSBY CHEMICALS. 


oefficient: Approximately 5.5 on a concentrate containing 


Pine Oil (F.D.A. Method) 

USES 
STANDARD Pine Oil is used in a very wide variety of 
and processes, some of which are: Sprays and Disinfec- 


Soaps; Fine Organic Chemicals; Flota- 
and Preservatives for 


INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 











GENUINE 
JAPAN WAX 


ROSENTHAL -BERCOW CO. ..- 
DRUGS CHEMICALS OILS WAXES 
25 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
Cable Address: “RODRUG” All Codes 





A. A. 


STANDS NOT ONLY 
FOR 


ALLIED ASPHALT 


BUT ALSO FOR THEIR 


ALL AMERICAN WAXES 
And Allied Products 
Readily Available 

Such As 





MICRO CRYSTALLINE WAXES 
(Some Allocation Free) 














ACID RESISTING VALVES 
PUMPS and CASTINGS 


PIONEER METAL 


Will solve your corrosion problems 
in the handling of SULPHURIC, 
NITRIC, PHOSPHORIC and many 
other acids. 

Over 25 Years of Faithful Service 


Write for Catalog C-1-46 





PIONEER ALLOY PRODUCTS CO., 


16601 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





for Snatenting and Dipping Purposes, Wax-Coatings, 
Moisture-Proofing, Glassines, Paraffine-Extenders, etc. 
. P. 130° F. up to 165° F. 
in Olive-green, Amber and Natural Yellow colors 
Needle Penetrations at 77/100/5 from 16 to 95 


ALSO 
AMERICAN OZOKERITE-TYPE WAXES 
BEESWAXES: Yellow Refined and Fully Bleached 
SUBSTITUTE WAXES 


Beeswaxes Ouricury Carnauba Montan 
AA516 WHITE AMORPHOUS MINERAL WAX 


A.S.T.M. Melting Point 160-165° F. 
Needle Penetration at 77/100 5 = 13-16 
High M. P. Straight Hydro-Carbon Base ” Binding Agents 


WAX AND OIL DIVISION 


ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL CORP. 


217 Sestoen, NEW vo 7, N. Y. 


‘actories: 
lyn - "Bayonne - Dunellen 
AG 


REctor 2-2955 Brook 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES in U. S. ond Canada 
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William F. Wolf, New York marketing 
consultant, assisting in development of 
national distribution for the product. 


Chandler Extends Facilities 


Chandler Laboratories, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has completed construction of its 
new plant and research laboratories at 
Eighth St. and Chelten Ave. An innova- 
tion is the establishment of an export de- 
partment. 

Officers of the organization are: A. P. 
Barrett, president; P. J. Beitz, vice-presi 
dent; D. J. Day, ctief chemist. 


Market Colloidal DDT Spray 


The manufacture of a new type ot 


has recently been 


DDT  fermulation 
initiated by Michigan Chemical Corp., 
Saint Louis, Mich. The product, known 
as Pestmaster Colloidal Dispersion, car- 
ries extremely mne, colloidal-size, solid 
particles of DDT in a water-base. Pilot 
plant quantities are now being ° made, 
with plans for expansion to full-scale 
manufacture under discussion 

The new product, a ready-to-use 40% 
DDT concentrate, has unique physical 
The colloidal DDT particles 
are about one-third the size of those 


properties. 


in ordinary “micron size” wettable pow- 
ders and about sth the size of DDT 
particles produced by ordinary grinding 


These fine particles remain in suspension 





longer and may be used at strengths as 
high as 5% or more without clogging 
spray nozzles. 

The water-base dispersion contains no 
solids other than DDT, is non-harmful 
to leaf surfaces and to plant tissues and 
may be used under any conditions where 
wettable powders or emulsifiable oil 
concentrates are ordinarily used. 


Stadler Represents 
Innis Speiden 





William E. Stadler, appointed sales 
representative in Ohio, West Va., 
and Eastern Kentucky for the Lar- 
vacide Div. of Innis Speiden and 
Co. 





Merix Introduces Anti-Static 
Liquid for Plastics 


The Merix Chemical Co. has recently 
added a new item to its line in the 
form of Anti-static Compound 79. It 
has been developed to reduce or elimt- 
nate static on plastic sheets or plastic 
molded parts, and thereby to minimize 
dust attraction problems. 

The specialty is a non-flammable liquid, 
which can be flowed on the plastic sur- 
face, and dries to a film which cannot 
be detected by the naked eye. Simpl 
washing will remove the compound, it 
desired. 

It is being packaged in several sizes 
from 32 oz. glass bottles, to five gallon 
cans, priced at $3.50 to $25.00 respec 
tively, and is being sold through indus 
trial supply houses. National distribution 
has not as yet been realized but plans 
have been laid and are being implemented 


Martin Acquires 
Cosmetic Business 


Katherine Martin, Inc., has taken over 
the Milky Way Cosmetic business—orig- 
inators of the idea of incorporating milk 
in face creams and other cosmetics. 

Officers and directors of the company 
are: Miss Martin, president ; Henry Gold 
schmidt, vice-president; Helen Lind, sec 
retary and treasurer. Offices have been 
opened at 118 FE. 28th St.. New York 











for Insecticide, Rodenticide & Herbicide Manufacturers 


DDT Products--DDT concentrates for every 
purpose; powders, water miscible liquids, oil 
soluble liquids, micron sized dust concentrates, 
wettable powder concentrates—in standard con- 
centrations. 


Rodenticide—Antu, the new economical, effec- 
tive, highly toxic rodenticide which is extremely 
acceptable to rats. 100% concentrate or 20% 
dust. 


Botanicals—-Pyrethrum Extracts and Powders, 
Rotenone, Sabadilla. 


Aerosol Formulas—Finished aerosol concen- 
trates, high or low pressure, complete with 


DDT, pyrethrum, sesamin. Special formulas 
for specialized uses. 


Herbicides—2,4-D in four Powco formulations 
for manufacture of weed control products for 
every purpose. 


BHC—Benzene Hexachloride—a new insecti- 
cide concentrate for control of a wide range of 
agricultural pests. Controls cotton  insecis, 
aphids, grasshoppers, etc. 


HET P—Hexaethyl Tetrapbosphate—New con- 
centrate for manufacture of Aphicides and 
Miticides 









SON POWELL ECO. INC 


ONE PARK AVE, NEW YORK 16. N.Y 
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EVERY 


BIOLOGICALLY TESTED AND’ 
CHEMICALLY STANDARDIZED 







PRODUCT 





hweizerhall jtd 


BASEL 


SWITZERLAND 





Founded 1860 


Capital and Reserves: 1 Million Dollars 
IMPORTERS OF: 
Heavy and Fine Chemicals. Coaltar Derivatives. 
Solvents and Plasticizers Waxes, Rosins and Resins. 


Vegetable and Mineral Oils. Starches and Giucose. 


SWISS 
REPRESENTATIVES OF: 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ammonia Deot., Wilmington 
Natural Products Refining Co.. Jersey City 
Sharples Chemicals Inc., Philadelphia 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York 
United Carbon Co., Charleston 
Howards & Sons Ltd., Ilford, U.K 
Washington Chemical Co., Newcastle, U.K 
Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden 


OFFERS ARE SOLICITED 


Cables: SCHWEIZERHALL BASEL 
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A BURNT FINGER 
and aly bess 


— And the hostess—unknowingly—thanked Kelco 
Algins when the burn ointment eased the finger’s 
pain and the brilliance of the gayly-patterned dress 


soothed her mind! 


In suiting such widely diversified applications as 
emulsifier for ointments and thickener for textile print- 
ing pastes, you find an example of the amazing versa- 
tility of Kelco Algins. They are equally effective as 
stabilizer for ice cream, hydrophilic colloid for cold 
water paints, suspending agent for chocolate milk, siz- 
ing agent for paperboard high gloss ink preparation, 
and countless other commercial processes calling for a 


film, thickening, suspending or gel-forming agent. 


Kelco Agins are non-variable and readily adjust 
themselves to critical changes of environment. They 


assure perfect balance, uniformity and stability. 


Rigidly-processed products of nature that insure con- 
sistently uniform results, Kelco Algins are free of im- 
purities and easy to handle. Additionally, they are 
extremely economical in all applications. Full infor- 
mation in regard to their adaptation to your needs will 


be forwarded upon request. 





























530 W. Sixth Street 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 


LOS ANGELES—14 


CHICAGO—6 NEW YORK—5 
Cable Address: KELCOALGIN— New York 
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EMULSIFIABLE 
WAXES 


Crown Quality 23 
Crown Quality IC 


* 
THE PETROLITE EMULSIFIABLE 
CROWN QUALITY WAXES ARE: 


* 

100% petroleum derivatives, 
not blends 

Easily emulsifiable, forming 

stable, translucent Emulsions, 

Non-tacky, Wear-resistant and 

High Gloss... 


ECONOMICAL TO USE 





NOTE THESE CROWN Quality Quality 
SPECIFICATIONS No. 23 No. 36 





Melting Point °F Minimum 185 185 





Penetration 100 gms at 77 °F 2-5 5-8 





Color N.P.A. 42-6 5’ -8 





Saponification Number 55-65 85-95 





Acid Number 20-25 30-35 

















The Petrolite Emulsifiable 
Crown Quality Waxes are ideal 
for self-polishing wax formu- 
lations. Both are already in ex- 
tensive commercial use. They 
have proved especially eco- 
nomical, especially when used 
to extend Carnauba and other 
scarce and costly vegetable 
waxes, 


Samples, technical advisory service and 
complete price information is available 
at the Refinery or the Sales Office = 
7 WRITE NOW, 


Side 


PETROLITE WAX 


PETROLITE CORPORATION, LTD. 
Wax Division 


1dway, New York 6 New Y 
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Coal Settlement Augurs 
Higher Chemical Prices 

With price rises of from 75¢ to $1.70 
per ton pending or effected in soft coal, 
the odds are that quotations for a number 
of basic chemicals will move ahead. 

Among those to be most directly in- 
fluenced are, of course, the major coal- 
derived chemicals such as phenol, benzol, 
cresols, naphthalene, etc. Too, as the cost 
of these basic organics rises an upward 
trend is to be expected in such deriva- 
tives as pharmaceuticals, plastics, dye- 
stuffs and the multitudinous compounds 
which use these primary coal derivatives 
as raw materials. 

Early last month price advances on 
both naphthalene and ammonium sulfate 
were put into force by several producers. 
In all likelihood quotations will advance 
further, and on a broader scale, in view 
of soft coal developments. 

Not to be overlooked too are the re- 
percussions that the soft coal pact may 
have in other chemical fields—particu- 
larly as far as alkalies are concerned. In 
this industry coal consumption is especial- 
ly heavy—( Wyandotte alone consumes 
1,500,000 tons annually )—and it is prob- 
able that many alkali makers will be 
forced to pass along part, at least, of 
their higher costs to the consumer. 

Correspondingly, other manufacturers 
of chemicals may find themselves in a 
similar position. For, in many respects, 
coal is a costly part of processing costs, 
and with other expenses on the upgrade 
the outlook is for a general advance in 
chemical quotations. 


High Prices and Glycols 
Hit Glycerine 


Although soap production is reported to 
be running ahead of consumption, and the 
odds are that output of both soap and 
glycerine will dip below the level estab- 
lished in the first half of this year, glyce- 
rine quotations have been shaded appre- 
ciably in the past few months. 

This circumstance is in marked contrast 
to that which obtained a short time ago 
when glycerine prices soared to 55¢. Since 
then, buyer resistance, and the availabil- 
ity of several glycols as glycerine replace 
ments, has depressed the market. Not long 
ago a tank car of glycerine was a rare 
and highly desirable item; within the past 
month there have been many under-the- 
counter prices quoted on the humectant 
with buyers but mildly interested. 

Glycerine makers now emphasize that 
they are out to recapture lost markets. 
And there is a considerable amount of 
recapturing to be done. When quotations 
were at a high level, and supplies were 
short, many specialty makers simply stop- 


ped manufacturing those lines in which 
they used the soap by-product. Other in- 
dustries switched to the glycols 

One outlet which glycerine makers par- 
ticularly covet is the tobacco industry. In 
prewar days the tobacco industry con- 
sumed some $10 million worth of glycer- 
ine. During the war they used diethylene 
glycol instead. At the moment diethylene 
glycol sells at about half the price of 
glycerine. Whether tobacco men will re- 
turn to the glycerine fold is a prime ques- 
tion. 

One fact is clear. Manufacturers of 
glycols —diethylene, ethylene, propylene, 
etc.—are boosting capacities. Whether 
part of their business will be at the ex- 
pense of glycerine will soon be revealed. 
Glycerine makers are aware of the threat, 


and expect keen competition 


Inorganic Chemical Output 
Gains 

Industrial inorganic chemical output 
rose during May, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
A survey of 35 inorganic chemicals dis- 
closed that 28 were produced in larger 
volume in May than in April and that 
30 were higher than May 1946 

Record production levels were achieved 
for anhydrous ammonia, synthetic am- 
monium sulfate, chlorine gas, nitric acid, 
and salt cake. Near record levels were 
reached for ammonium nitrate, electro- 
lytic caustic soda, hydrochloric acid, 
phosphoric acid and soda ash, sodium 
bicarbonate and lime soda process caustic 
soda. 

May production of sulfuric acid was 3 
percent above April and 15 percent above 
May of last year. Output of hydrofluoric 
acid (anhydrous and technical) in May 
was the highest recorded since August 
1945. 


Pigment Sales and Prospects 
Improve 

Total sales of mineral earth pigments 
last year were 14 percent greater than 
that reported in 1945, according to figures 
submitted by processors to the Bureau of 
Mines. The construction boom in 1946 
placed severe demands on paint materials 
of all kinds, and the earth pigments 
shared the rising market with lead, zinc, 
and titanium pigments. 

Synthetic earth pigments accounted for 
33 percent of the total tonnage and 54 
percent of the total value. This is a 
substantial increase over the 3 percent of 
tonnage recorded by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1921, and the 11 percent noted 
by the same agency in 1927, 

Of particular interest to the American 
paint industry in 1946 was the trend of 
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SPECIALTIES: 


GUM ARABIC MENTHOL (Crystals) 
GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 


* 

GUM GHATTI TARTARIC ACID 
GUM KARAYA (Indian) * 

GUM TRAGACANTH CREAM OF TARTAR 
GUM EGYPTIAN 7 


GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) a 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
QUINCE SEED BLOOD ALBUMEN 
CHICAGO: CLARENCE MORGAN, INC. * 


* 
BOSTON, MASS.: P. A. HOUGHTON, INC. JAPAN WAX 


PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO 
ST. LOUIS: H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO CASEIN CANDELILLA WAX 


LOS ANGELES: JOHN A. HUGHES 


1 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
a ue °9 Hanover 2-3750 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
CHICAGO: 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., TEL. SUP. 2462 








\ 
“BEMUL ’— Beacon BRAND 


of Glyceryl Monostearate 


i" 








3 CHARACTERISTICS: A Pure white, edible material—in bead form 
i . is completely dispersible in hot water . . . also completely soluble 
: in alcohols and hydrocarbons (hot) . . . has a pH (3% aqueous 
‘IC dispersion at 25° C.) of 9.3 to 9.7... melts at 58 to 59° C. 
ay (Capillary Tube) . . . is non-toxic and practically odorless. 


SUGGESTED USES: As an emulsifier in the manufacture of cos- 
metics, pharmaceuticals and food stuffs (including paste emulsions 
of edible oils, shortenings, etc.) . . . as a protective coating for 
Edible Hygroscopic Powders and similar crystals and tablets (and 
even fresh fruit and vegetables) . . . as a pour point depressant 
for lubricating oils . . . as a lubricant for paper and cardboard in dry 
die-forming . . . as an emulsifying agent in the polymerization of 
synthetic rubber . . . as a protective anti-oxidant coating for metals 

. as a preliminary binder for clays, abrasives, etc. . . . as a general 
es emulsifying or thickening agent . . . as a suspending agent for 
of organic or inorganic materials in aqueous solutions. 


46 WRITE TODAY FOR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 
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imports of foreign earth pigments. Italian 
siennas, Turkey umbers, French ochers, 
and Spanish red oxide were received in 
small but significant quantities, and the 
flow will probably be greater when more 
containers are available in the countries 
of origin. The industry expects that im- 
ports of Spanish red oxide and Turkey 
umber will reach approximately prewar 
levels in the next few years. Siennas and 
ochers, on the other hand, may meet 
strong competition from American syn- 
thetic pigments. 


1946 
en nn, 
Short 

Pigment tons Value 
Mineral blacks ... 6,369 $118,171 
Precipitated magnetic ‘blacks 1 1 
Natural brown oxides (me- 

tallic browns 5,823 276,379 
Vandyke brown (finished 

pigment) ...... we 1 1 
Sap brown .. 
Pure browns (96 pe reent or 

better iron oxides) ... 1,018 206,806 
Natural red oxides ... 22,436 972,405 
Pure red oxides (98 percent 

or better Fe2Os) ....... 17,050 3,117,706 
fo | ea 9,727 721,354 
yews Caer ls 5. 5's o's 964 52,471 
Other red iron oxides 17,345 1,683,166 
Natural yellow oxides (high 

SDUEIOR. wivraalothy Bika 6 ciate 1 1 
Pure yellows (85 percent or 

better FesOa) -........ 8,505 1,178,825 
Ochers (low Fe2Os) . 12,505 286,322 
Siennas: 

NE Se Cone ee 1,197 168,978 

Se NER 25 se Aware sve 2,401 303,483 
Umbers: 

Burnt alate ai atu a cehe 3,727 325,856 

eee 916 68,615 
ER Crean. Ades anes 5,114 523,613 





115,097 $10,004,150 


“Other”. 


1 Included under 


Sulfuric Acid Activities Shaded 


Production of sulfuric acid in 1946 
amounted to 8,649,163 tons, a slight de- 
crease from the 1945 total, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Increased output in the South- 
east, South Atlantic, and St. Louis market 
areas in 1946 compared with 1945 was 
almost enough to offset substantial de- 
creases occurring in. the Western, Gulf 
Coast, and Baltimore areas. 

Areas of greatest production, in order 
of size, during 1946 were New York, 
Southeast, and Baltimore. In 1945, the 
three areas of greatest production were 
Baltimore, New York, and Great Lakes, 
respectively. 


Labor Upsets Curb Coke- 
Chemical Output 


The coke industry encountered many 
obstacles in 1946 and the total coke out- 
put of 58,497,848 tons represents a de- 
crease of 13 percent from 1945 and 21 
percent from the peak of 1944, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. The decline 
was due to interruptions in coking opera- 
tions because of labor difficulties in the 
steel and bituminous-coal industries. 

The effect of the reduced output of 
coke was reflected all through the basic 
coal chemical materials and further into 
the derivatives of tar and light oil. Pro- 





duction of crude tar decreased 14 percent 
from 1945; ammonia (NHg equivalent oi 
all forms), 15 percent; crude light oil, 16 
percent; and coke-oven gas, 13 percent. 

The total value realized through the 
sales of all coal chemical materials at 
producing plants decreased only 9 per- 
cent from 1945 to $157,389,875 chiefly 
because of price increases for gas, tar, 
and ammonium sulfate. The value of al! 
coke, breeze, and coal chemical materials 
in 1946 was $659,788,514, a decrease of 
6 percent from 1945, 


Rubber Consumption 
Advances Sharply 


Rubber consumption in the Unite: 
States advanced sharply in the first five 
months of 1947, rising 17.43 per cent over 
the corresponding period in 1946 when 
manufacturers established a new annual 
record of 1,439,000 long tons. 

Use of natural and 
rubber totaled 486,926 long tons through 
May 31. This is roughtly equivalent to 
the average annual consumption for the 
10 prewar years from 1929 to 1939. 

Consumption figures showed domestic 
use of 216,331 long tons of natural rubber 
and 270,595 tons of American-made rub 
ber for the five months. In addition to 
crude rubber, manufacturers consumed 
126,119 long tons of reclaimed rubber, 
a gain of 15.32 per cent over the same 
period last year. 


American-made . 










The loading 


To less Than 


stop-over car load. 


IN CARLOADING OR PACKAGING 


FIND OUT WHAT SIGNODE CAN DO 
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REDUCED 


A stop-over car of chemicals (in 
cartons, barrels and drums) safely 
secured and LESS EXPENSIVELY 
braced with Signode Steel Strapping. 
Receivers benefit, too, through ease 
in removal of bracing and clear 
segregation of their part of the 


STEEL 


Si GNODE STRAPPING 


2662 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Time 





Half 











Name 


[_] Have representative call 





SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., Cl 
2662 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 

Send complete data on the Signode System of 
Planned Protection. 


[ | Send literature 
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KILLING DILUTION (in 10 but not 5 minutes) 
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Summing Up for ONYX BTC 































GERMICIDAL ACTIVITY at 20° C. 
3S 120000 of QUATERNARY DIMETHYL | CONTROLLED AT MAXIMUM GERMICIDAL ACTIVITY 
BENZYL AMMONIUM CHLORIDES* : yi 
e CH The fact that the maximum bactericidal powers of the 
° 1 >Cl alkyl dimethyl benzyl ammonium chlorides are obtained 
e r R- N— CH, C.Hs _in the range between C,2H2; and C,H» is the reason for 
3 CH; the rigid control exercised over fractionation in the manu- 
° —_—_—__——— Staph. aureus facture of Onyx BTC to hold the alkyl radical within this 
5 mr ON wnnneee------ E. typhosa range. The average molecular weight of Onyx BTC is 
& Average Constitution of 350 + 5. 
= coe | ONYX Cationic Germicide Onyx Cationic Germicide provides surface activity, wet- 
5 ting action and killing contact at the most effective levels. 
9 Killing action is fast and relatively non-selective even at 
a * : : ‘ very high dilutions. BTC provides an unusually safe bac- 
r < Cy CH CigHas CyHay Ces) Cty, “Data om “Correlation between Antbactenat | fericide and fungicide which is also an effective bacterio- 
: (ly asa aos | state egemt 
FIELD TESTS TELL THE STORY — ia : 2 
: The usual tests for phenol coefficients show Onyx BTC to tuk 
‘ be one of the most effective bactericidal agents now \ 
available. But field tests under actual service conditions : 
" tell an even more dependable story. : 
a One such test, recently made in a large beverage shop 
; under the supervision of state and municipal health 
s authorities, involved cold sanitization of dirty glasses o »F %D 
d after washing in detergent solution ond rinsing. The test ~ Tr > 
% showed that the concentration of cationic germicide solu- ; ry ; & 
oi tion was maintained during the entire run, while the hypo- oi F248) 
chlorite solution used for comparison had dropped to 40% _ WwW — cs 
of the original concentration. The residual bacteria count -- t. }' 2 
a on hypochlorite-sanitized glasses was twice that of glasses co Bi he na 
treated with cationic germicide. iP ¢ i . 








CATIONIC GERMICIDE 


NYX BTC is shipped as a 50% con- 
O ALKYL DIMETHYL BENZYL AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 50% 


centrate which is water-diluted by 
the germicide manufacturer to a 10% 
solution. This makes a safe, powerful 
bactericide and fungicide which is used 
at various dilutions to cover the entire 
range of sterilizing, disinfecting, 
deodorizing and sanitizing operations 
from surgical instruments to dishes and 


1 

! 

| 

technical data sheet on Onyx BTC. ° tion will kill 70 % of staph. aureus. 
f | They are non-corrosive and inthe same time a 1-5,000 solu- 

. harmless to metals and materials tion will kill 99.5% of staph. 
2 | of construction. aureus. 

! 

! 
- | 

se - 

1 
4 Onyx Oil & Chemical Company 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
: CHICAGO . PROVIDENCE ° CHARLOTTE . ATLANTA: . LOS ANGELES 
mt In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
stries § August, 1947 





pools, etc. 








glassware; from inhibition of extreme 
putrefaction to control of slime and 


algae in cooling water, swimming 


Write for sample, toxicity studies and 


PROPERTIES 


Solutions are odorless and color- 

less at use-dilutions. They are 

dermatologically safe with no 

primary irritation or sensitization. 
Fa 

Non-toxic at all use-dilutions. 


Onyx BTC solutions are stable 
at all dilutions. They are highly 
effective deodorants. 

* 

A 1-20,000 solution (active 
material) effects a 100% kill on 
staph. aureus in 10 but not 5 
minutes. In one minute this solu- 
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AECDLY LS. 


... for rapid, accurate preparation 
of Volumetric Solutions. 





. Laboratories requiring speed and accuracy are 
using Acculute with excellent results. 





ACCULUTE SAVES TIME — Open the ampoule — transfer the con- 
tents to a volumetric flask —dilute to volume (1000 ml) —your 
volumetric solution is prepared. 
ACCULUTE IS RELIABLE — Close control of the special manufac- 
turing processes insures uniformity of the product. Acculute 
does not vary in chemical content — you can depend on it. 
ACCULUTE IS ACCURATE — Each ampoule contains the precise 
concentrated equivalent of the normality stated on the label 
There is no need for subsequent standardization. 

Caustic solutions are supplied in wax ampoules, others in 
chemically resistant glass. 

Complete instructions for preparing Acculute solutions are 
furnished with each unit. 

A special bulletin, listing Acculute concentrates with prices 
and discounts will be sent on request. 


= 


CGC 


TEST : 
pH DAPERS ~ 


Simple 











Rapid 
Accurate 





Accutint is simple to use — just place a strip of the paper in contact 
with the substance to be tested and compare the color of the exposed 
portion with the master colors on the vial. 

Accutint is rapid—it gives immediate results—no petettenians are 
necessary — visual color comparison indicates the pH value. 

Accutint is accurate—to 1 pH in the wide range paper and to 
0.3 pH in the fractional range Wide range papers are recommended 
where the pH value is not known to be within the limits of a frac. 
tional range poate Fractional range papers are used for greater ac- 
curacy after the range has been determined 
$-65277 ACCUTINT TEST PAPERS. Packed in glass vials, each vial 
contains five pads or 100 strips. Color chart and instructions are in- 
Ce EG a EE EE $0.65 
kk ee 10% Discount 
S-65278 MASTER COLOR ‘CHART. Illustrates color standards and read- 
ings for every pH value in each of the twenty-three wide and frac- 
tional ranges. ch hart helps in the selection of the most suitable ranges 
or papers for a specific purpose. Each $3. 











E. H. SARGENT & CO., 155-165 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Michigan Division: 1959 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 
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CURRENT PRICES 








Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 
icals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 

















Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 
July, 1945, $0864 July, 1946, $0.767 
July, 1947, $0.63 








Current 1947 1946 
Low High Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, 99%, drs.wks. > me | 12 11 oS 4 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs....... me BE 11% 113 11% 13 
Acetone, tks, delv......... "as -07 .09 -07 .10 .06 .07 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% bblis....... 100 lbs. 3.78 4.08 3.38 4.08 3.38 3.63 
— ee 100 Ibs. 10.65 10.90 9.15 10.90 9.15 9.40 
a ee OPP. lbs. 13.20 13.75 6.93 13.75 6.93 7.25 
Acetylaalicylic, Standard 
EE rr Ib. 45 .59 45 .59 -40 59 
Benzoic, tech, bbls......... Ib. 43 47 43 47 43 47 
USP, btls., hem ae, ee ee me ates 154 
Boric tech, ubls, vies 3% SOUR «oes RESO. vac: FG. aces 1 


Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks..... Ib. .03 04% .03 044% .03 04% 
Citric, USP, crys, gran, 


Re rere Ib. b a8 aad .20 .23 .20 ee | 
Cresylic ty 210-215° HB, 
drs, wks, frt, equal...... on, 61.46 «61.49 . 121 1.19 81 1.04 


Formic, 85%-90% cbys..... Ib. 12 14% = .10 14% «10 13 
Hydrofluoric, 30% rubber, = 


bs. F . . J 4 
Lactic, 22%, lIgt, + wks. + 44 48 .039 .0415 .039 .0415 
44%, light, bbls, wks. .... Ib. -815 .855 .073 -855 .073 -0755 





Maleic, Anhydride, re Ib. 25 .26 «ne .26 .25 -26 
Muriatic 18° cbys...:..100 lbs. 1.50 2.90 1.50 2.90 1.50 2.45 
20° cbys, c-l, wks...:100lbs. 1.85 2.00 1.85 2.00 .... 1.75 
22° cbys, c-l, wks..:.100 lbs. .... 2.50 2.35 CS eer 6.00 
Nitric, 36°, cbys, wks..100 lbs.¢ 5.00 6.30 5.00 6.30 5.00 5.25 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks...100Ibs.c 2.35 Aer LS rer 5.50 
40°, c-l,cbys, wks...100lbs.c 6.00 650 .... 6.50 .... 6,00 
42°, c-l,cbys, wks...100lbs.c 6.50 7.00. .... We ened 6.50 
Oxalic, bbls, wks..:........ Ib. 13 14 11% «14 11% 114% 
Phosphoric, 100 lb. cbys, 
ge Oy eee rere i 10% .13 10% .13 10% .13 
Salicylic tech, bbIs......... Ib. St 38 .26 -42 26 42 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks.:....ton 13.00 13.50 .... 13.50 .... 13.00 
66°, tks, wks SET Pee ton 16.50 .17.00 .<.«° BRO .cce 10 
Fuming 20% tks, wks....ton 19.50 20.50 .... 20.50 .... 19.50 
Tartaric, USP, bDbis......... Ib. 494% .50 4914, .55 54% .71 
Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 
oN er ere: ms. aie =) er A ee 131 
Butyl, normal, syn, tks. . ‘Ib. enue oAGES acs A eee 14% 
Denatured, CD 14, c-1 

Ree gal.d . eee Ere -90 
Denaturea, SD, No. 1, tks. a) * ares .. eS 98% .... 82% 
Ethyl, 190 proof a ee eer ee 
Isobutyl, ref'd, drs....... eee me ess Sree -0860 
Isopropyl ref'd, 91%, 

eee arr gal. 44 47% «CA? 50% .38 47 
Alum, ammonia, lump, — 

AER ESE te ays  UREE ca ~ COS ooh ee 

Aluminum, 98.99% “100 Ibs. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 
Chloride anhyd, Tels wks.. tae ee 104% .09 oka 
Hydrate, light, bgs....... Ib paos \; po ae 14% 
Sulfate, com'l. bgs, wks, 

| er eer =: oo fee. 4.15° 21.350 1.98 1.30 2893 2.35 
Sulfate, iron-free, bgs, wks 

Ea SE Maen 100 lbs. 1.95 2.25 1.75 2.50 1.75 2.00 
Ammonia anyhd, cyl....... Ib. save. ar Sans 14% 
Ammonia, anhyd, fert, tank 

cars, wks, frt.equalized...ton .... 59.00 .... 59.00 .... 59.00 

Ammonium Carbonate, USP, 

eS | RRS Ib. 0834 ae 08% .09% .08% .09% 
Chloride, whi, bbls,wks,100Ibs. 4.7 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 
Nitrate, tech, bgs, wks... .Ib. “0435 0450 0435 .0450 .0435 .0850 
Oxalate pure, grn, bbls... .1Ib. 3 .23 .23 
Perchlorate, kgs.......:.. “"Ib. "no stocks ‘no stocks “‘no stocks 
Phosphate, ‘dibasic tech, 

_ SNARES ee Ib. .07 07% .07 .07% .07 .07% 
Stearate, sates, iw cess _ are . ee 34 34 
Sulfate, drs, buik........ ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 28.20 30.00 

Amy] Acetate (fre rom pentane) 

SO, o.0cssence « ieee 21 is a: ere 181 
Aniline, Oil, dre.....:..... Ib. oA8 14 -12 14 11% «13 
Anthraquinone, sub, bois. i ae -70 ror . eee .70 
Antimony Oxide, bgs....:.. Ib. 26 27% «C21 BE 15 21% 
Arsenic, whi, bbls, oud. oath. a6 .08 05 .08 04 05% 


USP $25 higher Prices are f..b. , Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries }4¢ 
higher than NYC prices. a de By a acid $5 a ton higher; b Powdere 
citric acid is \éc higher; ¢ Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each cas¢; 
d Prices given are Eastern schedule. 
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Current Prices 


Barium 


Gums 








Current 1947 1946 
Low High Low High Low High 
Barium peeen precip, 
WI NR h.4s ¢iasns080 ce on 67.50 82.00 60.00 82.00 60.00 75.00 } 

Chloride. tech, cryst, bin 

| nr ton 85.00 95.00 73.00 95.00 73.00 78.00 
Barytes, floated, paper bgs..ton .... 41.95 .... 41.95 .... 41.95 
Bauxite, bulk mines........ ton 8.50 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 | 
Benzaldehyde, tech, cbys, drs. Ib. 45 55 45 55 45 5S | 
Benzene (Benzol), 90%, tks, } 

| 2) ere gal. a ere 19 — 17 
Benzyl Chloride, cbys....... Ib. 20% «22 .20 .23 .20 .24 
Beta-Naphthol, tech, bbls, 

_. eRe .23 -29 21 .29 21 .24 
Bismuth metal, ton lots..... Ib aa 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.80 
Blanc Fixe, 6636 % Pulp, 

ls, eam ea tonh 55.00 60.00 40.00 60.00 40.00 46.50 
Bleaching Powder, wks. 100 ie. yo. ie. oe 3 ee ee ae 
Borax, tech, c-], bgs...... toné# 53.50 56.00 45.00 56.00 ... 45.00 
Bordeaux Mixture, Dee. ..3. 1m ofS 23 11 eae 11 11% 
DOGMO, CODED. «5 ccc cicccce Ib. 21 .23 21 .23 21 .23 
Butyl, acetate, norm. drs.. 30% .314 .26 334% .1860 .26% 
Cadmium Metal........:.. ca. ae 1.80 90 1.55 
Calcium, Acetate, bgs. : 100 ibe. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 

Carbide, WR ks cores ae oh ton 50.00 90.00 50.00 90.00 50.00 90.00 

Chloride, flake, bgs, c-1.. — 21.50 38.00 18.50 38.00 18.50 38.00 

Solid, 73- 75% drs, c-l. on 21.00 37.50 18.00 37.50 18.00 37.50 

Cy'n'd, min. 21% N, cl. ‘7 02% .028% .02% .02%.... .... | 

Gluconate, USP, bbls..... Ib. .58 -65 57 -65 .57 59 } 

Phosphate tri, bbis, c-i. . .Ib. ve 0638... .0635 | 
Camphor, USP, gran, powd, 

Mr Nd Slacibsla dens Pre ots 75 -82 69 82 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal. drs. ‘Ib. .05 05% .05 05% .05 05% 

Di 1 Ee AS Ib. .06 .08 06 .08 06 .08 
Tetrachloride, Zone 1, 

52% gal. drs. hit anit eae a 0 Ib. 06% ««.07 .06 07 69 .80 

Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, 
10,000 Ibs. or more....... Ib. 24% «25 26 35 24 33 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
Es bn ee cuvedaseesons Ib. .09 10% 08% .10%.... 07% | 
cyls, c-l, contract..... Ib. j Per 06% .. 06% .... 05% 
Liq. tk, wks, contract . 100 Ibs. oom ane 3s Sees 
Chloroform, tech, drs....... Ib. .20 .23 0 ae .20 -23 
Coal tar, wks, crude..... -bbl. 9.50 10.00 8.25 10.00 8.25 9.00 } 
Cobalt, Acetate, bbl.... ...Ib. ian 83% se oe. a:% 8334 | 
Oxide, black kgs.........Ib. 1.28 1.30 Lae acs oe 
Copper, metal......... 100 Ibs. 22.00 21. $0 24.00 12.00 14.75 | 
arbonate, 52-54%, bbls. .Ib. .24 oa 19% .26% .19% .20% 
Sulfate, bgs, wks cryst. 

Rebs ea ac5:6 KP aa -_ Ibs 7.60 8.00 7.10 8.60 5.00 7.25 
Copperas, . Xe 1, wks... .ton . 14.00 ee” ewe Um 
Gempen, User. Gre, «ccc cnce {bs 13% .15 13% «415 103% «6.144% | 
Dibutylamine, p i, drs, wks. ‘Tb. ‘ -76 ae eee 66 
Dibutylphthalate, drs....... Ib. 32 34% .29 34% 17 29% 
Diethylaniline, drs......:.. Ib. ne 48 rae . fee 48 
Diethyleneglycol, drs, whs.. 4 14 15 14 15 14 15 
Dimethylaniline, drs, cl., Icl. 21 24% «20 -244%~«o21 22 | 
Dimethylphthalate, drs. .... ib 22% ~=«23 .20 Py 20 20% | 
Dinitrobenzene bbls....... - a 16 - 16 18 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms.. .Ib. 14 15% 14 15% 14 
Dinitrophenol, bbls....:.... Ib. ~ .22 ona .22 | 
Dinitrotoluene, drs......... Ib. Py 18 18 . a 
Diphenyl, bbls, Icl, wks..... Ib. 16 .20 -16 .20 16 . 
ene eer Ib. ae 25 ov 25 eed 25 

Sekt hoentine. le. ci Ib. JS 37 .35 .37 .35 .37 | 

thy] Acetate, syn. 85-90% 

eT eet re 09%... 09% .. 09% 

Chloride, UsP, bbie...... Ib. -20 22 18 -22 18 .20 
Ethylene Dichloride, Icl. wks, 
E. Rockies, drs........ Ib. .09 -0891 .0950 .0842 .0941 
Gylcol, dms, cl........... Ib. oa kak ee 10 | 
Fluorspar, yee a . ard. 95-98% 
lk, cl-mines......... me Rs ce CE vc FS 
Formaldehyde, bbls, cl & Icl.. -0645° "9095 “0S 20 .0695 .0520 .0570 | 
Furfural tech, tks........... n. .09 : da. nian ola } 
Fusel Oil, ref'd, drs, dlvd.. . .Ib. 26% 27% "18% 27% =.18% «19% 
Glauber'e Salt, Cryst, “ bes. 
Th Ws ko 00.05% 0 Ibs. 1.25 1.75 1.05 1.75 1.05 1.45 
Glycerine dynamite, drs, oa a fede 2944 .29%) .75% .17% 155% | 
Crude Saponification, 88% 

to refiners tks......... Ibs. Re 24 .23 .60 .60 
GUMS 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts bgs.Ib. 14 14% .13% = .15 11% (14% | 
Benzoin, Sumatra, cs....... Ib. -60 .65 .60 1.00 .52 1.70 
COME, CONGO Sic ceececes Ib. no prices . no prices.... 55% | 
Copal, East India, chips... .1b. no prices ov SG OP. <5 55% 

Macasear dust.........¢. Ib. no prices . no prices.... .07% 
CR ONE voce ciceceees Ib. no prices one 134% .25 
Copal Pontianak......:.... Ib. no prices . MO prices .... 17% 
Karaya, bbls, bxs, drs...... Ib. 24 a5 i -50 18 -50 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; carboys, 


cbys; carlots, c-1; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; powdered, powd; 


refined, ref'd; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 


August, 1947 

















GLYCERYL MONOSTEARATE 
GLYCERYL MONOOLEATE 
GLYCERYL MONOLAURATE 


of interest to manufacturers of 


COSMETICS 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
SOAPS RUBBER 
PLASTICS COATINGS 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
LUBRICANTS INKS 
POLISHES 
Write today for specifications, 


samples, and bibliography on 
applications of monoglycerides 


ALROSE 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 


Providence 1, Rhode Island 


Wetting Agents @ Emulsifiers @ Penetrants @ Foamers 
@ Dispersants @ Quaternary Ammonium Compounds e 
Textile Chemicals @ Metal Finishes @ Specialties 
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“The emigrating, or 
Texas —< prevails”* 





















Y our friends in the chemical industry are already 
on the move to the Texas Coast Country. New plants 
completed or building in the Houston industrial 
area bear some of the biggest names in U. S. chem- 
istry. 


Why? Because nowhere else will you find such 
a fine combination of transportation facilities, 
climate and friendliness. Because modern indus- 
trial chemistry depends heavily on hydrocarbons, 
and the Texas Coast Country’s refineries and 
natural gas fields supply these in variety and in 
superabundance. 


See for yourself. Come down to visit us, or let 
us prepare for you, without cost or obligation, a 
carefully engineered survey of the Texas Coast 
Country's advantages for your plant. Your survey 
will be individualized to your company’s needs, and 
your request will be kept in confidence. Address 
Research Department, Houston Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Houston. Texas. 


HOUSTON PIPE LIN 


Subsidiary of Houston O11 Company of Texas 
Wholesalers of 


Natural 


Austin, 


CO. 


GOO. A HILL, IR. President 


*From a letter by Stenhen F. father of Texas. 
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Gums 





Current Prices Salipeter 
Current 947 1946 
Low High ‘ae o High Low High 
Kauri, N. Y. ’ 
Superior Pale XXX. ....: Ib. no prices BOM. = asus 6534 
Mh Aetuvesseewes danek Ib. _—ino prices a “22 
Sandarac, erry Ib, 85 -90 .85 95 -90 .99 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases....lb. 3.75 3.80 3.75 5.25 3.75 5.25 

NE ee eee Ib, 2. ro 2.10 2.10 3.45 | 2.10 3.45 
Co esa Ib. 0 one .. mom. -05 07% 
Siydensen Peroxide, cbys... .1b. 1534 “18% 15% .18% .15% .18% 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars....lb. 2.3 ee ws we 265. 1.78 2.10 
Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls... .Ib. <a 19% .. 19%, 16% 

Arsenate basic, bg, Icl..... Ib. 22% .23%.. 23% «12 18 
ae OO ai by sgeeees Ib. 13% .,.18 1S. % 12% 
» Gry, Ws 
ale ph Ib. 178 18% 14K 19% 09.16 
Pb30,, bbis deiv...Ib. .1785  .18 15.1934 09% 116% 
Pb20,, bbls delv...Ib. Gk 6630 15% 19 .08 oi? 
Se ee Ib. 15% =.16 oa 01784 07M SC«w 14K 
Basic sulfate, bbls, Icl...Ib. 15% «15 12% 15 07% 13% 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..... ton 6.50 10.25 6.50 10.25 6.50 10.25 
Hydrated, f.o.b. wks..... ton 8.00 12.14 8.00 12.14 8.50 12.00 
Litharge, coml, delv. bbls... - 166 .17& .13 17% «08 15% 
Lithopone, ordi., Me o.codes 05% .06 .03 -06 044% .05% 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks. ‘ib 07% .10% 07% .10% 07% .10% 
— flake, bbis, wks 
Peer ee rr on 37.00 37.00 32.00 
Manganese Chloride, Panasy 
a Cems sino ohaleKes Vo8 14 .16 14 16 14 18 
Dioxide, Caucasian bgs, 
eaves veh edeadas aes on 74.75 79.75 7475 79.75 74.75 79.75 
Methanol, pure, nat, drs. .gal. -63 .73 63 73 .63 73 
Synth, eR cen ea sad al. a 344% 414 «31 41% .24 38 
Methyl pee tech tks.. .06 .07 .06 07 6 7 
Cc. ee delv. 09% .1034 .0934 .10% .09%4 1104 
Chloride, cyl......+.....- 33 41 32 41 32 40 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frt all’d. Ib. .09 09 09 
Naphtha, Solvent, tke re gal. .28 .28 27 
a gue crude, 74°, win. 

SRO PRS ES 5 035 .0475 .035 .083 .0275 .035 
Nickel Sait, | sah souk wisi Ib. 14 14K «O14 14% «13 14% 
Nitre Cake, blk........... ton 20.00 24.00 a | Re EF 
Samana. drs, wks...... lb. 08% .10 .08 09% .08 .09 
Orthoanisidine, bbis........ Ib. ee .70 a . -70 
Orthochlorophenol, drs...... Ib. uP 37 25 37 25 .27 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drs.. .Ib. 074% .10% «4.07 10% .07 08 
ene 

RP Ry 38d. 15 18 1S 18 15 18 
onbemaieinte: wks, drs. .Ib. -08 09 08 09 ea 09 
Paraldehyde, 98%, wkslcl.. _ Ka 13 ae ole acne 12 

Chlorophenol, drs........ ce aoe ee et ee 
Dichlorobenzene, wks..... ib 12% .14 124% «14 ll 17 
Formaldehyde, dre, wks...Ib “ wae | wane 22 21 22 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs..... Ib. 41 43 41 43 41 45 
Nitrochl orobenzene, wks. .Ib. she” ake a re 18 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls. .Ib. . -70 70 
Toluidine, bbls, wks...... Ib. 44 .53 53 48 
Penicillin, ampules per 

100,000 units. bulk ...... eo 21 38 .38 95 

Pentaerythritol, tech..... Ib. 32 .36 27 36 27 31 





PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
Lacquer 1 tke, 
East 


AND DILUENTS 





ca eetece sia gal. eS 13 11% 12% 
Neonthe. i Hast 
Se Ws cciwiesnacw ell ll ell 2 
— solvents, East, tks, 
Vieks CRE 6D. hive 4.08 a 412 off 13 
Stoddard Solvents, East, 

CR, We ecis oncide ce cient gal. Si) (eee ei2 -10 12 
Phenol, U.S.P., dre..:....-- 11M 13KQ«CLYKSCi«wL3YZCwdOHC«C«w«dLCSY 
ene ~ poe cl and ma 
> = ‘ci wine" aatunet sss 14% 156 14% 115% 13 15% 

—_ austics, 88-92%, 
WERE ” ode 06% .07%4 .06% .07% .0634 .06% 
Flake, 8 Sapp pey Ib.  .07% .08% .07. 108% .07 © .07 
liquid, wees basis, tks...lb. .... .034%.... po ae .02 
CRG. vascsnccsucnse Ib. .03375 .0375 .03% .04 .03 .03 
Carbonate, hydrated 
83-85%, bbis.....:.... > ache oo. ee 0 05% 
Chlorate crys, kgs, aoe 08% .093% .08% .13 11 13 
= crys, tech, bgs, 
vobestaedeseeviseces Ib. .08 nom. 08 nom .08 nom. 
cumin drs, wks...:....1b. Saal . Speers an ases 55 
OY SRR Ree b 1.95 1.98 1.44 1.98 1.44 1.48 
Muriate dom, 60-62-63% 
K;0 bulk unit-ton........ pS Sere 53% .53% «56% 
Fegnennenae, USP, wks 
Se Ss ee Ib. 22% «23 20% «23 -20%=C«21 
Sulfate, 90%, basis, bgs..ton 36.25 39.25 36.25 39.25 36.25 39.25 
Propane, group 3, haya ae A ee 03% .... .03% 
Pyridine, ref., drs.......... “tb. -60 6 55 -65 45 55% 
R Salt, 250 Ib. bbis, wks. iene ota wees awe ésus 65 
Resorcinol, tech, drs, wks... _ 68 64 74 64 74 
Rochelle Salt, ee Ib. | .34 yy «35 34% 35 34% «CAT 
Salt Cake, dom, bik wks....ton 20.00 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 15.00 
-:100 lbs. 8.00 9.50 8.20 9.50 8.20 9.00 


Saltpeter, grn. bbls... 


1 Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices vary for 
these two iy m Country is divided into 4 zones, prices varying by zone. 


Yc higher. 


Chemical Industries 
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. Oils & Fats | 
Current Prices hel 
| Shellac | 
ter 
— Current 1947 1946 
Low High Low High Low High 
Shellac, blchd. bone dry, 
| ee ome 59 -65 -7444 .424% + .74% 
gh —_ Nitrate, bots, 
, eT ee dane 424% .424%~«CSSO 47 59 
65 34 an Ash, 58% dense, bgs, 
22 a ee oo are LOB wax ae 1.28 
99 58% light, ogs cl..... OGRE 4.:. 150- ccne. HO CE TE 
25 Caustic, 76% tlake . 
45 GE G...- 4: ,15 100s. “290 800- 296: 5.5. “ee 
07 Ky 76% solid, drs, cl...100lbs. 2.50 2.75 Ree. “ee | cate 2.75 
+ aa 9 47-49%, sellers 
“16% havens 64s(oees od ae mae eahs ee - giewe 2.10 
18 odiiete nonblie anhyd. 
"12K (_ SSR rR Ib. 0634 .10 064 .10 0835 .10 
“aie Benzoate, USP drs....... Ib. 46 52 46 52 46 52 
16 Bicarb, USP, gran., bgs., | 
16% cl., works..1...... mee cc) BO Ee Oe. ae] 
" Bichromate, bgs, wks l.c.l..lb. .08%% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
“14% =— powd, bbls, , 
¥ 134 Bf g WBBe ese c eevee 100 lbs. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 . 
—" 35° bis. wks....:..100lbs. 1.40 1.65 140 1.65 1.40 1.65 j | D @) f L 
00 Chlorate, ag aha m3 st ve o “re 4 ta ae 
y, yanide, 96- , drs. 14 ° ° : P 4 1 
ry, Fluoride, 95%, bbls, drs.. "098% ‘10 © 07 110 © 0744 108% CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
"10% Hyposulfite, cryst, bgs, cl, 
; NP a a tua ein tcn's 7, kk. BES wee ee ee 
2.00 Metasilicate, gran, bbl, wks 
ade dace henk ses Fon TO... SOO ede 3.40 3.40 
18 Nitrate, imp, bgs........ ten tee. «41.50 (2... 41.50 33.00 3850 
, Nitrite, 96-98% bE, - er s. es x" 0054 
9.75 se ~~ dianhyd. en 
as | Saree OO lbs. 6.25 7.00 6.00 7.00 6.00 6.75 
= . Tri-bgs, >. toa os 3.50 ar 270 os 2.70 310 
07 russiate, yel. ee eee ee &54% ‘oe on | 
11034 Silicate, 52°, drs, wks..1100 Ibs. 1.55 2.00 1.40 2.00 1.40 1.80 14 RY 4 OTL/G fy 
40 "40%, dre, wks, c-l...100Ibs. 95 1.15 .... 21S... 30 iN soe? : 
09 Silicofluoride, bbls, NY...1b. .0734 .08% .06%4 .08% .06% .10 a 
27 Sulfate tech, Anhyd, : —_ # 
5 bge DeAROERS Fe wes 100 lbs. 2.10 2.60 1.70 2.60 1.70 2.20 al 
yor Sulfide, cryst c-l, bbls, r 
14% te RON Aap ite” eee Se ee 
we Solid, bbls, wks...:....Ib. 3.50 5.50 3.05 5.50 3.15 3.90 i 4 DO POL 
“10 Stash, ~~ Peat, bgs. 100 te 6.37 a ay é3 0338 a2 
WOMEO, DEB, Ch. cccccccecs Cees 08% . .09 A .0760 . 
yh ee, eee Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks POLYBUTENES 
Sweet Potato, bgs........ Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
18 Sulfur, crude, mines........ ee 18.00 .... 16.00 ‘ 
09 Flour, USP, precp, bbls, : 
‘2 . rgrt Te uhwowmen tas “s Poa ait x20 ii sit i et 
. oO) Rigsckiavsts 1 8. . e . 6 4 40 4 
cH Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl:..1b. .u856  .095 .07  .095 .07 .08 PLASTICIZERS 
45 tks, wks...... on ctecuuaw Be Fades . are . eer .04 
18 Talc, crude, c-l, NY......:ton .... 15.00 .... 15.50 15.5u 
70 Ref'd, c-l, NY. wsTeeeet..ton 14.50 24.50 14.50 24.50 13. 00 21.00 : 
48 Tin, crystals, bbls, wks....:lb. = .55 (OO asec .60 no stocks ’ 
Medi cna vqssiee i ee ee 70 » HYDROCARBONS 
.95 Toluol, drs, wks.. «sk ee . ere .28 “21 32 ; ~ 
31 tks, frt all’'d.....: eee “ an wan .23 22 27 
Tributyl cecil, drs, Icl. 
— Ee Ib. -72 ad Wee cide 65 
Trichloroethylene, drs, wks. . Ib. 094% .10% .08 104% .08 .09 
Tricresyl phosphate tks..... Bk Sexe 32 a = eee 32 : “ 
~~ Triethylene glycol, drs....... Ib, 1834 1934 1836 1936 1814 1936 | Available in 
Triphenyl Phos., bbis....... > 6. FF Bose. 2-3 | Research quantities 
12 Urea, pure, cases........... ae > See mre side] H A 
12 Wax, Bayberry, bgs........ Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks Alkane Sulfonic Acid 
, Bees, leached, cakes Seka Ib. 68.72 68 22 60 .70 | (mixed) 
andeli gs, crude..... 3 . .65 : .80 62 86 | 
12 Carnauba No. 1, yellow, p-Di-tert Butylbenzene 
Se nr ae % 130 6327. 130 S60. 200 “hee 
— ay. Indus., frt all'’d, tks 
IT Sry -gal. a me Seen Ge tes 26 
13! Zine pam tech, fused, 
aisha Veateee 066 Ib. 064% .0655 .05 0655 .05 -0535 
15% Oxide, Amer., bgs, wks....Ib.  .095 .0975 .09 09% .07 09% 
Sulfate, crys, bgs....100 Ibs. 4.15 4.90 3.40 4.90 3.40 4.15 
; 06% 
.07 
af OILS AND FATS 
NE ce ba Ee ib. no prices —_no prices M8 Address inquiries to 
"13 Castor, No. 3, drs, c.l....3..Ib. eee + SOE: «ceed Ee .29% 
China Wood, drs, spot NY. :Ib. 24 25 .24 Al 39 Al 
nom. Coconut, edible, drs NY...:Ib. no prices no prices .0985 
“a Cod, USP, bbls, drs....1..gal. 2.40 3.50 2.40 3.80 2.15 3.80 M PA N Y 
. Corn, crude, tks, wks.......Ib, .... 23 27 Keer 27 
4 56% Linseed, Raw, drs, c.l....... Ib. -3040 ++++ 334 3960 .1680 .3640 
31 Menhaden, crude tks...... $40 no prices 23° nom. = .1220 .21% ( I N D I AN A ) 
att Light, pressed, drsi.cl....Ib. .... 23 .... 129 ° 11300 29 
"03% Palm, Niger, dms...1......1b. no prices no prices Pie. 0865 
"554 Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b.wks.Ib. .23 nom. .23  .37 .12% .28% CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
= Perilla, crude, dms, NY..... Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
4.41 —— bulks...1........Ib. no prices +++MO prices .... 13 
15.00 we cece 213% .228%{ = .2184 133% 13%. 300% | soles : — 
9.00 Soy Bean, crude, tks, wks:..Ib.  .17  .17% «417 633-975 .2450 | SPS Seen eangey Sean Cotenge 60, Minale 
Tallow, acidiess,dms....:..Ib. .1934 nom .1916 3416 es .14% | 
» vary for 
by zone. ty prices at Chicago ic higher; Boston Ke; P: is 
Philadelphia deliecries Lok Ney, cen ena: ie 
stries Au 
justries gust, 1947 321 











Importers 
of industrial chemicals 


yy “ 
OFTRINGEN 


SIVA P Acta neonate! 





























GUMS 


TRAGACANTH KARAYA 
QUINCE SEED 


ARABIC 
GALLNUTS 


D. S$. DALLAL & CO. 
961 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
IMPORT EXPORT 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 3-8646 - 8647 - 8648 








Direct Importers 
































PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 
® 


Samples and prices on request 





Pennsylvania Coal Products Dept. 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 








MULTIWAX 


100% Micro-Crystalline Petroleum Wax 


%* Amber 
% Dark 


* White 
* Yellow 


Petroleum Specialties, Inc, 


400 Madison Avenue ae New York 17, N. Y. 


PLaza 8-2644 















MAGNESIUM ALUMINUM SILICATE 








“CAN YOU USE VEEGUM?” 


VEEGUM is a hydrophyllic colloid forming high viscosity 
gels at low solids. 

Its unique combination of properties point to various 
.as a binder, emulsifier, lubricant, film 
former, dispersant, suspending agent and thickener. 

Literature and samples on request 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


applications. . 


230 PARK AVENUE 


Specialties Department 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Chemical Industries 
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Export Market for 
Medicinals Promising 


All indications point to a peak sales 
year for drugs even though competition, 
particularly in the retail field, has be- 
come keen within recent months. Industry 
spokesmen assert that new products, in- 
tensive field research and the existence 
of sizable foreign markets will mean much 
as far as 1947 prospects are concerned. 

In this respect export markets are of 
prime importance. At present drugmakers 
anticipate that overseas sales may reach 


a record of $200 million this year. Such 
a business volume would be more than ten 
times the $18 million figure of 1937, or, 
on the other hand, equal to half the total 
U. S. output of medicinals in 1939. 

And that may be a record surpassed in 
1948. The Office of International Trade 
points out that 12 foreign areas, having 
a population of 50 million took only $38 
millions of U. S. medicinals last year. 
The 90 million people in thirteen South 
American countries bought $40 million 
worth of pharmaceuticals. Europe pur- 
chased $26 million, while Asia and Africa 





PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS 


These statistics represent the shipments and consumption of plastics and synthetic resins as reported by 
82 manufacturing companies and company departments. Two companies reported operations for the first 
time in May (See footnote 4). Shipments, for the purpose of this report, include data for plastics and 
resins which are manufactured by the reporting companies or company divisions and shipped to outside 
users. Consumption refers to the quantities of plastics and resins which are manufactured and used by the 
reporting companies or company divisions. Statistics are available beginning June 1945. Data for cellulose 


plastic products only are available for earlier periods. 


Item 


Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics:! 
Sheets: 


Continuous (under .003 gauge)................ 
Continuous (.003 gauge and upward).......... 
All other sheets, rods and tubes. ................ 
Molding and extrusion materials................ 


Nitrocellulose plastics:! 


PE SMO cha ce eae ek ne 6 ecb KOEN eRe ee Ke 


Other cellulose plastics: | ?.. 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins: 


a IT Ce Soe rere ee 
DU OR CRE NII ob 6 cca nk cede dena eesacpars 
I ra obs ws. vos cvdes.cek cee eeawe’s 
All other, including casting (dry basis)5.......... 


Urea and malamine resins: 


OG TT IIS 0 0%.0 5.8 Rae ae cgeeeae 
Textile and paper treating (dry basis)............ 
All other, including laminating (dry basis)5%...... 
PNY Sc Seka ore cup iss Cuda Beak eRbe deeds e eae 


Vinyl resins: ; 
Sheeting and film, including safety glass sheeting! 


Textile and paper coating resins (resin content)... 
Molding and extrusion materials (resin content)... 
All other, including adhesives (resin content)5..... 


Miscellaneous: 


Me RT Fe ic ks an badeks bee sesseeeed 
ee Ge NO ORIET OS. cas cccvence eduavedancces 


* Revised. ee: 
1 Includes fillers, plasticizers and extenders. 


Shipments and Consumption 
(In pounds) 


May 1047 April 1947 
waoheeekaen Give. cmd 663,256 738,552 
ctehackiene cadens 668,547 581,652 
Terry eee ee 357,679 441,465 
ee eee 4,316,753 5,357,103 
eT CECT ee 777,782 937,101 
Veaetenasteurendas 274,299 392,243 
sit akhéecenveve 3 331,455 
ive beeUReeR her ASE 4,015,364 3,590,468 
eNeebieheons mae oil 1,944,834 1,952,870 
eo en ree 416,908,733 *15,088,906 
nv ikueeswes we na Wee 4,941,444 5,652,425 
sévetevesnesesoune 3,876,904 4,187,095 
(ll dwaaamin es ageins 1 556,831 1,482,914 
eee TTT POR TT Tre 668,464 615,180 
Ge veererwerencvs 6,854,145 7,096,129 
‘ee yandad cuessneee 4,430,884 5,980,883 
Vaeveckdnceneneemns 1,431,879 1,424,463 
Ce ORT Te 5,777,376 6,890,397 
iid beth Wa kuisaneene 1,485,663 2,020,746 
Vetvielhaneaweawt 4,188,842 4,920,323 
reer. vir Cee eee 3,217,810 *3,354,600 


2 Includes methyl and ethyl cellulose and related plastics. 

3 Data cannot be published without disclosing operations of individual establishments. 

4 Includes operations of two companies reporting for the first time in May; however, this does not 
appreciably affect the comparability with previous months. 


5’ Excludes data for protective coating resins. 


6 Excludes urea and melamine molding materials; see footnote 8. 


7 Dry basis, including necessary coloring material. 


* Includes data for urea and melamine, acrylic acid and miscellaneous molding materials. 
*Includes data for petroleum resins, acrylic acid ester resins, mixtures and miscellaneous synttheic 











materials. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
U. S. CONSUMPTION OF ROSIN 
(Basis: Drums—520 lbs. net) 
Crop year 1946-47 Crop year 1945-46 
3 mos. (Oct.-Dec.) 3 mos. (Oct.-Dec.) 
Total Total 
ans Ah rc oS cals ei ath wkend ue GEN oon keds aaa 170 113 
a a a a's bo eve ues KOR One Ree a eaeeres 5,410 4,719 
NE Rd a eh 4 ik 6,80, k oes eh b0 6 wow eels Coca eaN 88 162 
I RE eo 5 aac LT OE MU We wie Woelg Kudu CO eI 73 39 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals. ....5....... cc cece cc cccccee 90,1782 65,6912 
Br I GIN A RIINEEE TONING. 6 cbc s ccc cacesccorcesscecese 64,154 63,314 
Foundries and foundry supplies. .............ccccecceceeeces 3,744 3,276 
aah rad. o oe ws Gitilind 8s. pKid 60d 66 y OMe ben gue eRe es 1 
ee A INU s,s on pike oc mddeent cay eas caalems 1,268 1,097 
Linoleum and floor saat ON Pee err ee een Mee ere 5,349 2,943 
Matches. . Pie ens 0a bie oer oon teats, Sale Reater cemanrns 446 286 
Oils and greases eae te Naika cd Cala Wana inp Tee ghee a ante ons 4,750 5,605 
Paint, varnish and lacquer... Pn er me Seer en ee 27,376 24,757 
Paper SO SE Re en rae eS ree pa 90,882 67,945 
ES sae a as Gd obs oa sso a ane MRR een wh eho Ata 2,595 2,010 
EE NE NR Sorin 5 50's got Sale gekawe neu sacwenseameas 1,134 2,586 
Siig alive Graig Care ee Ae eR OR AEE AOS RO eV Sele w ee a 7,761 3,460 
} ed Py Gi HE MORUONED.,. «ob os vances then cone dpeeterus 1,254 1,272 
STU Te PT OTT LETTER TL LOL EERE TTP LT ee 40,238 30,394 
Other | Ee ee ee eT ere eT eT ee 1,338 9 
Te EE SONI oo ons ctw Cewmncn Sec cew nets ns 348,509 280,569 
EE SS err err hen Pee Fr ree ee 152,412 129,436 
aes a COR ae CHE bay EO AE ORs ERTS Ree ED 196,097 151,133 
ERE Wie ee COINS oak obs vile bend dn bc Khe ice ndseens 348,632 317,831 
Ais bee we Fa eee Op ss ek da dake. gee ee mae ae 152,802 173,732 
WO cine tVeROcEt hari ed + eetnecwerehends peaeeanes 195,830 144,099 


_ The breakdown between gum and wood rosin is an approximation only, and included as rosin consumed 
is the B wood resin produced in refining FF wood rosin to paler grades. 
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bought $40 million. On a per capita basis 
these sales are low—amount to a matter 
of a few pennies per person. There is, 
therefore, considerable justification for the 
belief that unit sales, and thus total dollar 
volume, can be boosted appreciably. 

Too, the Bureau suggests that about 10 
per cent of the world’s population could 
become U. S. customers. On such a basis 
exports of pharmaceuticals could equal 
one-half total production. Even in the 
light of probable foreign competition, the 
prospects are encouraging. 


Pyroxylin Fabrics 
Production Shaded 


A total of 5.7 million pounds of py- 
roxylin was spread during May, 1947, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
This was 14 per cent less than in April, 
1947, and 16 per cent less than in May, 
1946. 

Total shipments of pyroxylin coated 
fabrics and paper (except non-fabric ma- 
terials) amounted to 7.1 million linear 
yards, of which 62 per cent were light 
cotton fabrics, 28 per cent were heavy 
cotton fabrics, and 10 per cent, custom 
coating. May shipments of 7.1 million 
yards were 1.5 million yards less than 
in the previous month and 2 million yards 
less than in the corresponding month of 
1946. 


Pulp and Paper 
Registers Decline 


Production of paper and paperboard 
during April, at 1,754,893 tons, was 
46,336 tons below the high level of 
March, according to a preliminary report 
released by the Bureau of the Census. 
However, this figure was 127,643 tons 
more than the April 1946 total. Although 
the decrease was general, small increases 
occurred in newsprint, sanitary, tissue, 
and building papers. 

Pulpwood receipts during the month, 
at 1,435,125 cords, were 384,014 cords 
below March. This sharp decline, gen- 
eral for all regions except the Appala- 
chian and Pacific Northwest, reflected 
the usual Spring decline in pulpwood re- 
ceipts. In the Appalachian region, re- 
ceipts were well maintained, but they 
were less than consumption. Mill in- 
ventories declined in all regions except 
the Pacific Northwest. Consumption of 
pulpwood during April amounted to 
1,649,106 cords, 52,920 cords less than 
the corresponding March figure. 

April production of wood pulp was 
986,696 tons, 30,921 tons below the March 
high. The decrease was general for all 
grades, with the sulphate grades showing 
the greatest decline. Consumption of wood 
pulp in paper and paperboard manufac- 
ture, at 1,094,167 tons, was 33,665 tons 
below the March figure. Here again, the 
greatest decrease was in the sulphate 
grades. 
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The Chemical WARKET PLACE ’ 






























































Classified Advertisements Re 
Local Stocks Raw Materials J. 
Chemicals - Equipment Specialties - Employment 

So For exporting all kinds of Chemicals and Dyes to India, 2 I 
please refer: 5 

| KANTILAL SANGHVI & CO. 
_»S Mherwan Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay, — 
Cable Address: “EXPIM” Bombay. = 
MANN | ——_— piss aCe my 
_ MASSACHUSETTS PENNSYLVANIA [ re 

CARBROMAL | | ES HSE ATO 
A | | | RHODES CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
a “ | ALAN A. CLAFLIN | athe oF ata 
aes || DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS RODALON--CETADS ETHYL CETAB> CI 
Prompt delivery Specializing in ra, 
from current production BENTONITE 3 femmens Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 60 
AND rade Marks 
TALC SAE eee ae 5% 
MANN FINE CHEMICALS 88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. Se ie, el sen 
136 LIBERTY ST. * N.Y. 6, N.Y. * BE 3-3274 TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 











FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 














| CHEMICALS 
SINCE 1855 
GEORGE MANN & Co. , INC. iene a 
t ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, 


Phone: GAs 8466 


1 " : 
Teletype: Prov. 75 and Allentown, Pa 


Lombard 38-2410 



































= Branch Office & Plant 
a STONEHAM 80, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Phone: WiNchester 2910 a : 
(= © ESTROGENIC INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ILLINOIS 
B= HORMONES ve 
= © TESTOSTERONE [| ———- | ise 
i= © PROGESTERONE ; 
= , ; || BENZYL CHLORIDE 
= ‘ov eronnaro ' DOE & INGALLS, INC. SODIUM BENZOATE ; 
ae ° Chemicals em BENZOIC ACID 
= New Low Prices 5 
and (8 


Antuur $.LaPine& Company 





Solvents 





















































SUE OUST RING CHEMIEECS ; 
ane Full List of Our Products: see Chemical Guide-Book (21 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
QUINCE SEED Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 * CHICAGO (0. ILLINOIS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY (Persian) ioe oe 
SILESIUS COMPANY Now Available 
120 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. CHEMICALLY PURE 
Whitehall 3-9596 INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS METHYL METHACRYLATE 
RAW MATERIALS (Monomeric-Liquid ) 
e CHa = C (CHs)—COOCH 
IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. Boitin Point oe rie, 100,89 
e BUY coccceccccvcce le 
GET RESULTS! 72-74 Granite Street eae tee es 1417 
Viscosity at 25° C..4.......055 0.59 
ta” Use “@) Boston, Mass. DEE VabhsiceDidusouscincanh? Water-Clear 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES Rh SONI tT etn aah 
MICAL MFG. CO. 
CLASSIFIED SECTION IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS enozt, bake Street 






































= Chemical Industries Augus 
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RHODE ISLAND 











J.U.STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


241 Allens Avenue 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 

















NEW JERSEY 











| FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 


60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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MACHINERY 
and 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














BUY the FINEST 


REBUILT AND GUARANTEED 


EQUIPMENT 


available from stock 


1—Colton #6C tube filler, closer 
and crimper—M.D. 

2—Change can mixers—20 and 
40 gallon, stainless steel, M.D. 

5—Day, Stokes Powder Fillers, 
M.D. 

10—Day, Robinson Dry Powder 
Mixers—100 to 2000 Ib. 

3—Filter Presses—30” x 30’— 
Open Delivery 

8—Stokes, Colton, Kux Lohner 
Tablet Presses 4%” to 212” 

2—Stainless Steel Condensers— 
210 sq. ft. 

1—150 gallon jacketed and agi- 
tated heavy duty sulphonator 

1—Kent 10” x 30” roller mill- 
water cooled 

15—World, Ermold, National O & J 
automatic and semi-automatic 
labelers 


Send for our latest bulletin 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
146 GRAND ST. ®* NEW YORK, 13 


WOrth 4-8130 


August, 1947 





FIRST FACTS 


in the Processing Industries 


Speaking of pencils, 
we have sharpened 
ours in bringing 
down the prices of 









What do you mean 
“lead pencils” 


The ancient people used 
sticks of real lead for writ- 
ing—until in 1564 soft 
“black lead” (or graphite) 
was discovered in England 
It was considered so valu- 
able that soldiers guarded 
it! 











NO. 8 OF A SERIES 


GOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS 


Proctor G Schwartz Conveyor Belt Dryers 

Truck and Tray Dryers—-Varying Sizes 

Single and Double Drum Dryers 

Spray Dryer 18’ dia. x 18’ high, complete 

with all accessories 

12 Rotary Direct and Indirect Heated Dryers, 
Sizes from 2’ x 9’ to 10’ x 80’ 

Louisville Steam Tube Dryers, 6’ x 25’ and 

54” x 30” 

Evaporator Pan Dryers—Atmospheric or Vac- 

uum 5’ to 7°6” dia. 


—AuN 


iin 


EXTRACTORS 


1 Bird Stainless Extractor 40”, Perforated Basket, 
with Plow, and Bottom Dump 

25 Tolhurst, American, Troy Centrifugal Extrac- 
tors, all types with S.S., Copper, Rubber Lined, 
etc., Baskets 


FILTER PRESSES & FILTERS 


2 Shriver 42” C.1. open delivery Filter Presses 

20 Sperry, Shriver, other good makes, all sizes, 
Cast Iron. Lead Lined, Wood Plates and Frames 

4 Vallez Filters, Type 3B monel leaves 

1 Oliver Rotary Vac. Filter, 6’ x 44” face 

2 Oliver Filters Dorrco Dewatering Type, 6’ x 3’, 
with neoprene covering 

1 Oliver Filter, 6’ x 4’, with stainless contact 

parts 

Oliver Pre-Coat Vac. Filter, 8’ x 10’, with pump 

Sweetiand No. ‘2 Pressure Filter, 36 leaves, 

36” dia. on 4” centers 

Other Filters such as Sparkler, Bowser, 

LeVal, Industrial, many others. 


—— 


MILLS AND GRINDERS 


3 Raymond No. 5 Low Side Pulverizers, formerly 
used for crushing coal 

15 Hammer Mills by Williams, Greundler, Jay Bee 
Jeffrey, Stedman, other standard makes 

20 Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting Machines, 

stainless parts 

Mikro Pulverizers, from No. 1 to No. 4 


a 





COMPLETE PLANTS 
FOR SALE 


@ SPRAY DRYING 
VEGETABLE OIL 

DOG FOOD - MEAT 
DISTILLERY - BREWERY 
MACARONI - NOODLE 
PEANUT BUTTER 


PLASTIC MOLDING 
and many others 











COLLOID MILLS—HOMOGENIZERS — 

VISCOLIZERS 

30 Eppenbach, Premier, U. S., Charlotte, Chemi- 
Colloid, Manton-Gaulin, with Stainless, Brass, 
Steel contact parts from 2 HP up to 5 HP 


BALL AND PEBBLE MILLS, TUBE MILLS 


12 Abbe, Patterson, Porter, Hardinge, others, from 
lab. size to large production units 


ROLLER MILLS 


15 J. H. Day, Ross, Kent, Lehman, from 3 to 5 
roll units; State Sizes required 


DRY MIXERS 


40 Spiral Ribbon Type Mixers, all steel, also 
stainless steel, from 200 Ib to 6000 Ib. capacity 


JACKETED MIXERS 


4 Readco Jacketed Double Ribbon Mixers, about 
160 gal. cap. 

30 Heavy Duty Double Arm Horizontal Jktd. 
Mixers, 100 gal. working, geared both ends, 
screw tilt 


KETTLES, TANKS, REACTORS 


New Stainless Steel Jktd. Kettles, all sizes, 


immediately available. 

5 Stainless Steel 750 gal. Fully Jktd. Kettles, 
6512” x 62” provisions for agitators 

14 Steel Jktd. Mixing Kettles, 100 gal. t6 2400 
gal. cap. New Stainless Steel Storage Tanks, 
all sizes, prompt shipment 


EVAPORATORS, STILLS, VACUUM 

PANS 

35 Units from 75 gal. to 2000 gal., in Steel, 
Copper, Stainless, Iron, Glass Lined, state 
preferences; Copper or Steel Distillation Col- 
umns, from 6” to 84” dia. 


TABLET MACHINES 


50 Stokes, Colton, Kux, Single Punch and Rotary 
Tablet Presses, state sizes and capacity re- 
quired 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


40 H.P.M. Watson Stillman, Elmes, Southwark, 
Woods, Waterbury, Farrel, Bethiehem, Birds- 
boro, Thropp, others, from lab. size to 1000 ton 


PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


Fillers, Wrappers, Cartoners, Labelers, 
matic Case Gluers and Séalers 


Auto- 


FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


One of the largest stocks in the country— 
Meot and Dog Food Processing Equipment, 
Cookers, Mixers, Cutters, Dicers, Seon 
Pulpers, Canning Equip t, etc. 





Nobody pays more than IKS for Good Used Equipment 
FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 





157 HUDSON ST. 


WoOrth 4-5900 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Mixers. 


Spiral Mixer. 
Gyratory Sifter. 


5—Kent Three Roller Mill, 16” x 
Houchin Aiken Soap Mills. 


7 ft. Sizes. 
4', 5’, 6’. 
Rotary Filler. 





AVAILABLE FOR 
===" IMMEDIATE DELIVERY “~~ 


1—Mikro 4TH—24”, 1 SH and Bantam Pulverizers 

2—Baker Perkins, Readco, F. J. Stokes, J. H. Day, New Era, Hottman 
From 2 gallons to 450 gallons, with and without jackets, 
single and double arm agitators. 


3—Robinson 1000 Ib. Dry Powder Mixer and Sifter; also a 4000 Ib. 





4—Gayco 4 ft. Air Separater, and a Robinson #23—3 ft. x 6 ft. 
Ceco Carting Machine. 
40” size; National Equipment and 


6—Premier 6” Colloid Mill—One Sharples #4 Super Centrifuge. 
7—Buflovac 3 ft. x 20 ft. Steam Tubular Dryer. 
8—One Lancaster 30” Intensive Mixer, Chasers and Mullers, 3 ft. x 


9—Vacuum Pans with and without heavy duty agitators, sizes 20”, 30”, 
10—One ‘Horix Stainless Steel Rotary Filler, one Elgin 24—Head 
11—World Straightaway and Rotary Automatic Labelers. 
12—1—Pneumatic Scale Single Head Automatic Capper. 
13—Stokes and Colton Late Style Rotary Tablet Machines. 


14—Three Pony Labelrite Machines. 
15—Standard Knapp 429 and J. L. Ferguson Carton Sealers. 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


818-322 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 








575 GALLON 
NEW PRESSURE 


STORAGE TANKS 
42” DIAM. 96” LONG 
CONVEX HEADS—WELDED SEAMS 


U. S. Engineers specifications. De- 
signed for 85 lb. minimum pres- 
sure, Tested to 200 Ib. hydrostatic 
pressure. Six—2” tapped openings. 
Suitable for fuel oil, gasoline, naph- 
tha, water and chemicals. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


(carloads or single tanks) 


ERMAN—HOWELL DIVISION 


Luria Steel & Trading Corp. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 








. 











EMSCO 
Serving the Chemleal and Process Industries 
Rebullt Used Machinery 
Equipment 
EMSCO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Emil A. Sehroth, Owner 
49 HYATT AVENUE NEWARK 5, WN. J. 
Phone Mitehell 2-3536 


1—BAKER PERKINS LATE STYLE, 
JNM DOUBLE ARM, STEAM 
JACKETED MIXER, WITH SIGMA 
BLADES AND POWER TILT. BOX 
4048, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
INC., 522 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK 18, N. Y. 








-——_ a 











1—Horix Stainless Steel 

Automatic Rotary Filler. 
Box 4015, Chemical Indus- 
tries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Cabinet Tray Dryer—2000 Ib. capacity, 
circulating air, steam heated, 300,000- 
490,000 BTU/hr. input, automatic con- 
trols. If interested write to Box 307, 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 











WE CAN FURNISH YOU AT ANY POINT 
NEW AND USED STEEL DRUMS, NEW 
GALVANIZED DRUMS, RECONDITIONED 
DRUMS, AND NEW AND USED SLACK 
BARRELS AND CANS. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CoO. 


3800 Orange Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 











1—BUFLOVAC 3 FT. X 20 FT. 
TUBULAR STEAM DRYER, WITH 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE, COM- 
PLETE. BOX 4049, CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES, INC., 522 FIFTH 
AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















Stainless Steel Tanks, new, 100 and 200 gal., 
dished bottoms with stands. 
20—Steam Jacketed Kettles, stainless steel 
and aluminum, 30 to 250 gals. capacity. 
1—Dopp 125 gal. Steam Jacketed Kettle 
with agitator. 
1—Stedman 40” Cage Disintegrator. 
Stainless Steel Vert. Tank, 7’ dia. x 10’, 
Ne. 430 Chrome. 
1—Buflovak Impregnating Tank, 42” x 52”, 
steam jacketed. 





4647 LANCASTER AVENUE 


FOR SALE 


New Elec. Immersion Heaters, stainless, 500 
watt, 115 volts, $15.00 each. 
Copper Tank with Agitator and Coil, 66” 
dia. x 7’ high. 
54—Pumps, Steam and Electric, made of 
iron, bronze, stainless stecl. 
1—De Laval Lab. Separator with % H.P. 
moton 
1—18-spout Karl Kiefer Rotary Filter. 
10——New Sharples Oil Purifiers. 
6—Stokes Rotary Tablet Machines, Model 
RD.4. 
6—New Clevon Can Filling Machines. 


SPECIAL 
New Dry Powder Mixer, ribbon type, 8 cu. ft. and 24 cu. ft. 


H. LOEB & SON 


PHILADELPHIA 31, PA 














1—3#3 Mead Mill, belt driven, 
capacity 2000 Ibs. per hr. 


1—Size 18, Ross Pulverizer. 
1—Centrifugal Extractor. 

Box 4044,: Chemical Industries 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18,N. Y. 











i—No. 12 Sweetland Filter, 
Leaves, 2” Centers. 


71—36” Copper 
Also No. 2, be Leaves 


3—Baker-Perkins heavy duty Jack. Mixers, 100, 
50, 20 and 9 gals. 

2—Devine #3 Vac. Shelf Dryers 

12—Sperry & Shriver 30”, 32” and 42” sq. Iron 
Filter Presses 

1t—Sharples No. 5A Centrifuges, Stainless 

i—Manton Gaulin type 300 Stainless Homogen- 


izer 
a Automatic Sanico Jr. Vac. Bottle 
er 
2—Stokes RD4 Rotary Tablet, Machines | 3/16”; 
also RDi and 2, 1” x 1%” dia. 
i—Colton #2 Rotary Tablet “Machine 56” 
10—Tothurst 40” Suspended type Centrifugals, bot- 
tom discharge, motor driven 
i—Rotex Sifter 20” x 81”, 3 decks. 
a 80” x 45’ Rotary Dryer 
'—Oliver Rotary Vacuum Filter 8’ x 10’. 
i—Tyler Hummer Screen 3’ x 6’. 
6—Powder Mixers, 50, 100, 200 & 600 Ibs. 
i—Hardinge 3’ x 8” Conical Ball ~~ 
20—Portable Elec. Mixers, ¥4 to 2 H.P. 
4—Pfaudler Glass-lined Jack. Kettles, 350, 400 
and 500 gals., some agitated 
15—Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles, 40 to 500 gals. 
25—Copper, Alum. and Steel Kettles to 1500 gals. 
20—Stainless Steel Tanks, 100 to 3000 gals. 
75—18", 30” and 36” sq. tron Filter Press ‘Plates 
and Frames 


Hammer Mills, Grinders, Crushers, Mixers, 
Homogenizers, Stills, Hydraulic Presses, 
Pumps, Accumulators, etc. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTINGS 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


STEIN Equipment Co. 


NEW ADDRESS 


90 WEST ST. 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


DEPT. M CO 7-3377 
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Chemical Industries 























3—Baker Perkins Laboratory Stainless Steel 
Mixers, Size 6 











3—Shriver C. I. P/F Filter Presses, 36” x 36” 
52 Chambers; 42” x 42”, 64 Chambers 


2—Louisville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 54” 
dia., 30’ long; 6’ dia., 50’ long. 


2—Ross Pony Mixers, 5-gals. 
1—Day Pony Mixer, 20-gals. 
3—Day Pony Mixers, 40-gals. 
2—Ross Pony Mixers, 45-gals. 
29—Amer. Tool Cement Churns, 200-gals. 


12—Sharples Super Pressurite Centrifuges, 3 HP 
Motors 


2—Pfaudler Jacketed Stainless Steel Tanks, 
13,500- gals. 


“GELB inion’ x 


Est. 1886 UNionville 2-4900 























50 Ton G.E. Diesel-Elec. Locomotive. 
100—Box & Gondola Cars. 

128—10,000 7 8,000 gal. Tank Cars. 

2—2,000 to 4,000 gal. Emulsion Colloid Mills. 
7 & 8x 180 Ft. Kiln. 

6 x60 Cooler. 

200 KW Diesel Generator 440 Volt. 

150 KW Diesel Generator 2300 Volt. 
Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer. 

8—3 x4 and 4x7 Hummer Screens. 

3x30, 5x40, 5% x40 & 6x50 Direct Heat 


Dryers. 

20 H.P. Charlotte 1% in. Colloid Mill. 

1 yd. P. & H. 50’ Boom Cat. Crane. 

5’ x 83’ Steam Jacketed Vacuum Dryer. 
STORAGE TANKS 

14—10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000 gal. Cap. 

Horizontal and Vertical. 

25—21,000 and 41,000 gal. Vert. Tanks. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 

Electric—540, 676, 1,000 and 1,578 ft. 

Diesel—360, 500, 700 and 1,000 ft. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
66 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














IN STOCK! 


i—Stokes Vac. Shelf Dryer, 20 shelves, 40” x 44” 

2—Baker Perkins 100 gal. working ecap., heavy 
duty, jacketed, double arm Mixers. 

i—210 Sweetiand Filter, with 54 leaves. 

2—22 Sweetland Filters, 316 Stainless. 

!—Shriver 24” Bronze Filter Press. 

5—Shriver C.1. 36” P&F Presses, 42 chambers. 

!—Tolhurst 32”, Rubber Covered Centrifugal. 

1—AT & M 40” Centrifugal, 1200 RPM. 

i—Mikro Pulverizer, Model ISH. 

2—Buflovak Crystallizers, 3’, 6’. 

2—Dopp 150 gal. Agitated Kettles, Jacketed. 

12—Stainless Steel Kettles, 60-500 gals. 

10—Stainless Steel Tanks, 100-500 gals. 

8—New 1000 Ib. Powder Mixers. 

!—Rotary Steam Tube Dryer, 6’ x 25’. 

6—Nash Vacuum Pumps, 20-50 CFM. 

7—Duriron, Lead, Haveg Pumps, |” to 3”. 

20—Olivite 2” Cent. Pumps with 5HP motor. 

6—Evaporators, 350 to 10,000 sq. ft. 

1—5’ All Copper Evap., 500 sq. ft. 


Complete stocks of process equipment 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
BRILL 222". 
iat. a hola eel NOY 














a SPECIAL 
LIQUIDATION 


OF PURCHASED WAR ASSETS 
ALL UNUSED—PURCHASED NEW 1943 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CONTINUOUS FILTERS: 

3—Oliver Rotary Continuous Vac- 
uum Filters, 11/6” dia. x 18 
face, each 640 sq. ft. filtering 
area, complete. 

2—Oliver Filters 10’ x 18’, 565 
sq. ft. each, with stainless 
steel valves, rubber drainage 
mats, etc. UNUSED. 

2—American Rotary Continuous 
Vacuum Filters, 126” dia. x 
23’ long, 10 discs, 2000 sq. ft. 
filtering area each. 


VACUUM PUMPS: 


1—26”x 11” — Ingersoll - Rand, 
ES-1, with 60 H. P. motor, 
1918 cfm. 

2—Chicago Pneumatic, duplex, 
36 x 36 x 13”, each with direct 
connected 250 H.P. 3/60/440, 
225 RPM, synchronous motor 
with exciter, starting equip- 
ment, etc. 6760 cfm capacity. 

2—Ingersoll Rand Dry Vacuum 
Pumps, 31x13”, Type ES, 
2830 CFM. with V-belt 


drives. 


COAL PULVERIZERS: 


2—Model E-35 B. & W., capacity 
6 to 12,000 Ibs. per hour, de- 
pending on fineness. 


EVAPORATORS: 


2—Goslin Birmingham, 6 effects, 
each evaporator having total 
heating surface of 58,200 sq. 
ft. Electronite steel tubes; 
welded steel bodies. Each 
unit designed to evaporate 
172,230 Ibs. of water per hour 
from a feed of 586,000 Ibs. 
per hour of soda-alumina solu- 
tion. Complete with conden- 
sers, pumps, motors, controls, 
instruments, etc. 
1—Swenson Quadruple Effect, 
same construction as 6-effect 
units above. Evaporating ca- 
pacity 60,000 Ibs. of water 
per hour. 


ROTARY KILNS OR DRYERS: 


7—8 x 45’ Allis-Chalmers Rotary 
Kilns, 2” shells, construction 
heavy enough for lengthening 
to 150’. 54-ton cap. carrying 
mechanisms. UNUSED. 


CONTINUOUS 
CENTRIFUGALS: 


1—Bird 36 x 72”, solid bowl type, 
with 60 H.P motor. 


HAMMER MILLS: 
1—No. 30 NF, all steel, 17 x 30” 
feed op’g., manganese fitted, 
100 H.P. required. Weight 
9600*. 
2—Model 5040 Dixie “Mogul”. 


PUMPS: 


10—Dorrco Suction, Type VM, 
6 duplex. 

2—Morris Centrifugal, Size 4-S, 
300 GPM, 90’ head. 


BOILERS: 


9—B. & W. Water Tube, sec- 
tional headers; 3- 600 H.P., 
6- 443 H. P. All rebuilt be- 
fore re-installation in a War 
Plant. 160 p.s.i. W.P. 


STEEL TANKS: 

9—55’ dia. x 50’ high, 29/32” 
thick. Offered with or with- 
out 6-compartment Dorr 
thickener mechanism. 

6—35’ dia. x 21’, welded, cone 
bottom, 56” walls, equipped 
with Dorr thickener mechan- 
isms. 

1—50’ dia. x 30’, %%” walls. 

4—30’ dia. x 20’, 14,140 cu. ft. 
volume. 

1—10’ dia. x 27’ Horizontal, lead 
lined, for acid storage. 


DORR CLASSIFIERS: 

4-4 x 20/6”, 2-deck, double 
rake, 3 H.P. motors. 

DORR THICKENERS: 


2—100’ dia. x 14 center depth 
Dorr Thickener Mechanisms, 
Type S. 


@ WIRE @ PHONE @ WRITE 


for detailed Specifications and Prices 





TELEPHONE BArclay 7-0600 
CABLE ADDRESS: “EQUIPMENT, N. Y.” 
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M.E.C. OFFERINGS! 


2—Stokes “R” Single Punch Tablet Ma- 
chines. 


1—Stokes Rotary DD2 Tablet Machine 712 
H.P. Motor. 


1—Buffalo 24” x 36” Double Drum Atmos- 
pheric Dryer. 


1—Abbe Porc. Lined Pebble Mill 30” x 30”. 
1—Abbe Porc. Lined Pebble Mill 36” x 42”. 


Send for Our Latest Bulletin A-18 
WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 


The Machinery & Equipment Corp. 


533 West Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-6680 








1—MIKRO TH 24” Pulverizer, 
M.D. with 60 HP 3 Phase Motor. 
Equipped with interconnecting 
bucket elevator and screw con- 
veyor. Box 4014, Chemical In- 
dustries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. 








FYR-FEEDER 
meson, STOKER 


Saves Coal, Saves Labor — It’s Automatic, 


Efficient! Pays for Itself ae amy over again. 
Write for inform 

AMERICAN COAL BURNER co. 
Chieago 11-M, Ill. 

Since 1899—Engineers, Originators and Builders 

of Thousands of Industrial Grates and Stokers 


FOR SALE 


2—Oliver 10’ x 18’ rubber lined, acid proof, 
rotary vacuum filters MD, like new condition. 


Chemical G Process Machinery Corp. 
146 Grand Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Worth 4-8130 


WE BUY—SELL—TRADE 


Chemicals, Dyes, Gums, Oils, Waxes, 
Greases, Pigments, Residues, 
By-Products, Wastes 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE—CARBOYS 


200—NEW 12 to 13 gallon Car- 
boys, containing 1.400 sp. gr. Sul- 
furic Acid. Located in Norfolk, Va. 
Manufactured by General Chemical. 
Carboys I.C.C. 1A. 


WEBER MACHINERY CO. 


1801 East 21st St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Phone CHerry 5292 














1—DeLavel Steam Turbine—60 to 75 H. P., 
125 to 250 Ibs. Steam Pressure, 5 to 55 Ib. 
back pressure; ideal where processing steam is 


required. 
oe Triplex Pump—size 51% x 8 with 
15 H. P. motor. 


BOX 4060, CHEMICAL ae Age li 
522 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 
50,000 Manufacturers Get Our 
Offerings Regularly. They need 
such units as 
FILTER PRESSES EVAPORATORS 
STILLS MIXERS DRYERS 
or what have you to sell. 
For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 























WANTED TO BUY 


GLYCERINE Chemically pure, substantial quan- 
tities required for immediate and future deliv- 
erties. State quantities available and price 
F.0.B. New York. Box No. 393, c/o Dawsons, 
129, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





























HELP WANTED 











1-TON CONTAINERS 


aD” -«: BY” 
Manufactured to U.S.A. Chemical War- 
fare specifications. Limited Say 
available for immediate delivery . 
Call, write or wire 


F. O. MJELLEM 
1131 E. 2nd St., Long Beach, California, U.S.A. 











FOR SALE — One Sharples Model H-2 
Nozljector Centrifuge, Motor Driven, 
Separator Type, Strainer Feed. Good Con- 
dition. Make offer to Food Machinery 
Corporation, Harlingen, Texas. 








STEEL TANKS 


20 ft. long, by 6 ft. wide by 6 ft. deep, by 
3/16” thick. Open top. Good condition. 


APEX 


2204 S. Laflin St. Hay. 4200 








. SPECIAL OFFERING 


LOCOMOTIVES 
FOR SALE 


2—44-Ton, 360 H.P. G.E. Diesel-Electric 
Locomotives. Standard Gauge, New 
1940, ICC Condition, 4 Motor Drive 
Caterpillar Engines. T/E 27280 Ibs. 


Available for Immediate Delivery 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 years’ experience 


13424-A S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 











For Capital Stock or Assets of 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


e WANTED 


By large financially power- 
ful diversified organization 
wishing to add another en- 
terprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1210, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 











PHENOL required in any quantities, Grade 
40/41°C. Highest quality, delivery im- 
mediate and future. 
livery, packages and price F.O.B. New 
York, Firm offers only. 
Dawsons, 129, Cannon Street, London, 
ec. 4 


Quote grades, de- 


Box No. 394, c/o 


CHEMISTS and CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Recent graduates or experienced 
chemists with PhD, MS, or BS 
degrees and chemical engineers 
wanted for research and develop- 
ment in organic, inorganic, analyt- 
ical and physical sections at De- 
troit Research Laboratories or for 
development at Baton Rouge man- 
ufacturing plant. Excellent facili- 
ties and wide field with commen- 
surate responsibilities. Pension and 
insurance plans. Give complete de- 
tails as to education and experi- 
ence in first letter. All replies will 
be confidential. Address Ethyl Cor- 
poration, 1600 West Eight Mile 
Road, Detroit 20, Michigan. 











WANTED TO BUY 


MICRO ATOMIZER. State size, 
condition, location and price. Box 
4050, Chemical Industries, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 














WANTED: "Experienced sales manager. Lines 


in order of importance are insecticide intermedi- 
ates, agricultural insecticides, spices, flavoring 
extracts. Must be able to plan and execute 
sales _ policies, handle sales force, sell large 
manufacturing accounts and also distributors, 
agricultural chemical manufacturers, through 
salesmen and chemical and food broker organi- 
zations. Must be experienced, aggressive, have 
good sales record. Submit qualifications, refer- 
ences, history of experience, sales record and 
salary requirements to: C. A. Clark, McLaugh- 
lin Gormley King Co., 1715 S.E. Fifth St., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 











a 
CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT. | 


USED—REBUILT—-SURPLUS 
ALLIED STEEL & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Phone: ESsex 3-4873 


1007 SPRINGFIELD AVENUE 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


IRVINGTON, N. J. | 


| 
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MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


Large food processor engaged in seasonal operation 
has several plants in New York State and Vermont 
available from August through April each year for 
manufacture of food, drug or fine chemical products 
according to your specifications. Large steam, water, 
refrigeration and warehouse capacities. 
sidings. Equipment includes evaporators: vacuum 
roll, tunnel, and spray driers; centrifuges, homogen- 
izers, crystallizers, sterilizers, can fillers, filter presses, 
wood and steel fermentation tanks; stainless steel 
sanitary tanks, and glass lined digestion tanks. 


WRITE: Box 4059, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Railroad 











SITUAT IONS WANT ED 





DEVELOP YOUR NOTEBOOK ITEM TO 
PRODUCTION. American, M.S.; Research, 
development; material, process, equipment; 
petroleum chemicals, products; lubricants; plas- 
tics, rubber (earlier teaching, legal chemistry, 
foods). Small company these lines, specialty 
manufacture, equipment manufacturer, or con- 
sultant, editor, would need this experience; large 
company would find it valuable in_ research. 
Box 4052, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


PATENTS AND MARKET RESEARCH: 
Chemical engineer and economist, registered 
patent attorney, member of bar, 19 years diver- 
sified experience in industry and government, 
now employed, desires responsible position in 
charge of patent and market research activities 
with progressive, medium sized company. Box 
4053, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, 





INFORMATION 


for 
HELP WANTED & SITUA- 
TION WANTED ADS 

20 words (or less) $1.00 per issue, 
extra words 5¢ cach plus 6 words to 
be added for box address and 10¢ 
for postage. All remittances and 
copy must be received by the 12th 
of the month preceding publication. 
These rates do not apply to display 
or white space ads or other classi- 
fied ads which are sold at $7.00 
per inch. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 











‘\ r, rmrresny T 
SALES OR TECHNICAL 
~ AA TOATONM rm ~ 
REPRESENTATIVE 
B.S. in Chemistry. 7 years experience Lab, 
Manufacturing and Sales basic nonmetallic 
mineral. Young, imaginative, alert, capable of 
eady adaptability to new products or processes. 
Currently employed as Chemist and Sales Rep- 
resentative. Box 4055, Chemical Industries, 
2 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


(August, 1947 


Mechanical Engineer 


Age 35, Degrees M.E. G C.E., P.E. Licenses. 
17 years of valuable diversified experience 
in connection with the design of industrial 
plants, process equipment and machinery, 
plant maintenance, research and develop- 
ment associated with the chemical, plastic, 
metoallurg cal, machine and power industry. 
Capable of organizing engineering and re- 
search department; can follow and coordi- 
nate a process through its design, construc- 
tion, start-up and production stages. 
Desires position as Chief Sogineer or as- 
sistant with a r ibl pany asso- 
ciated with the chemical iano Com- 
plete resume 7 request. Minimum sal- 
ory ,000. 4056, Chemical — 
tries, 522 Fifth: yt New York 18, N. 














Well Known 
CHEMICAL 
DEALER 


Excellent 
Financial Rating 


Established 1925 
Desiring to Expand 


Will Invest Capital 


with reputable manu- 
facturers of industrial 
chemical raw materials. 
Will also handle the fi- 
nancing, sale and dis- 
tribution of such prod- 
ucts. Submit full par- 
ticulars. Box 1169, 217 
—7th Ave., N. Y. 11. 








| EMULSIONS AND RESINS CHEMIST: 20 


| years’ experience in development and_ super- 


vision of production of surface coatings and ad- 


| hesives including emulsion paint, wax emulsions 


and polishes, resin emulsions and specialty items. 


| Desires responsible position with progressive or- 


ganization. Box 4051, Chemic al Industries, 


| 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 








ESTABLISHED CINCINNATI FIRM WOULD 
BE INTERESTED IN REPRESENTING PRO- 
DUCERS OF RAW MATERIALS USED BY 
THE SOAP INDUSTRY IN SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Box 4057, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











Chief Research Chemist 


An English Chemist arriving in the U.S.A. October 1947 to settle 
permanently, 30 years of age, energetic, will be available to re- 
sponsible concerns who can utilize his outstanding abilities. Past 
7 years affiliated with two foremost English concerns, specializing 
in industrial development of monomers, organic intermediates, 
polymerization processes, and the compounding of plastic materials, 
with creation of British and world patents. Graduated Royal Col- 
lege of Science with Ph.D., D.1.C., B.Sc. and A. R. C. S. 
you write giving some particulars of opportunities you have avail- 
able so that interview can be arranged upon arrival. 


Suggest 


Box 4058, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











50 East 41st Street 
Room 82 





A Clearing House 





When in need of a consultant 


ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1130 


7 val 


address the Association 








No charge for this service. 


The membership, located from coast to coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 














PHILIP B. HAWK, Ph.D., 





Studies for the 


BERNARD L. OSER, Ph.D., 


Founded 1922 


FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


President 
Director 


Research e@ Analysis @ Consultation 
Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological 


Food, Drug and Allied Industries 


48-14 33rd Street 
Long Island City, New York 


Write for descriptive brochure—mentioning this 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
For Industry 


BJORKSTEN RY i 


RESEARCH yn 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
ANDover 1726 

















publication. 
CONSULTATION 
FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH MOLRAR L ABORATORIE s 
MANAGEMENT — Cocficient Tests 
n 
RALPH L. EVANS PENICILLIN ASSAYS 
ASSOCIATES SS 
Pharmaceutical Products 


250 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








engineering problems. 


RESEARCH CHEMISTS 
and ENGINEERS 


A staff of 75 including chemists, engineers, 
bacteriologists and medical personnel with 10 
stories of laboratories and a pilot plant are 
available for the solution of your chemical and 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramorey 5-1038 














CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
Specializing in the analysis of 
chemical specialties 
Over 1,000 product reports on file 
Write or phone 
































Write today for Booklet No. {1 
f ‘ : Box 29 MA 1-1847-R 
erase Matawan, Ne I 
FOSTER D. SNELL | 
Inc 
29 W. 15th STREET PONEW YORK 11, N. Y. | | PATENTS 
aaa ‘ | 
John W. McCutcheon | Consult: 


475 Fifth Avenue 
Lexington 2-0521 


Laboratory: 367 E. 143rd St. 


MElrose 5-4298 


New York 17 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 
Specializing in Oils, Fats, Soaps and Glycerine 


New York 54 





Z. H. POLACHEK 


Reg. Patent Attorney 
1234 BROADWAY 

(At 31st) New York 1, N. Y. 
Phone: LO. 5-3088 











250 East 43rd St., 





EVANS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY — PROCESSES — PRODUCTS 
PILOT PLANT — LIBRARY — OPTICAL AND MECHANICAL SECTIONS 

INSPECT OUR UNUSUALLY EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
New York 17, N. Y. 


J 


MU 3-0071 
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EXPORTERS 


chemical and dyestuffs departing South 
America August desires representations 
chemicals and dyestuffs please send 
offerings as soon as possible. 


Box 4062, Chemical Industries 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y 











New Peak for Superphosphate 


Production of normal superphosphate 
fertilizer material in May was the high- 


| est for any month on record according 


to the Bureau of the Census. May out- 
put of 803,501 tons was 5 per cent greater 
than April and 27 per cent greater than 
May of last year. Less material was dis- 
posed of during May than in April. This 
decline together with the increase in pro- 
duction brought stocks of material at the 
end of the month to a level 17 per cent 
above April and 25 per cent above May, 
1946. ' 

Concentrated superphosphate production 
was at a high level during May. Although 
more material was produced in April, the 
record production month, this May’s out- 
put was 25 per cent greater than the cor- 
responding month of last year. May ship- 
ments also fell below April but were con- 
siderably above last year. Stocks on hand 
at the end of the month were slightly 
above April and were 35 per cent greater 
than a year ago. 

Wet-base goods were produced at a 
slightly higher rate in May than in April, 
1947 and May, 1946. Shipments declined 
for the third consecutive month. 


Record Sulfur Production 


A record production of 377,218 long 
tons of native sulfur was produced in May 
1947. In the first five months of 1947, 
production was 14 percent greater than 
in January-May of 1946 and sales ex- 
ceeded output. 

At the end of May, stocks had de- 
creased by 274,357 long tons since the first 
of the year and were lower than they 
have been since 1937. 


Secondary Zinc in 1946 


Secondary zinc recovered in 1946 from 
purchased scrap and _ residues totaled 
300,682 short tons with a value of $53,- 
521,396, according to the Bureau of Mines. 
This total was 17 per cent lower than 
in 1945, when 360,444 tons with a value 


of $61,996,368 were recovered. 


This decrease in recovery of zinc from 


scrap can be ascribed to decreased activ- 


| ity of brass mills, 
| fabricators, 


brass foundries, and 
due to unsettled conditions, 
the aftermath of war. Secondary 
recovered in brass and bronze was 28 
per cent less than in 1945, but the total 
zinc recovered from scrap in products 
other than brass and bronze was 137,308 
tons in 1946 compared with 133,688 tons 
in 1945, 


zinc 
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| = a THIS? 


It’s a D.-B. Stencil Cutting Machine. Thou- 
sands of progressive companies everywhere 
use this simple, easy-to-operate device for 
cutting stencils to address shipments; make 
notices and signs; number bins; put names 
on doors; and do countless jobs quickly, 
easily, and economically. Investigate D.-B. 
stenciling and marking equipment for your 
plant. No obligation. Just call the D.-B. Dis- 
tributor, who is listed in your telephone 
book under “Stencil Cutting 
| Machines"; or write: Diagraph- 
Bradley, Dept. B, 3745 Forest 
Park Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
] World’s oldest and largest 
stencil machine manufacturer. 
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MILA 








r 





An inert finely ground mineral with many 
uses that should be investigated. Tough. High 








insulation properties. Flexible. Transparent. 


THE ENGLISH MICA COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 





220 E. 42nd St., 





NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 
BRAND 


COPPER SULPHATE 


THE OLDEST and BEST-KNOWN BRAND 
99% + PURE... THE STANDARD OVER 50 YEARS! 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate ily available from strategically 
aas been the standard in the located plants. It is manufac- 
chemical industry for over 50 tured in several sizes to meet 
years. Every shipment is of con- varying consumer requirements. 
‘istently high quality—over 99% Packed in especially designed 
oure!... Triangle Brand is read- containers. Write for details! 


Also COPPER OXIDE - NICKEL SULPHATE - SELENIUM TELLURIUM 


Made by —- 
PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 


ELECTROLYTIC REFINERS OF COPPER 
40 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


- 











230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 












Potassium 
Nitrate 


Sodium Nitrate Potassium Chlorate 


Sodium Nitrite Curosalt (for curing meat) 
Flameproofing compounds 

B 

se : Special Products Used in 

Boric Acid 


Refining and Casting of Mag- 
Potassium Chloride nesium and Aluminum 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals 
Since 1836 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 








Murray Hill 2-3100 


SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 


STANDARD AND POWDERED 


Local Stocks 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wh. §S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. Plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cable: Graylime 


BENZALDEHYDE N.F. F.F.C. 


TECHNICAL 
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STIRRING MOTOR 














speeds 


Throughout the entire speed range of 75 to 1300 
r.p.m., the Sargent Cone Drive delivers full motor 
power, is vibrationless and si:ent, and assures con- 
stancy of any selected speed. It is, therefore, as 
efficient for such applications as the rotation of 
electrodes and calorimeter paddles at speeds of 
about 200 r.p.m. or less, as it is for general stirring 
operations at higher speeds. Fine adjustment of 
speed is made by means of an adjusting nut which 
changes the effective diameter of the cone in con- 
tact with the friction ring. Because the motor is a 
brushless, induction type not containing centrifugal 
switches, it is recommended as safe for use in the 
presente of inflammable vapor. The simple right 
angle clamp permits rapid adjustment of the mo- 
tor to any desired position in horizontal and ver- 
tical planes. 


$-76445 Sargent Cone Drive Stirring Motor. (Patent No. 
1,973,576.) Complete with cross support rod, right angle 
clamp, connecting cord and plug, but without support stand. 
For operation from 115 volt A.C. 60 cycle circuits $40.00 
$-76455 Ditto. But for 115 volt D.C. circuits 46.00 
$-76465 Ditto. But for 230 volt A.C. 60 cycle circuits 42700 
$-76475 Ditto. But for 230 volt D.C. circuits 48.00 
$-76480 Anode Chuck and Cathode Collet 1.50 
$-79225 Support only for Sargent Cone Drive Stirring 
Motor (illustrated above). Designed with considerable mass 
to minimize support vibration. The heavy U shaped base 
accommodates vessels up to six inches in diameter and 
larger vessels can be placed on top of the base which has a 
flat surface. Supplied with a 5%” rod, 30 inches long and 
adjusting screws to insure a solid four point support on any 
surface. Each $10.00 


SARGENT 


SARGENT CONE DRIVE 


Smooth, 
Vibrationless 
Drive with full 
power of motor 
delivered at all 
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“WE’— EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 








A RESPECTED manufacturer of paint deo- 
dorant (“Odor-masking ingredient for in- 
terior paints having objectionable 
natural odors . . .”) chides us for our 
remarks on the May “We” page con- 
cerning the paint smell in our office. 
Seems as if we shouldn’t have scolded the 
chemists for not doing something about 
it; it is our painter, rather, who is not 
alert to the stupendous things scientists 
are doing to serve the paint industry— 
which serves mankind. 


> ef 


COLUMBIUM NITRIDE has our complete, 
heartfelt sympathy. We were just read- 
ing how it picks up radio programs all 
by itself, without tubes, antenna, con- 
densers, electric current or any of the 
usual paraphernalia. 

We gave up listening to the radio— 
except on rare occasions — about four 
years ago. Not for us the sung virtues 
of The Drink for Us or the harmonized 
(by a female trio) superiorities of All- 
Purpose Grit. 

We're hoping the best for columbium 
nitride: that it can turn itself off. 


eo @ 


WHILE WE WERE WRITING the story 
on furfural for this issue, we got to 
wondering how come it has such a 
double-talk name. Why not just fural ? 
It seems that the Romans are to blame, 
for it is derived from furfur, the Latin 
word for bran. Sounds as if some 
Roman all-bran cereal manufacturer cast 
about for a catchy trade-name for his 
product, came up with Furfur (“fur 
young and old”). 


eo gy 


Not LONG AGO we read that efforts 
are being made to improve the penicillin- 
producing proclivities of Penicillium no- 
tatum by treating the mold with mustard 
gas. Apparently the theory is that the 
way to make a mold work hard is to get 
him good and mad. 


RO gy 


THE SuGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION is 
doing some important work on_ the 
nomenclature of sugars. We learned 
about the project from the latest issue 
of The Sugar Molecule: 

“Chemical nomenclature has been 
standardized for ready reference. Thus 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 
(From Our Files of August, 1932) 


American chemical interests 
watch British Imperial Conference 
at Ottawa. It ts reported that Eng- 
land’s goal is a reduction of at 
least 10 per cent in the chemical 
exports of the U. S. into Canada 
and a similar gain in England’s ex- 
ports to the Dominion. This wauld 
mean doubling Great Britain’s 
chemical exports to Canada and a 
loss of from 2 to 3 million dollars 
to this country. 

Synthetic and natural nitrate pro- 
ducers are again in agreement. The 
nitrogen cartel, abandoned last Au- 
gust, has been revived in spite of 
numerous difficulties. Francis P. 
Garvan, president of the Chemical 
Foundation, charges that the inter- 
national trust is a military alliance 
directed against the efficiency of our 
national defense and the protection 
of our agriculture. 

Considerable controversy is tak- 
ing place over the provision of the 
new economy act requiring - the 
Dept. of Commerce to charge for 
its services and publications. Op- 
position is coming mainly from 
small business men. 

Factory employment and payroll 
totals in the manufacture of chem- 
icals and related products declined 
further during June. The index 
number of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for employment in these op- 
erations was 69.3 for June (100 = 
monthly average in 1926) compared 
with 76.1 for May and 84 for June, 
1931. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 
(From Our Files of August, 1917) 


It 1s reported that Thomas A. 
Edison is turning out 3,000,000 
pounds of carbolic acid monthly at 
his New Jersey plant. 

Rumors link the names of Na- 
tional Carbon, Union Carbide, and 
Air Reduction in a new $150,000,- 
000 company. 

Owing to the shortage of an- 
esthetics in France the American 
Red Cross is arranging to set up 
behind the battle lines a plant for 
the manufacture of nitrous oxide. 

Curtis Bay Chemical (U.S I. sub- 
sidiary) is expected to close down 
as a result of the development of a 
new fermentation process for the 
manufacture of acetone. 








when you see a substance ending in -ose, 
you know it’s one of the 300 odd sugars 
that have been found either in nature or 
in the laboratory—sucrose, raffinose, cy- 
marose, lactose, etc. Under the system, 
enzymes can be spotted by the suffix 
-ase. Our assistant in charge of Undis- 
covered Sugars has been collecting suit- 
able monikers to christen new arrivals. 
Among the nominations are: grandiose, 
bellicose, varicose, jocose, and dose.” 
For the Vice-President in Charge of 
Undiscovered Enzymes may we suggest 
debase, encase, ukase and paraphrase? 


eye 


IN THE COURSE OF THE RADIATION 
SyMposiuM at Notre Dame recently, one 
of the speakers was answering questions 
from the floor during the discussion of 
his paper. The chairman, noting that 
only those in the first few rows of the 
audience were participating in the dis- 
cussion, asked if some of the more back- 
ward members of the audience wouldn’t 
like to ask questions. 


eo & 


“WANTED: Salesman acquainted with 
the drug trade or shoe trade. Fine chance 
for a live wire...” Thus reads a classi- 
fied ad which appeared in our magazine 
30 years ago. The firm which advertised 
is now out of business, so we'll never 
know what singular job required drug 
knowledge or shoe knowledge but not 
both. (The “live wire’ also suggests an 
electrical engineering background.) Our 
guess is that the product to be sold was 
foot powder, or antiseptic insole cement 


oD | 


WE'VE HEARD FROM a carbon manu- 
facturer that a maker of smoking pipes 
thought that activated carbon incorporat- 
ed in his pipe design would be a good 
advertising angle. (Indeed, in the man- 
ner he proposed to use it, it could pos 
sibly have no other value.) 

Sut he didn’t want it black; couldn't 
he please have activated carbon in some 
other color! 


er oy 


FROM A GOVERNMENT RELEASE entitled 
Selected United States Government Pui 
lications we glean the following descrip 
tion of a catalog: “Potatoes, prepared 
in response to requests from the Com 
mittee on Finance of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives.” 

How do the honorable Committees 
like their potatoes prepared ? 
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quis often owe their “oomph” to 
- PENNSALT 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


Whether you manufacture mining explosives or matches, pyrotechnics 
or paper... your product is no better than the ingredients of which it 
is made. You can always count on uniform high quality when you use 
Pennsalt Potassium Chlorate. Pennsalt guards every step of Potassium 
Chlorate manufacture with rigid quality control, thus producing Potassium 


Chlorate that is rapidly and completely reactive. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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S/ PORTER REFINERS 


SPEED BLENDING AT GULF’S 
PHILADELPHIA REFINERY 





Gulf Oil Corporation has chosen “The Refiner”’ 
—Porter’s precision-built side-entering mixer— 
for its blending operations at Philadelphia. 
Fifty-one of these mixers have already been in- 
stalled in 22 tanks ranging from 80 to 120 feet 
in diameter. 

Originally developed for mixing liquids of the 
lowest viscosity, “The Refiner’’ has proved a 
remarkably reliable and efficient mixer for all 


_gpeleevemt. = PORTER BUILT 
Better Bui/t 


Equipment “Better Built” 


liquids, including lube oils, gas oils, and ethyl 
gasolines. Equipped with the exclusive Porter 
Self-Sealing Shaft, ““The Refiner” can easily and 
quickly be repacked without draining the tank— 
a time and money saving feature. 

There is a Porter Engineer in your vicinity 
who will be glad to discuss how you can mod- 
ernize your mixing and blending operations with 
Porter “Better-Built” Mixers. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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Abstracts of U.S. and Foreign Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of U. S. patents are available from the Patent Office at 25 cents each. Address the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information concerning patents or trade-marks. 


Requests for further information or photostated copies of Canadian patents should be addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Patents and Copyrights, Department Secretary of State, Ottawa, Canada. 








U. S. Patents from Official Gazette—V ol. 597, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 (April 8—April 29) 
Canadian Patents Granted and Published June 3—June 24, 1947. 





* Coatings 
ao oy for coating series of articles with liquid coating material in- 
uding volatile solvent capable of producing explosive gases. No. 2,- 

417,798. Harold P. Ransburg and Richard E, Helmuth to Harper nf 
Ransburg, H. Gregg Ransburg, Harold P. Ransburg and Edwin } 
Ransburg, co-partners. : 

Film-forming composition of matter comprising as essential film-formin 
ingredient cellulose acetate and, as plasticizer therefor, aryl ester o 
compound selected from mono-morpholido and di-morpholido phosphoric 
acids. No. 2,418,224. Louis W. Georges to United States of America. 

Lacquer composition comprising cellulose derivative from cellulose esters 
and cellulose ethers, inorganic pigment suspended therein dibutyl amine 
eae. No. 2,417,344. Gerald R. Barrett to Monsanto Chem- 
1 0. 


In making varnishes step comprises reacting together rosin, maleic anhy: 
dride and fatty oil having non-conjugated ethylene linkages selected 
from drying oils and semi-drying oils. No. 2,417,327. Lawrence K. 
Scott to Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. , 

Coating glass surface with siliceous layer to reduce proportion of incident 
light reflected, consisting in forming built up layer on glass by repeat- 
edly wetting with solution of silicon tetrachloride in carbon tetrachloride 
exposing each coating until dry, rubbing each dried coating until 
ho No. 2,417,147. Arthur Roland Wood to Pilkington Brothers, 

imited. 

Rust inhibiting coating composition comprising microcrystalline dispersion 
of low-soluble calcium compounds, crystals, of which are uniformly dis- 
persed in amorphous matrix consisting essentially of magnesium com- 
pounds, said coating composition being designed for direct application 
as thin paint-like film to mild steel surface. No. 2,417,064. George 
Chandler Cox. 

ficially colored roofing granules comprising mineral base granule 
coated with phthalocyanine pigment bonded in weather-resisting and 
bloom-resisting water-insoluble inorganic matrix, pigmented coating firm- 
y bonded to surfaces of base granule. No. 2,417,058. Maurice E. 
uzzell_ and George W. Swenson to Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. 3 

Process comprises reacting in aqueous medium resorcinol, formaldehyde 
and amine selected from monomethylamine, monoethylamine, dimethyt- 
amine, _diethylamine, n-propylamine, iso-propylamine, di-n-propylamine, 
and di-isopropylamine form alkaline aqueous solution of potentially re- 
active resin, mixing resin while in dissolved state with alkaline latex. 
No. 2,417,975. Earle S. Ebers to United States Rubber Company. 

Coating articles having copper surface comprises applying solution con- 
taining organic solvent, water, ammonia, and one oj group of water- 
insoluble partially hydrolyzed gy Rong esters, and water-insoluble poly- 
vinyl acetal resins containing free hydroxyl groups, permitting the 
liquids to remain in contact with copper surface until bluish-green color 
is observed, heating come coating at temperature of 325° F., forming 
adherent, alcohol-insoluble film on surface. No. 2,417,885. George M. 
3rd, and Earl F. Carlston to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 

orp. 


Canadian 

Coating composition made by adding a wax to an aqueous dispersion of 
polyvinyl acetate produced by emulsion polymerization in the presence 
of an emulsifying agent. 0. 441,392. Shoviahen Chemicals, Ltd. 
(George Osman Morrison and Henry Michael Collins). 

Treating metal to prevent corrosion which consists in cleaning the sur- 
faces of the metal and then coating the surfaces with a film of glycol. 
No. 441,272. Agnes Jane Reeves Greer (Robert Shoemaker), 


* Dyestuffs 


Chroming dyestuff capable of being chromed and free from sulfonic acid 
groups consisting in chroming such dyestuff in aqueous medium at 
raised temperature with complex chromium compound of selected from 
aromatic o-hydroxycarboxylic acids of benzene and naphthalene series. 
No. 2,417,735. Achille Conzetti and Otto Schmid to J. R. Geigy A. G. 

Menutactering laked azo compounds comprises dissolving amino base of 
benzene, biphenyl and naphthalene series and azo dye coupling component 
of benzene and naphthalene series in aqueous non-oxidizing mineral 
acid solution, etc. 0. 2,418,416. .Roy C. Locke to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Lifesaving dye marker and method of making same. No. 2,418,392. 
Sydney E. Bender to American Cyanamid Company. 

Dye marker to be attached to life jacket comprising flexible waterproof 
covering, dye package therein, comprising water permeable envelope 
containing water-soluble dye, etc. No. 2,418,397. Robert Collyer Chat- 
ham and Allan B. Clow to American Cyanamid Company. 
etallizable polyazo dyes from benzidine intermediates. No. 2,417,306. 
— Krebser, Werner Bossard and Peter Hindermann to J. R. Geigy 


*Equipment 


Tool for removal of iron particles from cavities such as blind holes formed 
in iron work pieces comprises, closed shell, one end of shell being of 
relatively thin non-magnetic material and adapted to be inserted into 
cavity, magnet within shell, etc. No. 2,417,762. Steven Koller 
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Centrifuge for separating liquids from gases and heavy impurities. No. 
2,417,.47. f~> E. FKiowers to The De Laval Separator Compan. - 

Device for classifying objects according to weight. No. 2,417,642. be 
W. Gilchrist, Donald B. Kendall, and Robert O. Bradley to Toledo 
Scale Company. : 

Furnace for Ooeedection of carbon black from hydrocarbon gas having 
narrow elongated dissocation chamber, nozzles arranged centrally ot 
width adapted to direct flow of gas into one end of chamber, etc. 
No. 2,417,000. Percival H. Mitchell and Scott Malcolm, indie 

Submerged type pump and motor unit for separating gases from liquids. 
No. 2,418,221. Russell R. Curtis to Curtis Pump Company. 

Apparatus for vaporizing ether or the like, comprising container for ether, 
closure for container having dependisg annular flange, centrally dis- 
osed aperature, and outlet port between flange and wall of container, 
| ones supported by closure, electric motor mounted in housing, etc. 
No. 2,417,126. John J. Richards to Inez 1. Cragin. 

Apparatus for reducing fiuid content of fluid-solid intermixture. No. 2,- 
417,958. Harold A. Teale to Filter Media Corporation. 

Electric furnace to operate at very high temperatures in oxidizing atmos- 
phere, comprising enclosure, rod-like heating element comprising rare 
earth oxides, having negative coetticient of electrical resistivity, pair of 
terminals ot hgih electrical conductivity, means tor cooling terminals, 
and high frequency circuit. No. 2,417,953. Semon H, Stupakoff to 
Stupakotf Ceramic Manuiacturing Co. | " ; : : 

Making composite plastic-metal pipe unit comprises cleaning interior of 
pipe, applying coating of piastic adhesive, inserting rigid, imperforate, 
thermoplastic resin tube axially into pipe, simultaneously applying fluid 
pressure and heat, and cooling while maintaining fluid pressure within 
tube. No. 2,417,881. Charles G. Munger to American Pipe and Con- 
struction Co. ‘ 

Automatic oxygen indicator. No. 2,417,877. Elton R. Lewis to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 


*Explosives 


Manufacture of propellent explosives, process comprising providing pellets 
consisting of gelatinized nitrocellulose-nitroglycerine composition free of 
volatile solvent, mixing pellets with non-volatile plasticizer until exterior 
is tacky without plasticization of interior, then concurrently heating and 
compressing surface-tacky pellets until consolidated into homogeneous 
grain. No. 2,417,090. Charles Earnest Silk and George C. Dintelmann 
to Olin Industries, Inc. 

*Food 

In fermentation of carbohydrates, process comprises preparing straw hy- 
drolysate containing undissolved straw material without. separation of 
undissolved solid material from liquid, inoculating hydrolysate with 
cereal mash, etc. No. 2,417,801. Charles Weizmann to Butacet, 
Limited. fs : : ‘ 

Preparing starch product comprising unburst starch grains which will 
not burst, gelantinize, or swell upon exposure to boiling water and 
aqueous alkaline solutions. No. 2,417,611. Gordon G. Pierson to 
Perkins Glue Company. 

Disc type shell cracking apparatus for cocoa beans. No. 2,417,078. 
Wallace T. Jones to Rockwood & Co. . 

Treating starch comprising forming slurry of raw starch having concen- 
tration of 5 to 30% solide, repeatedly pumping slurry under pressure 
through restricted orifice to heat slurry to gelatinizing temperature as 
starch is subjected to attrition in passing through orifice. No, 2,417,- 
969. George V. Caesar and Thomas D. Thompson to Stein, Hall & 
Co., Inc. ’ 

Inhibition of retardation of growth of micro-organisms in meat. No. 
2,417,806. Hans F. Bauer and Elmer F. Glabe to Stein, Hall & Co., 


ne. 

In manufacture of ice cream, improving texture and controlling overrun 
comprises adding to ice cream mix an ester of pone alcohol and 
higher fatty acid. No. 22,858. Warren D. Roth, Leo C. Brown and 
Guy W. Phelps to Industrial Patents Corp. 


* Inorganic 


Preparing substantially anhydrous magnesium chloride from hydrous mag- 
pa chloride. No. 2,417,772. Leroy F. Marek to Arthur D. Little, 
nc. 

Increasing sodium hydroxide content of aqueous caustic soda solution 
containing sodium hydroxide, water and other chemical compounds, con- 
sisting in adding alcohol to solution, etc. No. 2,418,372. David F. 
Smith to Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation. 

Apparatus and method for producing inert gas comprising closed tank 
having overflow outlet effective to determine maximum level of water 
in tank and means for supplying water thereto, burner disposed in 
tank having its outlet below said level, inlet pipe extending from 
burner outwardly of tank, etc. No. 2,418,162. wrence K. Cecil, 
Rudolph J. Stengl and Floyd B. Bedwell to Ozark Chemical Company. 

Sulfonium compounds. No. 2,417,057. Edgar C. Britton and John N. 
Hansen to The Dow Chemical Co. 





* U. S. Patents from Vol. 596, Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol. 597, No. 1. 
Canadian from April 29- May 27, 1947. 
- 
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In purification of weakly acidic organic chemicals, having pKa values 
ot 2-12 and forming water-soluble alkaline-earth metal salts, from mix- 
tures with colored oxidized impurities, improvement comprises dissolv- 
ing material in aqueous alkaline solution adding material furnishing 
free alkaline-earth metal ions, adding water-soluble alkali dithionite, 
heating and agitating mixture. No. 2,417,939. Erwin Kuh, Leonard 
H. Dhein and Robert H. Ebel to American Cyanamid Company. 


Canadian was 
Calcium aluminate carbonate product. No. 441,161. Aluminum Co. of 
America (James Robert Wail). 


* Medicinal 


Non-infectious, complement-fixing Lymphogranuloma-venereum antigen, 
obtained by subjecting infectious lymphogranuloma-venereum antigen to 
action of phenol-type compound, increasing reactivity of latter beyond 
that required to render antigen non-infectious. No. 2,417,777. Clara 
Nigg to E. R. Squibb & Sons. K 

Steroidal hormone intermediates. No. 2,418,181. Russell Earl Marker 
to Parke, Davis & Company. ) 

Composition of matter comprising lipoid soluble, normally water insoluble, 
fat free material having high vitamin activity and solubilizing agent 
dissolving and causing material to be soluble in water. No. 2,417,299. 
Louis Freedman and Edward Green to U. S. Vitamin Corporation. _ 

Vitamin B complex preparation containing group of thiamine, riboflavin, 
nicotinamide, pyridoxin and choline in form of synthetically produced 
adenylate. No. 2,417,841. Simon L, Ruskin to Frances R. Ruskin. 

Amine salts of polychloro-2-hydroxy-diphenyl. No. 2,417,809. Gerald 
H. Coleman and Wesley D. Schroeder to The Dow Chemical Co. 


Canadian 

Plaster bandage cementitious composition having deodorizing character- 
istics comprising plaster of paris and activated carbon. No. 441,709. 
The Kendall Co. (John F. Ryan). 

Process of preparing a stable histaminase preparation from hog kidneys. 
No. 441,407. Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. (William Hiemenz and 
Paul Setz). 


*Metallurgy, Ores 


Apparatus for maintaining an atmosphere of nitrogen in furnace at pres- 
sure higher than atmospheric comprising treating furnace pair of 
heated retort in parallel arrangement adapted to contain comminuted 
copper, pair of dryers in parallel arrangement, valve and conduit means 
operating to alternately interconnect dryer and retort in series with 
furnace and to shut off other retort and dryer therefrom for regenera- 
tion, etc. No. 2,417,558. Alfred W. Laird and Gordon J. Maxson to 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 

Metallurgical briquette, self-sustaining and capable of being handled and 
transported immediately after molding, and of withstanding 2500° F. 
and above without disintegration. No. 2,417,493. Frank Holz. 

Reducing metallic oxide without fusion. No. 2,417,444. Robert D. Pike. 

Making fused salt mixtures composed principally of metallic chlorides for 
use as protective fluxes for melting magnesium and the like. No. 
2,418,408. Sheldon B. Heath and Carl A. Kuehl to The Dow Chemical 
Company. 

Reduction of ores consists in burning primary supply of carbonaceous fuel 
with sufficient air to support complete combustion thereof whereby to 
produce high temperature combustion gases, etc. No. 2,418,394. Charles 
OQ. Brown to American Ore Reduction Corporation. 

Coating aluminum and aluminum alloys by dipping same into molten 
metal, comprising subjecting aluminum or its alloys to treatment with 
solution of alkali metal zincate containing potassium copper cyanide 
until chemically precipitated metal deposit in well covering and firmly 
adhering form is obtained, dipping coated aluminum into molten bath of 
member of group consisting of zinc, tin, lead and their alloys. No. 
2,418,265. Coakinn Korpium to Sherka Chemical Co., Inc. 

In den process for manufacture of finely divided superphosphate fertilizer 
from phosphate rock, steps consisting of mixing together finely divided 
phosphate rock and used sulphuric acid, etc. No. 2,418,203. John 
Stauffer, Jr., to Stauffer Chemical Company. 

Producing iron powder whose particles are crystalline and of uniform 
size and density by reduction of ferrous chloride, comprises subjecting 
ferrous chloride to action of hydrogen while maintaining ferrous chloride 
during reduction at temperature below melting point. No. 2,418,148. 
“72 . Williams and Ashland S. Henderson to Henry L. Crowley 

o., Inc. 

Cupola including refractory lined combustion chamber, water jacket sur- 
rounding lower portion chamber, air bustle surrounding upper portion 
of combustion chamber. vertically extending water jacketed tuyeres, 
etc. No. 2,417,345. Claud R. Beebe. 

Process and apparatus for ene lightweight slag. No. 2,417,301. 
Albert N. Hayes to G. C. McCullough. 

Process for winning manganese and preparation of manganese dioxide, 
comprises electrolytically depositing metallic manganese on cathode from 
alkaline catholyte containing manganese and ammonium sulfates, elec- 
trolytically forming manganese dioxide at anode in anolyte containing 
manganese sulfate and sulfuric acid. No. 2,417,259. Thomas Austin 
Mitchell and Donald Cooper Mitchell to American Manganese Corp. 

Aqueous nickel plating bath of nickel sulfate-nickel chloride type in which 
chloride anion and sulfate anion are in ratio of 5:1 to 20:1 containing 
from 0.001 to 5.0 grams per liter of bath-soluble sulfurized gelatin. 
No. 2,417,203. Richard O. Hull and Raymond A. Hoffman to E. J. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In production of adherent, abrasion-resistant electrodeposit, steps com- 
prising electrodepositing cathode deposit of oxygen compound of molyb- 
denum from aqueous acid bath including boric acid, soluble nickel com- 
pound, and soluble molybdenum compound and heating deposit to about 
90 to 400° C. No. 2,417,133. Ernest W. Schweikher to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Treating titaniferous ore-like material containing alumina and silica, com- 
prises mixing material with carboniferous matter and mixture of lime- 
stone and fixed alkali composition, heating to excess of 1350° C. until 
molten, separating iron content from slag, separating titanates from 
aluminates and silicates of slag by water leaching. No, 2,417,101. 
Thomas P. Campbell. 

Heat treating material soseneiated with coating of tin for brightening 
surface. No. 2,418,087. John S. Nachtman. 

Recovering zirconium from zirconium ores comprises finely dividing ore, 
admixing with an alkali metal silicofluoride salt heating to 700° C., 
cooling and crushing heated product, treating small particle sized heated 
product with water. No. 2,418,074. Henry C. Kawecki. 

Processing ores consisting of oxide and silicate ores of zirconium to ob 
tain zirconium free from associated metal impurities. No. 2.418,073 
Henry C. Kawecki. 

‘ 
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Making fused magnesium orthosilicate comprises melting magnesium sili- 
cate rock in contact with reducing agent for iron compound present in 
rock separating fused silicate from reduced iron, recovering fused 


silicate. No. 2,418,026. Victor Moritz Goldschmidt. 

Making steel in melting chamber of open hearth furnace steps of pro- 
jecting streams fluid fuel under pressure from burners into one end 
of chamber, flowing into chamber stream of air which encircles streams 
of fuel, directing streams of fuel. No. 2,417,951. Elmer A. Schwartz 
to Republic Steel Corp. ces ; ’ 

Recovery of iron from ore containing oxide thereof higher than FeO com- 
prises subjecting ore in divided condition to contact with hot combus- 
tion gases in first stage, dried and heated ore into enclosed chamber, 
maintaining vertically extending body of ore within chamber in exter- 
nally heated zone, etc. No. 2,417,949. Elfego Riveroll. 


Canadian ™ — 

Mould coating comprising sodium silicate and expanded vermiculite. No. 
441,023. Aluminum Co. of America (Walter Albert Dean). 

Coating of mould cavities into which molten light metal is to be cast, 
with a binder of sodium phosphate and a body of vermiculite. No. 
441,021. Aluminum Co. ot America (Walter Albert Dean). 


* Organic 


Alpha-substituted aralkyl esters of amino carboxylic acids. No. 2,417,- 
773. Henry Martin, Franz Hafliger and Karl Gatzi to J. R. igy 
A. G. 

Preparation of olefinic nitriles by dehydration with acetic anhydride. No. 
2,417,749. Hugh J. Hagemeyer, Jr., to Eastman Kodak Company. 
1,2,3,4-tetrahy dro-6-alkoxy-8-(omega-dialkyl-amino-alkyl-amino) quinolines 
and method for their preparation. No. 2,417,726, Harry James Barber 

and William Robert Wragg to May & Baker, Limited. 

Reaction products of aldehyde and triazine derivative. No. 2,417,679. 
Gaetano F. D’Alelio to General Electric Company. 

Crystalline olefin-nitrosyl chloride addition products and process for mak- 
ing them. No. 2,417,675. Leland James Beckham to The Solvay 
Process Company. f Cae 

Preparing cyanuric chloride which includes step of polymerizing cyanogen 
chloride in presence of hydrogen chloride in solvent medium consisting 
of dioxane and chloroform, No. 2,417,659. Wilber N. Oldham to 
American Cyanamid Company. ’ ‘: 

Preparations of dioxanes comprises reacting hydrocarbon oil boiling from 
100° to 210° C. containing between 10% and 80% by weight of sub- 
stance selected from indene, styrene, coumarone and their homologs 
with aqueous formaldehyde solution in presence of mineral acid, which 
is sole acid ingredient. No. 2,417,548. Karl H. Engel to Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation. 

Compound of group consisting of 2-methyl-4,5-dicarboxy Lg pene and 
salts thereof. No. 2,417,541. Gustave H. Carlson and Frederick J. 
Pilgrim to American Cyanamid Company. 

Ether of terpene and nitro-substituted monohydric alcohol selected from 
nitroethanol 2-methyl-2-nitropropyl alcohol, and nitroisoamyl alcohol. No. 
2,417,455. Richard F. B. Cox to Hercules Powder Company. 

Preparing predominantly only mono-ethyl benzene from mixture of ben- 
zene and substantially pure ethylene. No. 2,417,454. Ben Bennett 
Corson and Lynn Joseph Brady to Koppers Company, Inc. 

Preparing guanidine salts comprises heating at 75° C. to 180° C. for 
from ten minutes to three hours solution in water of one mol of 
cyanamide and at least two equivalents of ammonium salt in presence 
of free ammonia to give solution pH of at least 8 at room temperature. 
No. 2,417,441. Joseph H. Paden and Leslie C. Lane, Jr., to American 
Cyanamid Company. 

Preparing guanidine salts comprises adding aqueous solution containing 
20% to 80% by wegiht of cyanide to aqueous solution of ammonia and 
ammonium salt having pH of at least 8 heated to 75° C. at rate that 
reaction mixture does not contain at any time more than 4% mole of 
unreacted cyanamide for each equivalent of unreacted ammonium galt 
therein. No. 2,417,440. Joseph H. Paden and Alexander F. MacLean 
to American Cyanamid Company. 

Production of alkadiene comprises subjecting reaction mixture comprising 
mono-olefinic hydrocarbon, sulfur trioxide and inert diluent gaseous at 
reaction temperature to contact with catalyst comprising copper sulfate 
adsorbed on alumina. No. 2,418,374. Charles M. Stone to The Texas 
Company. ¢ : . 

Preparing acetylhydrazino diamino s-triazine comprises effecting reaction 
in liquid state and in absence of applied heat between hydrazino di- 
amino s-triazine and acetic anhydride in equimolecular proportions 
allowing reaction mass to remain undisturbed at room temperature, iso- 
lating and purifying precipitate comprising acetylhydrazino diamino s-tria- 
zine. No. 2,418,336. Gaetano F. D’Alelio and James W. Underwood 
to General Electric Company. 

Recovering arylide of 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid from anhydrous re- 
action mixture resulting from reaction of hydroxy acid with aromatic 
amine in presence of condensing agent and inert organic diluent. No. 
2,418,326. Robert H. Weiss and Andrews C. Wintringham to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

Chlorinating benzanthrone comprises subjecting dispersion of benzanthrone 
in phosphoric acid of 85-100% strength to action of chlorine gas. No. 
2,418,318. Mario Scalera to American Cyanamid Company. 

Substituted dioxanes of formula described in patent. No. 2,418,297. 
Simcoe A. French and Lynwood N, Whitehill to Shell Development 

ompany. 

Sveseding —_ of formula described in patent. No. 2,418,290. Her- 
man A. Bruson & Warren D. Niederhauser to The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company. 

Manufacture of cyclic bases derived from arylacetonitrile derivatives. 
No. 2,418,289. Franz Bergel, Nathan Chadwick Hindley, Alexander 
Lang Morrison, and Heinrich Rinderknecht to Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Continuous process of manufacturing lower nitroalkanes comprises heat- 
ing low-molecular alkane to 390° to 440° C., continuously passing heat- 
ed alkane in vapor form into one end of elongated reaction zone, etc. 
No. 2,418,241. Leonard A. Stengel and Richard S. Egly to Commercial 
Solvents Corporation. 

Preparing 2,2-dialkyl-1,3-propane diamines comprises subjecting 1,3-di- 
nitro-2,2-dialkyl* propane to catalytic hydrogenation in presence of acid 
consisting of saturated lower fatty acid. No. 2,418,237, Murray Sen- 
kus to Commercial Solvents Corporation. 

Production of diketone comprises acylating N-(alkyl) substituted ketimine 
wherein carbon atom linked to nitrogen atom by double bond is linked 
by single bonds to two different hydrocarbon radicals, at least one of 
which is alkyl radical, by reacting it with acylating agent, and hydro- 
lyzing resulting acylated ketimine by reacting it with hydrolytic re- 
agent.. No. 2,418,173. Vernon E. Haury and Seaver A. Ballard to 
Shell Development Company. 


*U. S. Patents from Vol. 596, Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol. 597, No. 1. 
Canadian from April 29- May 27, 1947. 
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1,3,5-triazine compound of formula described in patem. No. 2,418,115. 
Ernest A. H. Friedheim. 

Preparation of C-acetylated compounds. No. 2,417,381. _ John A. Spence 
and Edward F. Degéring to Purdue Research Foundation. ss. 

Production of alpha-nitro-isobutene, comprises treating 1,2-dinitro-isobu- 
tane in presence of water with at least one substance selected from 
oxides, hydroxides, carbonates, bicarbonates of alkali metals, alkaline 
earth metals, ammonium hydroxide and ammonium carbonate. No. 
2,417,380. Arthur Ernest Wilder-Smith and Charles William Scaife 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. he ; 

Composition of matter d,1-2-substituted-3,4-(2’-oxo-tetrahydroimidazol) -thio 
phans, in which substituent in 2-position is member selected from alkyl 
radicals and aliphatic omega-substituted-alkyl radicals. No. 2,417,326. 
Otto Schnider, Jean-Pierre Bourquin and Andre’ Grissner to Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc. , ; 

Producing 4-hydroxy pyrimidine, comprises reacting ester of acetic acid 
with ester of formic acid and alkali metal alcoholate in presence of 
carbon monoxide condensing alkali metal formylacetic ester without 
isolation. Method of producing isocytosine. No. 2,417,318. Elmore 
H. Northey to American Cyanamid Co. 

Cohesive workable reversible gel adapted to preparation of shaped or 
molecularly oriented structures consists of liquid nitro-hydrocarbon and 
co-polymerization product of mixture. No. 2,417,294. Gaetano F. 
D’Alelio to Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company. : 

Cohesive workable reversible gel adapted to preparation of shaped or 
molecularly oriented structures which is essentially, liquid nitrohydro- 
catbon and polymerization product of mixture. No. 2,417,293. Gaetano 
F. D’Alelio to Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company. ; 

Production of d-tartaric acid, comprises oxidizing reaction mass contain- 
ing initially calcium 5-keto gluconate, oxalic acid. whereby calcium. is 
precipitated and vanadium catalyst by means of nitric acid, separating 
d-tartaric acid produced. No. 2,417,230. William Edward Barch to 
Standard Brands, Inc. : 

Preparing compounds having 2,6-dimethyl-heptanoyl radical from com- 
pound of gerniol, citral, cirtonellol and citronellal, comprises reducing 
compound to corresponding saturated primary alcohol, esterifying alcohol 
with higher fatty acid, pyrolizing ester to olefin, 3,7-dimethyloctene-1 
and oxidizing olefin to next lower saturated carboxylic acid. No. 2,417,- 
220. Lee Irvin Smith and George F. Rouault to Regents of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. 

Basic esters of monoalkyl isobutylacetic acids. No. 2,417,208. Henry 
Martin and Alfred Margot to J Geigy A. G. 

Composition having ambrettolide-like odor, comprising mixture of un- 
saturated large-ringed lactones isomeric with ambrettolide, said mixture 
being colorless liquid. No. 2,417,151. Charles Collaud to Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc. 

1-Polyacyloxyalkylamino-2-amino-4,5-dimethylbenzene and process for pre- 
paring. No. 2,417,143. Max Tishler and John W. Wellman to Merck 
& Company, Inc. 


Process of methylating olefins comprising reacting olefin with methyl 
halide in presence of calcium oxide, forming olefin of higher carbon 
content. No. 2,417,119. Verle A. Miller and Wheeler G. Lovell to 
General Motors Corporation. 


Aromatic methylene thioether having formula described in patent. No. 
2,417,118. Rush F. McCleary and Stiles M. Roberts to The Texas 
Company. 

Unsaturated bicyclic glycols. No. 2,417,100. Herman A. Bruson, War 
ren D. Niederhauser and Hyman Iserson to The Resinous Products & 
Chemical Company. 


Preparing metal salts of organic carboxylic acids comprises contacting 
aqueous solution of salt of organic carboxylic acid with aqueous solu- 
tion of water-soluble salt of metal giving water-insoluble salt of organic 
carboxylic acid, maintaining ionic constituents of water-insoluble salt in 
contacting solutions in stoichiometric proportons. No. 2,417,071. Arthur 
Ira Gebhart and John Ross to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 

Preparing vinyl cyanide comprises bringing mixture of six mols of ace- 
tylene and one mol hydrogen cyanide in contact, at 80-90° C., with 
aqueous solution, of pH 2.0, of cuprous chloride/ammonium chloride 
complex. No. 2,417,068. Mark Wendell Farlow and Wilbur Arthur 
Lazier to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Process comprises heating ethylidene fluoride at not less than 550° C. 
and not more than 900° C. in presence of sufficient chlorine to form 
difluorodichloromethane. No. 2,417,059. John D. Calfee and Lee B. 
Smith to General Chemical Co. 


Producing alkylated pyrrole compounds comprises adding undissolved and 
uncombined ammonia to compound conforming to formula described in 
patent. No. 2,417,046. Lester A. Brooks and Moushy Markarian to 
Sprague Specialties Company. 


Selectively reacting hydrogen chloride with isobutylene in mixture of iso- 
butylene- and butadiene-containing hydrocarbons of the Cs series, com 
prises treating mixture in liquid phase with anhydrous hydrogen chloride 
in presence of bleaching clay. No. 2,418,093. Ralph P. Perkins and 
Raymond H. Rigterink to The Dow Chemical Company. 


1,2-disubstituted-4,5-dihydroimidazoles. No. 2,418,077. Lucas P. Kyrides, 
Webster Groves and Ferdinand B. Zienty to Monsanto Chemical Com 
pany. 


Polycyclic methylpolysiloxane having empirical formula (CHa) 
2(x-n)SixOxin where x is whole number of 5 to 8 and n is whole 
number equal to one and not more than 3. No. 2,418,051. Donald 
W. Scott to General Electric Company. 


Production of N,N’methylene bis-hydantoins comprises reacting hydantoin 
with formaldehyde in aqueous reaction mixture containing hydantoin 
and formaldehyde. No. 2,418,000. Joseph Frederic Walker to E. J. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Preparation of N,N’-methylene bis-hydantoins. No. 2,417,999. Joseph 
Frederic Walker to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

N,n-dialkyl morpholinium alkyl-sulfates. No. 2,417,992. Joseph B. Nie- 
derl, Victor Niederl end Martin E. McGreal. 


Producing N-substituted aryl thiazyl sulfenamide by oxidative condensa- 
tion between water-soluble mercaptide of 2-aryl thiazole and amine 
having at least one replaceable hydrogen atom, comprises adding aqutte- 
ous solution of mercaptide. and aqueous solution of oxidizing agent, 
to aqueous solution comprising salt of amine, recovering desired sulfen- 
amide. No. 2.417.989. Ralph G. D. Moore and Janet K. Sanford to 
United States Rubber Company. 


Preparation of n-thioamines. No. 2,417,954 Arth Ww. SI to Th 
B. F. Goodrich Co. eisiataae Cee 


Production of substituted 1,4-naphthoquinones step consists in condensing 
1.4-naphthohydroquinone with compound of group of onen chain ali- 
phatic hydrocarbon dienes, open chain unsubstituted aliphatic Beta- 
unsaturated alcohols and reactive alcohols of tvpe ArCH2OH with aid 
of acid in presence of inert solvent. No. 2,417,919. Louis F. Fieser 

abet Sor. 

° is imethylaminopheny])6-dimethylaminophenyl phthalide. No. 2.- 
417,897. Clyde S. Adams to The National Cash islotr Co. 
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In producing amines and nitriles by reaction of olefins with ammonia in 
presence of reduced cobalt oxide, step of including in reaction mixture 
regulated small quantity of water. No. 2,417,893. John W. Teter to 
Sinclair Refining Co. . : 

In production of amines and nitriles by reaction of olefins with ammonia 
in presence of reduced cobalt oxide, improvement comprises supplying 
to catalytic reaction zone mixture containing olefin and ammonia. No. 
2,417,892. John W. Teter to Sinclair Refining Co. : xd 

Distilling raw xylidines containing sulfur compounds boiling in xylidine 
range, comprises heating raw xylidines in first zone between one-quarter 
and ten hours, withdrawing vapors, withdrawing bottoms containing 
xylidines from subjecting bottoms to distillation recovering xylidine 
vapors free of sulfur compounds. No. 2,417,886. Aaron K. Redcay 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Production of dimethyl substituted Cs hydrocarbons from propylene com 
prises subjecting gas feed of Cs hydrocarbons including propylene in 
combined isomerization-polymerization reaction to catalytic action. No. 
2,417,872. Ralph M. Hill and Howard G. Codet to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 


Canadian 

Process for manufacture of keto-alcohol acetates. No. 441,716. Roche 
Products, Ltd. (Franz Bergel). 

Quinoline substituted dihydropyridine. No. 441,401. The Wellcome 
Foundation, Ltd. (Arthur P. Phillips and Lowell O. Randall). 

Continuous process for the production of allyl alcohol which comprises 
feeding allyl chloride, an aqueous solution of an alkali metal hydroxide. 
No. 441,246. Shell Development Co. (Leslie M. Peters, Gerald H. 
Van de Griendt and Kenneth E. Marple). 

Preparing cyanamide containing a maximum of 1 to 3 percent of dicyandi- 
amide by slurrying calcium cyanamide with water, precipitating calcium 
from the slurry with solid carbon dioxide and maintaining the pH of 
the slurry at 4-0 to 7-2 and the temperature at 0° to 55°. No. 441,- 
174. American Cyanamid Co. (George H. Foster). 

Cellulose acetate materials coloured with a 4-chlor-2-nitro-4’-alkoxy-azoben 
zene free from salt forming groups. No. 441.116. Claude George 
Bonard. 

An aralkyl phenol produced by condensing a nuclearly lower alkylated 
styrene with a hydroxylated aromatic hydrocarbon. No. 441,106. The 
United Gas Improvement Co. (Alger Luman Ward). 


Halogen substituted acylamino sulphonic acid. No. 441,071. J. R. 
Geigy A. G. (Henry Martin, Rudolf Hirt, Curt Glatthar, Alfred Staub 
and Hans Heinrich Zaeslin). 

Tri-(aryl) sulphonyl hydrazino) s-t iazine. No. 441,035. Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd. (Gaetano F. D’Alelio and James W. Underwood). 


* Packaging 


Reclosable paperboard carton. No. 2,417,550. Reynolds Guyer to Wal- 
dorf Paper Products Company. 


Making collapsible tube comprises deforming one end of cylindrical 
tubular blank containing thermoplastic material to form embryo tube 
having shoulder and neck consisting of overlapping plies of such ma 
terial, etc. No. 2,418,155. Boris Bogoslowsky. 

Tubular paper container having bottom closure comprising four flaps, 
two major flaps and two minor flaps, so that bottom is of uniform 
thickness at all points. No. 2,417,104. George Cope to The American 
Paper Bottle Company. 


*Paper, Pulp 


Recovery of SOs from_digester blowoff gases. No. 2,418,167. Horace 
A. DuBois to Paper Patents Company. 


Improved degradation process comprises reacting sulfonated lignin ma- 
terial with calcium hydroxide under autogenic pressure in alkaline 
water-butanol reaction medium at reaction temperature of 300° C. 
No. 2,417,346. Friedrich Emil Brauns and Irwin A. Pearl to Sulphite 
Products Corp. 


Partially acetylating—lignocellulosic board materials to impart high de- 
gree of dimensional stability without breaking down physical structure, 
comprising impregnating lignocellulosic board materials with vapor from 
liquid acetylating medium containing acetic anhydride free from acetic 
acid, until board material has increased in weight by 15 to 25 percent. 
No. 2,417,995. Alfred J. Stamm and Harold Tarkow to United 
States of America. 


Paper having desiccant properties, comprising sheet of paper containing 
montmorillonite acid activatable sub-hentonite clay desiccant having 
V.M. of 5 to 8%. No. 2,417,924. Wright W. Gary to Filtrol Corp. 


*Petroleum 


Breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type, characterized by sub- 
jecting emulsion to action of hydroxy-acetylated and drastically-oxidized 
dimer of formula described in patent. No. 2,417,740. Melvin De 
Groote to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type, characterized by sub- 
jecting emulsion to action of drastically-oxidized dimer of formula de- 
scribed in patent. No. 2,417,739. Melvin De Groote to Petrolite Cor- 
poration, Ltd. 


Breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type, characterized by sub- 
iecting emulsion to action of acidic partial ester derived by reaction 
between polycarboxy acid and dimerized 9,11-linolodiricinolein. No. 
2,417,738. Melvin De Groote to Petrolite Corporation. Ltd 

Production of high octane paraffinic hydrocarbon fraction from mixture 
of saturated hvydrocarhons comprising normal hexane and methycyclo- 
pentane. No. 2,417,699. Sumner H. McAllister and Chester C. Craw 
ford to Shell Development Company. 


Production of multibranched paraffin hydrocarbons from hydrocarbon mix- 
tures comprising straight chain paraffins having at least six carbon 
atoms to molecule and naphthene hydrocarbons of non-hydroaromatic 
structure having same number of carbon atoms to molecule. No. 2,417.- 
698. Sumner H. McAllister, Chester C. Crawford and William F 
Ross to Shell Development Company. 

Purifying mineral oils of low water content to remove water-soluble or 
water-wettable impurities capable of heing taken up by relatively fresh 
water. No. 2,417,637. Harold C. Eddy to Petrotite Corp. i 

Lubricant comprising hydrocarbon oil and 0.01-5.0% by weight of oil- 
soluble metal salt of sulfur-containing acid of phosnhorus possessing at 
least one ester radical derived from unsaturated alkyl phenol, derived 
from Anacardinm genus of Anacardiaceae family. No. 2,417,562. John 
R. Morris to The Texas Company. 


* U. S. Patents from Vol. 596, Nos. 2. 3, 4, Vol. 597, No. 1 


Canadian from April 29- May 27, 1947. 
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Conversion of higher boiling hydrocarbons into aviation gasoline of low 
acid heat comprises poe Be oil at 875°F. to 1000°F. in presence of 
active cracking catalyst, etc. No. 2,417,527. William J. Sweeney to 
Standard Oil Development Company. ’ : 

Lubricating composition comprising mineral oil and barium soap complen 
No. 2,417,433. Lester W. McLennan to Union Oil Company of Cali- 

ia. . . 

taoaion composition comprising mineral oil and calcium soap complex. 
No. 2,417,432. Lester W. McLennan to Union Oil Company of Cali- 
f i 4 . . . . . . . 

Lubelonnt comprising oil of lubricating viscosity tending to oxidize in 
use having inorganic tetra-thiophosphate in amount sufficient to inhibit 
oxidation of oil. No. 2,417,827. William A. Jones to Continental Oil 

Leeteg composition comprising mineral oil of lubricating viscosity 
tending to oxidize in use, having 1 to 5% of product of reaction at 
elevated temperature of unsaturated hydrocarbon and material derived 
by fusing metal sulfide, phosphorous sulfide, and _ elemental sulfur. No. 
2,417,826. William A. Jones to ————— ot Co. | ba Dial 
pricati ition comprising mineral oil and magnesium s . 

ae sa ARS COE Lester W. McLennan to Union Oil Company of 

alifornia. Ae - ; y 
i ition comprising mineral oil and strontium soap com- 

a Pai7,430. pre W. McLennan to Union Oil Co. of Cali- 

ornia. s,: * * . . 1 
icati composition comprising mineral oil and_metal soap complex. 
ee 2.417.429. Lester W. McLennan to Union Oil Company of Cali- 


fornia. ‘ . abl sailed 
cing lubricant by reacting 1.0 equivalent of saponifiable materia 
— meee than 1.1 equivalents of basic metal compound increasing 
temperature and contacting reacting mass with oxygen, adding minera) 
oil. No. 2,417,428. Lester W. McLennan to Union Oil Co. of Cali- 


fornia. $ 1 
comprising Diesel fuel and reaction product of cycle gas ci 
ee 20% Shosnherus pentasulfide at 350° F. No. 2,417,415. 
Everett C. Hughes to The Standard Oil Co. : 2 i cathe 

Mineral oil composition comprising major proportion of mineral oil wit 
which there have been blended 14 to 28% of calcium petroleum sulfonate 
and 0.7 to 3% of mixture of mono- and di-(diamylpheny!) phosphates. 
No. 2,418,422. Robert C. Palmer to Sinclair Refining Company. 

Improving anti-knock value of gasoline-boiling paraffinic hydrocarbons 
when used in ignition-type internal combustion engines, comprising con- 
tacting hydrocarbons for two days with metal cyanide insoluble in, ey. 
drocarbons selected from potassium cyanide, cuprous cyanide, nicke 
cyanide, mercuric cyanide and silver cyanide, separating hydrocarbons 
from cyanide. No. 2,418,391. George W. Ayers to The Pure Oil 

ny. ‘ " 

a in combination major proportion of hvdrocarhon oil 
and minor proportion, of boron compound. No. 2,418,358. Bert H. 
Lincoln and Gordon D. Byrkit to Continental Oil Company. ity 

Improved process for separating olefins, from fluid mixtures containing 
them and aldehyde impurities comprising washing mixture with aqueous 
ammonia which is non-solvent for unsaturated hvdrocarbons and thereby 
separating substantially all of aldehvde impurities from hydrocarbons, 
extracting olefins from aldehyde-free mixture with solution of heavy 
metal salt canable of forming reversible comnlexes with olefins. No. 
2.418.183. Horace R. McCombie and Russell L. Kittle to Shell De- 
velopment Co. — 

Peotenien of high octane number branched-chain normally lianid hydro- 
carbons suitable as aviation fuel components comprises providing within 
single vertical fractional distillation column strinping section at low 
point thereof, higher isomerization zone containing nermeable hed of 
lump anhydrous aluminum chloride isomerization catalvst, and higher 
alkylation zone containine permeable hed of solid contact particles, etc. 
No. 2.418.146. Tohn D. Upham to Phillips Petroleum Company. . 

Treatment of perchlorolefins in which every carbon atom in molecule is 
joined to one or more other carbon atoms bv linkage including dovhle 
bond. to remove there-from organic impurities containing hvdrolvzahle 
chlorine, comprises refluxing material with aqueous solution of alkali 
metal hydrosninhide; treating resulting reaction mixture with alkali 
metal hydroxide; senarating organic layer from aqueous laver; drving 
organic layer; fractionating organic laver to recover purified product. 
No. 2,418,109. James S. Sconce to Hooker Electrochemical Company. 

Compacted packing and lubricating mass consistine of mixture of talc 
and flake gravhite, highly resistant to hvdrogen fluoride. No. 2,417,- 
351. James D. Covington to Soconv-Vacuum Oil Co., Tne. 

Treatment of volatile hydrocarbon feed mixture containing sulfur eom- 
pounds, comprises subjecting mixture to vanor phase catalytic desulfur- 
ization, subjecting resulting gaseous mixture to vapor _nhase, hydro- 
forming with different catalyst in sneceeding stage. No. 2,417,308. 
Milton W. Lee to Union Oil Co. of California. 7 

Improved lubricant for use in internal combustion engines, comprises 
mineral lvbricating oil having sulfurized monocyclic terpene hydrocar- 
hon and additive ingredient nossessing detergent properties. No. 2.417,- 
305. Edwin C. Knowles, Frederic C. McCoy and John A. Patterson 
to The Texas Co. k 

Mineral oil-soluble sulfurized cutting ofl base comprising cosulfurized 
blend of tall oil and ester of monohydrie alcohol. No. 2.417.283. John 
C. Zimmer and George M. McNulty to Standard Oil Develonment Co. 

Fluid lubricating composition consisting of 96.5% di-2-ethvlhexyl sebacate. 
0.5% 2,6 ditertiarv butyl para cresol. and 3% calcium petroleum sul- 
fonates. No. 2.417.281. Tones I. Wasson and John C. Zimmer to 
Standard Oil Develonment Co. 

Lubricating grease composition comprising low pour point lubricating min- 
eral oil distillate, neutral to basic lithium soap of a soan stock selected 
from saturated fats and saturated fatty acids. No. 2.417.264. Arnold 
J. Morwav and John C. Zimmer to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Converting hydrocarbon fraction containing Cs to C7 olefins into saturated 
hydrocarbons boiling in gasoline range comprising alkylating Ca olefins 
from Cs to Cz fraction with isobutane in presence of concentrated sul- 
furic acid, alkylating Cs and Cs to Cr olefins from this fraction with 
isobutane in presence of sulfuric acid. No. 2,417,251. Charles F. 
Hemminger to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Distillate-type heatine oil comprising chemically unrefined catalytically 
cracked naphtha distillate, chemically refined ernde petroleum and 
thermally cracked naphtha distillates. No. 2.417.236. Artie O. Cato 
and Albert J. Schmid! to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Reducing water loss by filtration in drilling fluid including suspension 
of solid mineral matter in water, comprises suspending water-soluble 
starch ester of low molecular weight aliphatic acid in fluid. No. 2.417.- 
235. George E. Cannon to Standard Oil Develonment Co. 

Continuous method of isomerizing saturated hydrocarbons. No. 2,417,221. 
William R. Smith to The Texas Co. 

In process for alkylating hydrocarbon with olefin to produce higher-boiling 
hydrocarbons, improvement comprises separating alkylation mixture 
when complete into liquid hydrocarbon phase and liquid acid phase, 
maintaining said phases separate for period sufficient for organic fluorine 
compounds dissolved in acid phase to he consumed by alkylation of 
alkylatable hydrocarbons, etc. No. 2,417,106. Frederick E. Frey to 
Phillips Petroleum Company. i 
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Cracking hydrocarbons comprising subjecting hydrocarbons to suitable 
cracking conditions of time, temperature and pressure in presence of 
small amount of halogen selected from bromine and iodine and small 
amount of organic compound having chlorinated, unsaturated, aliphatic 

roup. No. 2,417,105. Hillis O. Folkins to The Pure Oil Company. | 

Lubricating composition comprising combination of ester of naphthenic 
acid and organic sulphur compound. No. 2,417,088. Carl F. Prutton 
to Lubri-Zol Development Corp. _ ; : 4 

Extreme pressure lubricant comprising major proportion of mineral lubri- 
cating oil and aromatic compound containing aromatic nucleus, aliphatic 
substituent containing more than three carbon atoms, and inorganic 
substituent containing element class of oxygen and sulphur. No. 2,417,- 
087. Carl F. Prutton to The Lubri-Zol ange : 

In production of lower boiling hydrocarbons from heavy hydrocarbon oil 
having 50% point above 650°F., method comprises cracking hydro- 
carbon oil by contacting it with calcined composite comprising hy rous 
silica and alumina composited in hydrous state. No. 2,417,054. George 
R. Bond, Jr., to Houdry Process ay : b 

Separation and segregation of diolefin from hydrocarbon mixture contain- 
ing diolefin and mono-olefin comprises contacting mixture of hydro- 
carbons containing diolefin and mono-olefin with cuprous salt solution 
whereby diolefins and mono-olefins are dissolved in the solvent rat- 
ing solvent with absorbed diolefin and mono-olefin, etc. No. 2,41 ,048. 
Adolnh L. Antonio to Jasco, Inc. 

Reducing sulfur content of hydrocarbon oil containing organic sulfur 
compounds of mercapfans and disulfides comprising contacting liquid 
oil at not in excess of 100°C. with solid reagent from action at at- 
mospheric temperature of alkali solution on alloy containing element 
selected from aluminum, silicon, beryllium and zine and metal selected 
from nickel and copper. No. 2,417,041. George W. Ayers, Daniel M. 
Barton and Erskine E. Harton to The Pure Oil Company. 

Continuous process of isomerizing saturated low boiling feed hydrocar- 
bons, comprises maintaining within reaction zone substantially static 
column of metallic halide-hydrocarbon complex liquid isomerization cata- 
lyst, passing feed hydrocarbons in liquid phase through column in 
presence of hydrogen halide, continuously withdrawing from upper por- 
tion of reaction zone effluent liquid stream comprising hydrocarbons, etc. 
No. 2,417,201. Francis Horton to The Texas Company. 

Catalytic isomerization of saturated hydrocarbons in presence of aluminum 
halide-hydrocarbon complex saturated with aluminum halide. No. 2,- 
417,187. John Richard Callaway to The Texas Company. 

Production of gasoline hydrocarbons from hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
mixtures, comprises reacting first mixture of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide in presence of fluidized iron catalyst, removing total reaction 
protects from said first stage, recovering gaseous fraction supplying 

ydrogen and carhon monoxide, etc. No. 2,417,164. Harold E. Huber 
Jr., to Standard Oil Company. 

In removal of carbon disulphide from hydrocarbon liquid, steps comprise 
reacting liquid with dimethylamine in aqueous solution to ae amine 
dithiocarbamate allowing resultant mixture to settle, separating aqueous 
solution containing dithiocarbamate from hydrocarbon liquid, recover- 
ing dimethvlamine from aqueous solution for re-use. No. 2.418,047. 
Deric William Parkes and Ian Alastair Moncrieff Ford to Robinson 
Brothers, Limited. 

Alkylating an alkylatable hydrocarbon comprises subjecting hydrocarbon 
and olefin under alkylating conditions to catalyst comprising association 
of refractory oxides of at least two elements selected from silicon, alum- 
inum, zirconium, magnesium, thorium and boron in presence of organic 
carboxvlic acid consisting of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. No. 2,418,- 
028. Vladimir Haensel to Universal Oil Products Company. 

Production of isobutane from low-boiling olefin comprises subjecting such 
olefin hydrocarhon to conversion conditions in presence of liquid con- 
centrated hydrofluoric acid as effective catalyst in presence of free 
bydrenen. No. 2,418,023. Frederick E. Frey to Phillips Petroleum 

ompany. 

Catalvtic conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,417,973. William J. 
Degnen to The M. W. Kellogg Company. . 

Composition for lubricating engines comprising hydrocarbon lubricating 
oil, thionhosphoric acid bearing corrosion inhibiting material and sul. 
fonic acid. No. 2,417,876. Arthur W. Lewis and John E. Schott to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils, comprises preheating to suspension of oil 
vapors and finely divided conversion catalyst, passing suspension through 
conversion zone, removing finely divided conversion catalyst from con- 
version zone, separating catalyst from_vaporous products, etc. No. 
2.417,867. _Stewart C. Fulton, Carl Tongberg and Edward D. 
Reeves to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Lubricant comprising oil of lubricating viscosity having minor proportion, 
to improve lubricating characteristics, of aliphatic diacid of from 6 to 
12 carbon atoms, acid having terminal carboxyl groups substituted with 
silicon containing radical. No. 2,417,833. Bert H. Lincoln and Joseph 
M. Hersh to Continental Oil Co. 


* Photographic 


Preparation of gelatin layers in gel form comprises coating emulsion sur- 
face of photographic, element carrying silver image, at room tempera 
ture, with aqueous solution of gelatin containing water-soluble gelatin 
liquefying substance in such amount that solution is in liquid form at 
room temperature, thereafter treating liquid layer to stop effect of such 
substance. No. 2,417,713. Oswald Stein to Iiford, Limited. 

Photographic color developer comprising coupling inducing silver halide 
reducer, strong accelerator, alkali metal sulphate, non-silver-halide-re- 
ducing-coupler, non-oxidizing buffer whose aqueous solution has pH of 
from four to six and rapid silver halide reducing color intensifying 
opent. No. 2,417,514. Henry T. Neumann to Spectrum Products 

ompany. 

As article of manufacture for use in photographic process for producing 
on surface of material to be fabricated accurate replica of image, lam- 
inated unit comprising glass backing element and photosensitive material 
re thereto, etc. No. 2,418,304. Miller Reese Hutchison to Ralph 

. Luff. 

In preparation of material having photo-sensitive surface and which is 
immune to plane dimensional variations resulting from changes in at- 
mospheric moisture, process which includes coating one side of sheet 
material with photographic emulsion having sensitivity greater than is 
necessary for service intended, adhering sheet material to backing ele- 
ment immune to plane dimensional variations, etc. No. 2,418,303. 

‘ Miller Lj Levee to Ralph G. Luff. 

Pparatus and process for motion-picture color photography. No. 2.417.- 
060. John G. Capstaff to Eastman Kodak Co. isi ’ 


Canadian 


Two frame cycle additive method of producing or reproduci 1 1 
image. No. 441,002. Arthur Locan. es 





* U. S. Patents from Vol. 596, Nos. 2. 2. 4. Vol. 597, No. 1 
Canadian from April 29- May 27, 1947. , 
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*Polymers 


Preparing methyl acrylate comprises subjecting mixture of ketene and 
seat taatate to pyrolysis at 400 to 600°C. No. 2,417,748. Hugh J. 
Hagemeyer, Jr., to Eastman Kodak Company. on 

Removing acetylene polymer impurities from crude acrylonitrile contain- 
ing acetylene polymer, and impurities tending to promote water solu- 
bility of acetylene polymer. No. 2,417,635. arold S. Davis to 
American Cyanamid Company. : r 

a copolymers comprises exposing mixture of 58 to 90 parts of 

nyl ester of carbotholiolic acid, 42 to 10 parts of neutral ester of 
saturated monohydric alcohol with 1,4-butenedioic acid, and acyloin to 
ultraviolet light of intensity and for time to produce substantial poly- 
merization. No. 2,418,426. Lawrence Marion Richards to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. z 

In molding or shaping of vinylidene chloride polymers wherein, during 
treatment, polymers are converted to molten or fused condition, step 
comprises maintaining polymers, during portion of molding or shaping 
thereof, in contact with member selected from cadmium and cadmium- 
base allovs. No. 2,418,423. Silvio Pellerano to The Kaydon Engi- 
neering C ation. : ‘ F 

Changing qualities of thermoplastic resin produced by heating to tempera- 
ture of at least 300°C. a mixture of a cellulose containing material 
with material selected from resin acids mixtures of such acids and 
omg acids found in tall oil, and rosin. No. 2,418,293. Eduard Farber 
to Polyxor Chemical Co. , f 

Preparing resinous copolymer comprising heating, in presence of poly- 
merization catalyst, mixture selected from vinyl acetate, methyl acry- 
late, methyl alpha-methacrylate and styrene, with diacylate of mono- 
carboxylic acid, balance of polymerizable materials selected from vinyl 
acetate, methyl acrylate, methyl alpha-metha¢rylate and styrene. No. 
— Louis M. Minsk and Cornelius C. Unruh to Eastman Kodak 

ompany. a 

Casting polymerizable compounds to form shaped articles, comprises sub- 
jecting polymerizable compound from esters of acrylic, alpha-chlorocrylic, 
and methacrylic acids, in bulk to polymerizing conditions in the presence 
of catalyst mixture. No. 2,417,238. Robert Edward Christ and Ber- 
nard M. Marks to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In processing of synthetic, solid, plastic hydrocarbon interpolymer the step 
of heating solution of interpolymer with sulfur chloride to reaction 
temperature causing evolution of hydrogen chloride to produce partly 
sulfurized polymer millable to plasticity and reactive with elemental 
sulfur to yield elastic product. No. 2,417,093. William J. Sparks and 
Henry B. Kellog to Jasco, Incorporated. 

Laminated article comprising sheet of methyl methacrylate polymer and 
sheet of polyvinyl butvral resin joined by adhes comprising acid 
polysilicie acid ester. No. 2,418,018. Maurice L. Ernsberger and Paul 
Swithin Pinkney to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. | 

Cast phenol formaldehvde resin, prepared by reacting phenol with formal- 
dehyde under alkaline conditions, acidifying liquid reaction mixture 
adding phenol reacted with formaldehyde, pouring into mold and hard- 
ening by heating. No. 2.417.959. Charles S. Webber and Stewart B. 
Luce and Frederick M. Murdock to Monsanto Chemical Company. 

Impregnating fibrous-plastic article, steps of providing predeterminated 
mixture of liquid, water soluble and water dispersible resins contain- 
ing resin particles in suspension, placing accreted preformed fibrous 
carcass containing water from accreting process in interstices on suc- 
tion de, ete. No. 2,417,851. Serenus H. A. Young to Hawley Prod- 
ucts Co. : 

Laminating sheet of plastic from group consisting of polymers and acrylic 
and methacrylic acids, their esters, and anhydrides, and second sheet 
comprising plasticized polyvinyl acetal resin acetalized with aliphatic 
aldehyde, etc. No. 2,417,837. Louis Paggi to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 


Canadian 

Composition of improved light stability comprising a polymer of diallyl 
diglycolate and from about 0.5 to 5 per cent phenyl salicvlate. oO. 
441,248. Shell Development Co. (Hans Danneberg and David E. Adel- 


son). 


*Processes and Methods 


Fractional distillation of mixture containing low-boiling hydrocarbon and 
hydrogen fluoride, improvement comprises passing mixture at constant 
rate to fractional distillation, separating from fractional distillation 
relatively low-boiling fraction comprising low-boiling hvdrocarbon, etc. 
No. 2,417,669. Roy E. Vinyard to Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Preparing hydrosol containing silica and beryllia. No. 2,417,664. 
Arthur C. Schmitt to Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 

Separating mixed materials which consists in subjecting materials to 
classifying effect of upwardly flowing current of fluid medium, ete. 
No. 2,417,660. Walter L. Remick. 


Method of producing and recording crystal X-rav diffraction pattern 
of distorted reciprocal lattice type. No. 2,417,657. Dan McLachlan, 
Jr. to American Cyanamid Company. 

Forming mixture of vinyl aromatic hydrocarbon having single vinyl 
group attached to aromatic nucleus and fumarodinitrile, mixture con- 
taining between 0.15% and 50% by weight of fumarodinitrile, balance 
being vinyl aromatic hydrocarbon, heating mixture to form interpolymer. 
No. 2,417,607. David T. Mowry to Monsanto Chemical Company. 


Dry crystalline water-soluble colloid congealing inhibitor for preventing 
congealing of colloids of colloid forming substances from class con- 
sisting of starch, gelatin and gum, comprising reaction product pre- 
cipitated from aqueous solution containing nhenol, sodium acetate, and 
hexamethylenetetramine. No. 2,417,515. Henry T. Neumann. 


Stripping flexible polymer insulation from wire immersing wire in bath 
including fatty acid of sixteen or more carbon atoms, immersing wire 
in second bath including substance capable of dissolving acid stripping 
plastic from wire. No. 2,417,468. Victor J. Canziani and Frank Ww. 
Stellwagen to Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation. 


Treating compound of class consisting of hydroxy tricalcium phosphate 
and trimagnesium prosphate to improve fluorine absorptiveness thereof 
comprises contacting fluorine-containing compound of said class with 
weak aqueous solution of alkali to remove fluorine, treating alkalized 
material with dilute hydrochloric. acid solution to neutralize excess 
alkali. No. 2,417,462. Howard Adler to Victor Chemical Works. 

Making diamond tool comprises agitating diamonds and during agitation 
coating diamonds with metal in molecular form under sub-atmospheric 
pressure, placing diamonds in matrix matetial bonding coating metal 
to matrix material. No. 22,854. Hermann Kott, and Murray Yawitz 
to Fish-Schurman Corporation. 


Improved hydrogenation process comprises heating with hydrogen, in 
Presence of catalytic amounts of titanium hydride, unsaturated organic 
compound containing triple bond between carbon and element having 
atomic weight within range of from 12 to 15. No. 2,418,441. Gerald 
M. Whitman to E. T. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
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Making salt in grainer, evaporative cooling portion of which is of Gir- 
cular form. No. 2,418,427. Clinton S. Robison. ¥ 

Impregnating graphitized carbon brush with metallic halide. No. 
2 418.420. Lawrence E. Moberly to Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
to Universal Oil Products Company. ~ f 

Metal halide catalysis of hydrocarbons. No. 2,418,419. Julian M. Mavity 

Absorption of oxygen from free oxygen containing gas comprises, con- 
tinuously circulating in contact with free oxygen containing gas oxygen 
absorbent mass consisting of metallic chlorides consisting of cuprous 
chloride, cupric chloride and alkali metal chloride, etc. o. 2,418,402. 
Everett Gorin to Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. es 

Treating chick-hatchery waste which comprises subjecting waste ma- 
terial to action of licnin in presence of heat and drying waste material. 
No. 2,418,311. William D. McFarlane and Nikolai Nikolaiczuk to The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited. : : : 

Preparing improved chromium oxide catalyst, comprises impregnating 
solid granular carrier with solution of ammonium-containing salt of 
chromic acid, drying impregnated carrier, subjecting dried impregnated 
carrier to controlled heating in reducing atmosphere at elevated tem- 
perature below temperature at which salt decomposes with incandescence, 
etc. No. 2,418,309. Maryan P. Matuszak and Glen H. Morey to 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Preparing catalyst comprising chromium oxide supported on _porous 
granular catalyst carrier material. No. 2,418,270. Maryan P. Ma- 
tuszak to Phillips Petroleum Company. : : ; 

Forming spheroidal hydrogel globules containing water-insoluble inorganic 
oxides and free of precipitate. No. 2,418,232. Milton M. Marisic 
to Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 

Treatment of waste sulphuric acid derived from alkylation process and 
containing at least 80% HsSO« and hydrocarbonaceous matter. No. 
2,418,210. Cecil B. Wilde to Stauffer Chemical Company. 

Distillation of hydrocarbons with addition of acetone-methyl alcohol. No. 
2,417,355. George Anthony Dummett and Sydrey Jamieson Ralph to 
Aluminum Plant & Vessel Company Limited. 

Process of lining catalyst chambers. No. 2,417,348. Charles E. Carter 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Refining crude wool grease process includes emulsifying grease by_agi- 
tating and heating with water and soap to above melting point, adding 
sulphonated fixed oil, allowing mass to form water laver and_super- 
natant grease layer, senarating grease layer. No. 2,417,329. Eugene 
Snyder to American Chemical Paint Company. J 

Separating tar acids from coal tar, cohsists in mixing coal tar containing 
tar acids with aqueous caustic alkali solution, allowing mixture to 
separate into tar-acid-containing aqueous layer and tar layer. with- 
drawing one layer. No. 2,417,291. Francis E. Cislak and Thomas 
Patrick Carney to Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 

Producing butadiene, steps of forming feed stock from petroleum distillate 
fraction, including peroxides, bringing into contact with lead mer- 
captide. distilling, heating distillate fraction te form butadiene. No. 
2,417,280. Prentiss S. Viles to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Separating constituents of ternary gaseous mixtures, comprises liquefying 
gaseous mixture in two fractions with refrigerating liquid, vaporizing 
liquid, rectifying fractions to separate an effluent mingling effluent and 
vaporized liquid, utilizing mineled gases to cool and liquefy recom- 
Pressed portion, etc. No. 2,417,279. Claude C. Van Nuys to Air 
Reduction Co., Inc. 

Recovering anhvdrous acetonitrile from aqueous solutions, comprises cool- 
ing below 0° C. aqueous solution of nitrile, separating concentrated 
from original solution and distilling concentrated solution, leaving 
anhydrous nitrile. No. 2,417,862. Clark H. Dale to United States 
Vanadium Corporation. 


Canadian 

Defoliating plants by dusting the leaves-with calcium cyanamide in quan- 
tity sufficient to cause the leaves to drop off from the living plant. No. 
441.309. American Cyanamid Co. (Thomas L. Wilkerson). 

Forming smoke by subjecting cyclohexylamine to the action of acetic acid 
in the presence of carbon tetrachloride and acetone. No. 441,132. Her- 
bert E. Britt. 

Neutralizing residual sulphuric acid in crystalline nitroguanidine which 
includes contacting the nitroguanidine crystals with cadmium hydroxide. 
No. 441,025. American Cyanamid Co. (Kenneth D. Ashley). 


*Rubber 


Treating aldehyde-modified rubber from group consisting of natural 
rubber and neoprene with organic compound having from to to 3— 
N=}C=X groups, X is chalcogen of atomic weight below 33. No. 
2,417,424. George H. Latham to FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


*Specialties 


Adhesive composition suitable for bonding textile reinforcing structures 
to elastomeri¢ stock comprises reaction product of organic disocvanate 
and elastic isoprene polymer dissolved in organic solvent for reaction 
product. No. 2,417,792. John J. Verbane to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 

Article of manufacture, coated flexible fabric sheeting comprising rubber- 
ized fabric base with intermediate coating containing 15-30% cellulose 
nitrate, 15-30% of solvent, 3-8% dibutylphthalate, 12-22% alkyd resins 
having plasticizing pronerties, 2-5% butylstearate, 10-30% diluents, 
5-10% pigments 0.1-0.5% dioctyl sodium sulfosuccinate, and final nitro- 
cellulose coating applied to intermediate coating. No. 2,417,405. 
Felix J. Bellac. 

Medicated smoking tobacco mixture comprising major portion of un- 
treated tobacco flakes and minor portion of tobacco flakes coated to 
exclusion of absorption with nonirritating sugstance, in solid state, con- 
sisting of animal fat having higher melting point than body temperature, 
vaporizing without decomposition at ember temperature. No. 2,418,296. 
Sarah S. Frederickson. 

Making flexible fibrous abrasive web material comprises forming fluid 
aqueous suspension of cellulosic fibers and abrasive grains, agitating 
suspension to gelatinize fibers by mechanical hydration thereof and 
incorporate abrasive particles intimately therewith, etc. No. 2,418,282. 
John A. Williamson to The Carborundum Company. 

Composition for removing paint and from surfaces consisting of acetone 
53.5; ethylene dichloride 25.0; water 11.0; lactic acid 3.5; paraffin 
wax 1.0; cellulose acetate 3.0; and sulfonated castor oil 3.0. No. 
2.418.138. Howard Packer. 

Thixotropic adhesive composition comprising 10 to 35% of petroleum 
naphtha, from 65 to 90% of rmanent adhesive. No. 2,418,135. 
Samuel A. Moore and Theodore Greenfield to Interchemical Corporation. 


*U. S. Patents from Vol. 596, Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol. $97, No. 1. 
Canadian from April 29- May 27, 1947. 
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Stable aqueous liquid wax polish having solids content of 10 to 15%, 
comprising wax predominantly of particle size less than 0.1 micron 
dispersed in aqueous vehicle. No. 22,860.° John M. Olson to Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Company. a fs 

Bird repellent comprising finely divided sulfur nitride and finely divided 
imino sulfur in admixture with inert powder. No. 2,417,115. Owen 
Beven Lean and Percy Wragg Brian to Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited. 

Anti-rust composition comprising oil-soluble polyvalent metal tall oil soap 
and between oil-soluble polyvalent metal degras soap, an anti-rust com- 
position comprising lead tall oil soap, lead wool grease soap, paraffin 
wax, lubricating oil and cobalt in form of oil-insoluble salt. No. 
2,418,075. Myron H. Kollen and Marcellus T. Flaxman to Union 
Oil Company of California. | i : 

Arachnicidal preparation comprising aqueous suspension of N,N’-dibenzyli- 
dene-ethyl-enediamine containing dispersing agent. No. 2,417,985. Elbert 
C. Ladd to United States Rubber Company. . 

Hair-removing composition containing glucose, water-insoluble powder, 
in proportions of 2 to 1 respectively at not over body temperature; 
— sticky, semi-liquid product. No. 2,417,882. Leonard J. 

eary. 

Compouition comprising stable mixture of compound alkaline tricalcium 

hosphate and minor amount of potassium iodide. No. 2,417,804. 
Howerd Adler to Victor Chemical Works. 


Canadian 

Friction linings being characterized by a content of melamine _formalde- 
hyde condensation products. No. 441,073. Gesellschaft Zur Forderung 
der Foreschung Auf den Gebieten der Technischen Physik an der 
Eidg. (Hans Staeger). 


* Textiles 


Manufacture of viscous protein solutions for production of artificial 
Filaments. No. 2,417,576. Robin H. K. Thomson and Stanley R. 
Swift to Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

Bleaching cotton fabric to brightness of at least 86, comprises sub- 
jecting fabric te action of aqueous alkaline solution containing alkali 
metal hypochlorite and between: 0.10 and 2 grams per liter of readily 
soluble stannate at between 70° and 200° F. No. 2,417,570. Stuart 
M. Rogers to The Solvay Process Company. 

Manufacture of textile materials having low wet strength and substantial 
dry strength comprises applying to textile fabric having basis of 
organic ester of cellulose, solution of concentration below 10% of 
strong mineral acid selected from hydrochloric and sulphuric acids 
in aqueous solution, etc. No. 2,417,535. John Guilfoyle Williams 
and onard Krause to British Celanese Limited. 

Textile softening with nitrogen containing linear ester polymer. No. 
2,417,513. Johannes Nelles, Otto Bayer, Wilhelm Tishbein and Fritz 
Baehran. 

Producing textile product comprising forming structure of composite 
potentially adhesive filaments comprising at least two integral portions, 
one portion being core and other sheath portion, etc. No. 2,417,453. 
Worth Wade to American Vicose Corp. 





Treating cellulose fibers comprises _~ nating fibers with aqueous solu 
tion of alkali metal hydroxide and alkylolamine-copper complex in which 
solution are dissolved silk fibers, washing impregnated fibers with 
aqueous solution of acidic agent, removing acidic agent and _water- 
soluble salts from cellulose fibers. No. 2,417,388. Thomas C. Whitner 
to Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 

Signal and display panel comprising web of cellulose acetate fabric, 
bleeding daylight fluorescent dye dispersed in web, resinous anchor coat 
on reverse of web, stratum of diatomaceous earth on anchor_ coat, 
pigmented coating on stratum comprising, etc. No. 2,417,383. Joseph 
L. Switzer. 

Improving dyeing affinity of cellulosic textile material and imparting 
soft silky handle, comprises treating before dyeing with aqueous solu- 
tion containing formaldehyde and guanidine salt of alpha-beta un- 
saturated carboxylic acid devoid of amino groups, converting mixture 
to a water-insoluble condensation product. No. 2,417,312. James 
Hutchison MacGregor, to Courtaulds Limited. 

Treating wool to render it resistant to moths and felting comprises sub 

jecting wool to action of reducing agent selected from lower alkyl 
mercaptans, thioglycolic acid and beta-mercaptoethanol until one-third 
of disulfide linkages of the wool have been converted to sufhydry! 
groups, then treating wool with compound selected from substituted 
and unsubstituted alkyl monohalides to convert sulfhydryl group into 
thioethers. No. 2,418,071. Milton Harris and Wilbur I. Patterson 
to Textile oundation. 

Finishing textiles comprising dissolving in aqueous cuprammonium solu- 
tion, cellulose hydroxy ethyl ether not soluble in water, applying solu- 
tion to textile material, then drying material. No. 2,417,869. Charles 
F. Goldthwait, Herbert O. Smith and Larry B. Barnes to Claude 
R. Wickard. 


*Water, Sewage and Sanitation 


Continuous sterile water supply system, comprising collection tank, means 
for supplying sterile water to collection tank, primary storage tank at 
higher elevation, distribution line from which water is drawn means 
for pumping water. etc. No. 2,417,950. Ernest Rothwell to Chas. 
F. Thackray Limited. 


Agricultural 


Vegetable glue comprising products of reaction of cassava starch, wheat 
flour, caustic @ali, and water. No. 2,419,160. Gordon G. Pierson 
to Perkins Glue Company. 


Canadian 

Method of making a solution of lignin substantially free of water-solu- 
a. No. 442,021. Burgess Cellulose Company (Arlie William Schor- 
ger). 


*U. S. Patents from Vol. 596, Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol.e597, No. 1. 
Canadian from April 29- May 27, 1947. 
















Raymond engineers are familiar with all of the 
special requirements in the packing and ship- 
ping of chemicals. They know by experience 
the type, size, and strength of the shipping 
sack best suited to these materials. They will 
be glad to help you in specifying a Raymond 
Shipping Sack which will best solve your 
particular packing or shipping problem. Ray- 
mond Shipping Sacks are available now. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


Let Raymond solve your packing and shipping 
requirements for powdered, crushed, and 
granulated materials. 








SIFT-PROOF! 








DUST-PROOF! 





WATER-RESISTANT! 
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Biochemical 


Obtaining useful values from vegetable tanned leather, method comprises 
subjecting leather to comminuted form to differential hydrolysis in 
alkaline solution with exclusion of air to, hydrolyze hide substance of 
leather, etc. No. 2,418,655. Joseph Micheiman. ¥ 

Preparation of pectinates comprising suspending pectin having methoxyl 
content of from 8 to'11% in liquid medium incapable ot hydrating 
pectin but capable of dissolving etiective amount of alkalizing reagent, 
adding ‘to suspension of pectin alkalizing reagent in to partially de- 
methoxylate pectin to form water soluble pectinate, adding water solu- 
ble, alcohol soluble alkaline earth salt to suspension of pectinate to 
form water insoluble pectinate. No. 2,418,865. Edwin F. Bryant to 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Preparation of alkaline earth pectinate comprising suspending pectin hav- 
ing methoxyl content below 8%—OCHs in liquid medium incapable of 
hydrating pectin but capable of dissolving alkaline earth salt, etc. No. 
2,418,866. Edwin F. Bryant to California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Subjecting pectous source materials to pectation to produce fibrous pectate 
pulp, ceding pectated pulp, leaching the washed pulp with acid, wash- 
ing léached pulp. Pectous material comprising cellulosic pulp having 
distributed PO seo pectic acid, pulp being free from metallic ions capa- 
ble of forming insoluble pectates, and dispersible in cold aqueous alkalis. 
No. 2,419,883. Edwin F. Bryant to California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. 

Clarification of liquids containing suspended solids and calcium ions com- 
prises adding sol of pectate of group consisting of alkali metals and 
ammonium, separating flocculated solids from liquid. No. 2,419,930. 
Clarence Walter Wilson to California Fruit Growers Exchange. 


Cellulose 


Organic solvent-soluble hydroxyl-containing cellulose derivatives of class 
ot cellulose ethers and esters having cellulosic hydroxyl hydrogen re- 
placed by methylene group attached through oxygen to monovalent 
radical containing ester group. No. 2,418,498. William James Burke 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Manufacture of regenerated cellulose structures. No. 2,418,660. Marion 
Thomas O’Shaughnessy, Jr., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Solution of cellulose, method comprises treating cellulose of mean fiber 
length not above 200 microns with solution of alkali metal hydroxide 
containing dissolved alkali metal zincate. No. 2,419,341. Sidney M. 
Edelstein. 


Canadian 

Treating materials of tire cords composed of fibres of regenerated cellu- 
lose to improve their adhesion to rubber. No. 442,131. Claude George 
Bonard. 

Method of evaporating and combusting waste liquors from cellulose pro- 
duction. No. 442,172. Nils Enok Nilsson. 


Ceramics 


Annealing glass comprising subjecting glass to high temperature below 
melting or rapid distortion reducing until temperature is optimum com- 
pacting epierere indicated as point of inflection in plotted curve of 
coefficient of expansion of specimen of quenched glass. No. 2,418,489. 
Edgar D. Tillyer to American Optical Company. 

Modified alumina body consisting of interior portion crystalline AlsOs 
and surrounding layer, integral therewith, comprising one oxide from 
CRaOs, V2Os, Fe2Os and Mn2Os in crystalline alumina. No. 2,418,496. 
“aid N. Baumann, Jr., and Raymond C. Benner to The Carborundum 

0. 

Drying, preheating, burning, and cooling ceramicware. No. 2,418,650. 
Frank C. Mackey. 

Selenium ruby glass composition containing sodium peroxide. No. 2,418,- 
684. John M. Youel to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Ceramic. material made by firing to dense, non-porous body alumina base 
ceramic material containing at least 12% clay, small proportion of al- 
kaline earth phosphate, proportion of aluminum oxide introduced at least 
73%. No. 2,419,290. Carl Frederic Schaefer to General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

Producing colorless dense flint glass, comprises adding sodium sulphate 
to batch from which glass is prepared, to eliminate color normally 
resulting when batch is melted. No. 2,419,302. Harry A. Truby to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


Coatings 


Applying to metallic surface film of acidulous aqueous solution containing 
POs radical, hexavalent chromium and metal having valence of at least 
two and acting as cation, to form corrosion-resistant paint-holding coat. 
No. 2,418,608. John S. Thompson and Robert R. Tanner to Parker 
Rust Proof Company. 

Making enamel coated articles. No. 2,418,932. 
Western Electric Company. 

Coating article comprising boiling vegetable fibers in aqueous solution to 
release ‘lignin from fibers and adding water soluble silicate selected 
from sodium, potassium and ammonium and inert filler and mixing 
ingredients in presence of water, etc. No. 2,419,080. Charles E. Kraus. 

Making wrinkle varnish base consists in heating unblown dehydrated 
castor oil and oil-soluble rosin-modified phenol-formaldehyde resin to 
580°F., adding unblown dehydrated castor oil and heating, blowing air 
through mixture until predetermined desired viscosity is obtained. No. 
2,419,238. William A. Waldie to New Wrinkle, Inc. 


Russell E. Harr to 


Dyes, Pigments 


Forming azo dye image in light-sensitive layer containing stable diazobi- 
guanide and diazo coupler, comprises exposing layer to light rays in 
form of image to decompose azo bond of diazobiguanide in exposed 
portions of layer, heating in presence of moisttire to split diazo biguan- 
ide. No. 2,418,623. Jonas John Chechak to Eastman Kodak Company. 

In manufacture of black sulfur dyes produced by thionating intermediate 
of group consisting of di-nitro-phenols, _ acid, mixtures of di-nitro- 
phenols with picric acid and mixtures of intermediates containing mono- 
nitro-phenols and converting product of thionation to its water-insoluble 
form by action of oxidizing agent in aqueous medium; step which com- 
prises adding treating compound of group consisting of alkali metal 
cyanides, alkaline earth cyanides and alkali metal thiocyanates to mildly 
alkaline aqueous suspension of water-insoluble form of dye, etc. No. 
2,418,816. Newell M. Bigelow to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com. 


pany. 
Siecan sheet material for electrolytic formation of azo dyestuff carrying 
dyestuff-forming composition comprising diazotizable heterocyclic amine, 
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ionizable nitrite, water-soluble, inorganic salt as electrolyte, azo dye 
coupling component and alkali. No. 2,419,296. Myer Solomon to Radio 
Corporation ot America. 


Canadian 

Protection of an azo dyestuff by diazotizing o-amino-phenyl-methyl-sulphone 
and coupling said diazotized amino compound with 1-di-hydroxyethyl- 
amino-3-acetanilide. No. 442,128. Camille Dreyfus (George W. Sey- 
mour and Victor S. Salvin). j 4 ; 

Production of a new azo dye which comprises reducing to an amino group 
the nitro group of 4-nitro-2:6-dichlor-2’:6’-dimethyl-4’-methoxy-azoben- 
zene. No. 442,130. Claude George Bonard (John Wright). 


Explosives 


Purifying cyclonite by subjecting crude cyclonite to bath containing per- 
borate. No. 2,418,753. \otemh G. Burtle to Olin Industries, Inc. 

Fuse comprising elongated core of combustible material, flat tubular sheath 
of low fusing point metal surrounding and extending longitudinally of 
core. No. 2,418,769. High Charles Hebard. 


Food 


Preparing edible product from citrus waste includes adding non-toxic 
alkaline compound comprising hydroxide to form gel, breaking gel in 
acidic medium separating solids and mother liquor. No. 22,865. niel 
Boscawen Vincent. : 

Winter vegetable oil, having colloidally dispersed therein small percentage 
of aluminum tristearate to enable oil to withstand cold test 24 hours. 
No. 2,418,668. Harvey D. Royce to The Southern Cotton Oil Company. 

Improvement in centrifugal purification of sugar and like wherein there 
is purging treatment followed by centrifugal washing step of prede- 
termined length, consists in intermittent washing of sugar or like being 
centrifugally treated for entire washing step. o. 2,418,776. Frederick 
W. Kopplin. 

Coffee composition comprising roasted and ground coffee and dry flavor 
preserving agent mixed with coffee, agent being lithium carbonate in 
proportion of 0.3 part to 3 parts for 100 parts by weight of coffee. 
No. 2,419,031. Frederick Pollack. , 

Purifying crude glutamic acid obtained from hydrolysis of proteinaceous 
materials comprises contacting crude glutamic acid with small amount of 
oxidizing agent selected from peroxides and chlorites at temperature not 
in excess of 85° C. separating impurities from glutamic acid. No. 
2,419,256. Herman W. Dorn to International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 

Stabilizing wine and grape juice containing potassium tartrate by elimina- 
tion of potassium cations from tartrates comprises treating beverage 
with regenerated sodium zeolite until potassium ions have nm con- 
verted to sodium ions. No. 2,419,628. Monroe J. Cohen to Monarch 
Wine Company, Inc. 


Inorganic 


Making insoluble anhydrite comprises heating dry finely powdered gypsum 
to 250°F., adding concentrated sulfuric acid continuing heating until 
combined water of crystallization has been driven from the gypsum, 
neutralizing sulfuric acid by excess of lime. No. 2,418,590. arry 
K. Linzell, Harold E. Simpson and Manvel C. Dailey to United States 

Gypsum Company. 

Alkali metal halide and luminescent screens of coincident spectral ab- 


sorption. No. 2.418,779. Humboldt W. Leverenz to Radio Corporation 
of America. 
Alkali halide target with contrasting colors. No. 2,418,780. Humboldt 


W. Levetnez to Radio Corporation of America. ; 

Oxidizing sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide, comprising reacting sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen at reaction temperatures in presence of supported 
catalyst comprising carrier having deposited thereon thin layer con- 
taining from 50% to 90% platinum and from 10% to 50% palladium. 
No. 2,418,851. Edgar F. Rosenblatt and Louis Pollen to Baker & 
Company, Inc. 

Production of chlorine from hydrogen chloride comprises continuously cir- 
culating contact mass comprising at least one metallic chloride major 
portion of which is cuprous chloride in contact with oxygen containing 
as through reaction zone while maintaining 200°C. to 475°C., etc. 


No. 2,418,930. Everett Gorin to Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 

Production of chlorine from hydrogen chloride comprises continuously 
introducing mass comprising at least one metallic chloride at least major 
portion of which is cuprous chloride into reaction zone at 200°C. to 
425°C., countercurrently contacting mass with hydrogen chloride and 
oxygen in reaction zone, etc. No. 2,418,931. Everett Gorin to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

Producing cadmium-seleno-cyanide compoynd comprises dissolving ele- 
mentary selenium in sodium cyanide solution, reacting resulting seleno- 
cyanide solution with cadmium chloride solution, and recovering and 
drying resulting precipitate. No. 2,419,027. Ludwig F. Nerlinger to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Manufacture of sodium tripolyphosphate. No. 2,419,147. Charles S. 
King to Blockson Chemical Co. 

Manufacture of sodium triphosphates. No. 2,419,148. Charles S. King 
to Blockson Chemical Co. 

Production of crystalline magnesium hydroxide from dolomite comprises 
calcining dolomite to convert carbonate to oxide, slaking calcined dolo- 
mite, forming slurry, spraying slurry onto flowing surface of brine. 
No. 2,419,204. Frank Elkington and Heinz Henry Chesny. 

Treating iron salt solutions. No. 2,419,240. Howard R. Wilson to Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Inc. 

Forming silica-containing hydrogel comprises acidifying alcohol solution 
of alkyl silicate to pH between 0 and 1, neutralizing acidified alcohol 
solution to pH between 5 and 8 by addition of dilute aqueous solution 
of ammonia, injecting neutralized alcohol solution into water-immiscible 
liquid as plurality of globules, retaining said globules in liquid until 
they gel to firm hydrogel globules. No. 2,419,272. Milton M. Marisic 
and Arthur C. Schmitt to Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incorporated. 

Production of sulphur comprising quenching sulphur vapor by introducing 
into stream of vapor sufficient carbon disulphide as spray to remove 
sufficient heat to condense sulphur as finely divided solid sulphur re- 
covering sulphur. No. 2,419,309. Arnold Belchetz to Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company. . 

Production of sulphur comprising quenching sulphur vapor by introducing 
stream of sulphur vapor into y of carbon disulphide to quench sul- 
phur and form finely divided solid sulphur, recovering finely divided 

sulphur, No. 2,419,310. Arnold Belchetz to Stauffer Chemical Com- 

pany. 


Additional patents from the above volumes will be given next month. 
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Trademarks of the Month 


A Checklist of Chemical and Chemical Specialties Trademarks 





429,477. Harold R. Swenson, as Permo 
Liquid Weld Co., Denver, Colo.; filed Mar. 27, 
1945; serial No. 481,386; for cooling system 
cleaner, rust inhibitor, and water pump lubri- 
eant; since on or about June 1, 1931. 

480,245. International Chemical Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; filed Feb. 26, 1945; for dry de- 
tergent preparation; since Jul 1, 1932. 

484,740. Gordon- Lacey Chemical Products 
Cis New York, N. Y.; filed June 19, 1945; 
for plastic coating compounds; since Mar. 15, 
19 


45. 

485,905. Firth Sterling Steel Co., McKees- 
port, Pa.; ; filed July 17, 1945; for sintered car- 
bide hard metal compositions; since Feb. 28, 1945. 

485,942. Cooperative Seed Farm Supply 
Service, Inc., Richmond, Va.; filed July 18, 
1945; for ingredients for ae insecticides 
and fungicides; since Jan. 8, 1945. 

486,802. The National Smelting Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; filed Aug. 6, 1945; for alumi- 
num alloy ingots and billets; since Feb. 16, 1945. 

486,805. Lionel F. Orr, as The Lionel-Lube 
Company, Hamden, Conn.; filed Aug. 7, 1945; 
for residue-eliminating chemical additives for 
motor fuels and hydrocarbon oils; since July 


15, 1944. 

487,031. Croda, Limited, Goole, England; 
filed Aug. 11, 1945; for rust ococencins coating 
in nature of paint; since Jan. 30, 1 

Maas & Waldstein Nall New- 


487,195. 
ark, N. J.; filed Aug. 17, 1945; for paints, 


varnishes, paint enamels and lacquers; since 
Oct. 15, 1940. Comes 
488,110. Magic Foam Sales Corporation, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio; tiled Sept. 7, 1945; for cleaning 
upholstery, carpets, rugs; since Jan. 1, 1932. 

492,035. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
New York, N. Y.; filed Nov. 23, 1945; for cast 
alloys of cobalt, chromium and tungsten; since 
July 27, 1938. 

492,140. Inertol Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
filed ‘Nov. 24, 1945; for water proofing and 
rotective coatings for concrete oak steel; since 
uly 7, 1926. 

492,171. American Coatings Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; filed Nov. 26, 1945; for paints in ready 
mixed’ form; since August 1944, 

yh 914, Ralph Mernit, Inc., New York, N. 

; filed Jan. 17, 1946; for detarnishing silver; 
Loe Jan. 1, 38. 


495,206. Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 


New York, N. Y.; filed Jan. 23, 1946; for me- 
tallic soaps of fatty acids used as siccatives in 
paint and varnish trade; since July 9, 1945. 
495,542. Furane Plastics and Chemicals Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif.; filed Jan. 28, 1946; 
tor liquid resins tor casting and impregnating 
structural material; since Jan. 16, 1946. 


496,568. Protective Coatings Corporation, 
Belleville, N. J.; Feb. 14, 1946; for lac- 
quer, varnish; since Jan. 23, 1946. 

497,592. Ceraseal Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to Ceraseal Chemical Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Illl.; filed Mar. 4, 1946; for liquid pro- 
tective treatment preparation or coating; since 

ov. 

497,922. The H. B. Davis Company, Balti- 
more, Md.; fiied Mar. 9, 1946; for paints, paint 
enamels, japans, poe stains, and wood 
fillers; since bse opr » 1945. 


498,529. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash., 
assignor to foo Chemical Company, Seat: 
tle, Washington; filed Mar. 19, 1946; for paints 
in ready mixed form; since November 1939. 

499,091. Umited Chromium, iInc., New York, 
N. Y.; filed Mar. 27, 1946; for baking lacquers 
and air-drying lacquers; since Jan. 17, 1939. 

499,607. Besler Corp., Emeryville, Calif.; 
filed Apr. 4, 1946; for fog generating machine 
for disseminating insecticides; since Feb. 5, 1946. 

499,987. The Bay Chemical Co. Inc., Bay 
City, "Mich.; filed April 11, 1946; for chemical 
weed exterminator; since March 1945. 


$00,182. Martin C. Peters, as Toilet Paint 
and Chemical Co., Toledo, Ohio; filed Apr. 13, 
1946; for eliminating soot and scale from fur- 
naces; since Mar. 18, 1946. 

500,279. California Spray - Chemical Corp., 
Wilmington, Del.,and Richmond, Calif.; filed Apr. 
16, 1946; for parasiticides; since Mar. 22, 1946. 

500,792. John T. Berdan, as Drought Prod- 
ucts, ‘La Mirada, Calif.; filed Apr. 24, 1946; 
for water-proofing chemical; since Dec. 15, 1945. 

501,224. American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., New York, N. Y., assignor to American 
Cyanamid Co., New York » N. Y.; filed May 1, 
1946; for insecticides; since Apr. 17, 1946. 

501,310. Chemical Manufacturing & Dis- 
tributing Company, Easton, Pa.; filed May 2, 
1946; for powdered cleaning compound; since 
Mar. 1, 1946. 

502,328. Harry Prince, as Ro 
Products Co., Troy, N. Y.; filed 


al Chemical 
ay 17, 1946; 


for mothproofing composition; since July | 1, 1938, 
4 poe eo Cali- 


503,228. Standard Oil 
fornia, Wilmington, Del., and San Fanciocy, 
Calit.; filed June 3, 1946; = heating and 
luminating oils; since 1884. 

503,229. Standard Oil Comer of Cali- 
fornia, Wilmington, Del., and San_ Francisco, 
Calif.; filed June 3, 1946; for heating and il 
luminating oils; since Mar. 26, 1946. 

503,478. Switzer Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to Switzer Brothers, Inc., Cleveland, 
4, filed June 7, 1946; for inks; since Mar. 

20, 46. 

503,804. Detrex Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; 
filed June 13, 1946; for cleaning solvent for re- 
moving grease; since Feb. 27, 1946. 

504,742. California Spray -Chemical Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., and Richmond, Calif.; filed 
J = 28, 1946; for fertilizers; since June 3, 1946. 

504,802. Union Carbide Fe Car Corpora- 
tion, ‘New York, N. Y.; filed June 28, 1946; 
for onneens floodlights aa acetylene genera- 
tors; since 1916. 

505,684. California Spray -Chemical Corp 
Wilmington, Del., and Richmond, Calif.; filed 
July 16, 1946; for fertilizers; since June A 1946. 

505,764. Monsanto Chemical St. 
Louis, Mo.; filed July 17, “o'% for ceulinting 
insects and fungi; since July 9 = 

505,864. R. R. Street & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill; filed July 18, 1946; for i. in dry 
cleaning operations; since 4 > ’ 

505,865. R. R. Street & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; filed July 18, 1946; for me ey in dry 
cleaning operations; since July 1 

506,199. Pittsburgh Piate ay Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; filed July 24, 1946; for paints, 
paint _ lacquers, varnishes; since June 
29, 

506,854. Asbestos Sup ooely, Comgeny of Seat- 
tle, Seattle, Wash.; 5, 1946; for 
furnace cement, hot came tam covers of cor- 
rugated asbestos paper; since February 1928. 

508,831. Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, 
New York, N. Y.; filed Sept. 11, 1946; for 
lead ee lead alloy sheaths and sleeves; since 
July 25, 1946. 

508,956. The American Fluresit Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; filed Sept. 13, 1946; for materials 
for rendering a and ‘hydraulic cement ma- 
terials water ; Since May 14, 1920. 

$10,828. oon | Troll Products, as Commer- 
cial Chemical Co., Gibsonburg, Ohio; filed Oct. 
14, 1946; for insecticides, fungicides, herbi- 
cides; since October 1945. 

$11,442. The Beldam Packing & Rubber Co., 
Limited, London, England; filed Oct. 25, 1946; 
for asbestos fibre; since 1935. 





Trademarks reproduced and described include 
those appearing in — Gazette of U. S. 
Patent Office, April 8- April 29, 1947. 
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Nine different groups of fluorine compounds — embracing 
half a hundred organic and inorganic products—these are the 
contributions of General Chemical’s Fluorine Research to 
American Industry to date. Many more are ready for announce- 
ment, for General Chemical’s work in the field of fluorine 
chemistry is extensive and continuous, ever reaching into the 
unexplored. 

That is why General Chemical Company is recognized as 
“First in Fluorides” the nation over. 

First ... in the diversity and availability of its products. 

First ... in the scope and achievement of its Research. 

First... in its knowledge of the present and potential ap- 
plications of these increasingly important Basic Chemicals for 
American Industry. 

Whenever you require fluorine chemicals—those listed here 
or others made for your particular needs—rely on General 
Chemical Company. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices From Coast to Coast 
In Conada: The NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Lid., Sun Life Bidg., Montreal 2, Que. 


] Alkali Fluorides 


Potassium Fluoride 
Sodium Fluoride 


2 Metal Fluorides 


Aluminum Fivoride 
Antimony Trifluoride 
Barium Fluoride 
Cadmium Fluoride 
Calcium Fluoride 
Chromium Fluoride 
Copper Fluoride 
Ferric Fluoride 

Lead Fluoride 
Magnesium Fluoride 
Nickel Fluoride 
Strontium Fluoride 
Zinc Fluoride 


3 Double Fluorides 


Potassium Chromium Fluoride 
Potassium Ferric Fluoride 
Potassium Titanium Fluoride 


4 Non-Metal Fluorides 


Boron Fivoride—Diethy! Ether Complex 
Sulfur Hexafluoride 


5 Acid Fluorides 


Ammonium Bifluoride 

Potassium Bifluoride 

Potassium Polyacid Fluoride ‘'50" 
Sodium Bifluvoride 


6 Alkali Fluoborates 


Ammonium Fluoborate 
Potassium Fluoborate 
Sodium Fluoborate 


7 Metal Fluoborate Solutions 


Cadmium Fivoborate 
Chromium Fivoborate 
Cobalt Fluoborate 
Copper Fluoborate 
Ferrous Fluoborate 
Indium Fluoborate 
Lead Fluoborate 
Manganese Fiuoborate 
Mercuric Fluoborate 
Nickel Fiuoborate 
Silver Fluoborate 
Stannous (Tin) Fluoborate 
Zinc Fluoborate 


8 Fluorine Acids 


Fluoboric Acid 

Fluosulfonic Acid 
Hydroflvoric Acid 
Hydrofluoric Acid, Anhydrous 


9 Organic Fluorine Compounds 


Ethylidene Fluoride (Genetron® 100) 

1,1,1 Difluorochloroethane 
(Genetron® 101) 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The above products are available 
either in commercial or experimental 
quantities. For information contact 
General Chemical Fluorine Division, 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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WITCO PRODUCTS ARE BASIC 


A product must “show what it’s made of”. . . that’s why manufacturers 


make sure of their basic materials. “Housing” problems for electric 





razors, radios and clocks, for instance, are eased when Witco Stearate 
lubricants facilitate the molding of their strong, light, colorful plastic housings. 
And factory roofs are longer-lasting and leakproof when coated with Witco Asphalt 
materials. Whatever your product—industrial or consumer—you may well find 
in Witco’s quality-controlled chemicals . . . oils, asphalts, pigments, carbon 
blacks, stearates, waxes . . . exactly the basic material to better equip 


your product for the hard-selling days ahead. Investigate WITCO. 
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3 WiT¢c¢o CH EMICAL Com PANY MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS, 
Ss SERVING INDOSTRY IN RUBBER, METAL, PLASTICS, PAINT, PAPER, INK, COSMETICS AND DRUGS, CERAMICS, 
J LEATHER, ETC. 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y... . BRANCHES: BO6TON, CHICAGO, 


DETROIT, CLEVELAND, AKRON, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES ... LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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